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Earnings in aircraft-parts plants, November 1942. 

Day-shift workers in plants making aircraft parts were earning, on the average, 
91.1 cents per hour in November 1942, as indicated by a study made by the 
Bureau Of Labor Statistics. Male workers averaged 96.1 cents; women (com- 
prising nearly a fifth of the total force) averaged 68.9 cents. Page 1054. 







Labor conditions in Hungary. 

Industrialization of Hungary increased between the last and present wars, but 
the country has remained primarily agricultural in character. As the employ- 
ment position of farm labor has been persistently adverse the wage level remained 
low and, with the exception of the skilled crafts, industrial employment has not 
afforded the working force marked opportunity for financial improvement. 
Before the present war, minimum wages and the 8-hour day and 48-hour week 
were being introduced gradually, time and one-quarter was the official rate of pay 
for overtime hours of work, vacations with pay were granted, and an extensive 
system of social insurance was‘in effect. Now Hungarian labor is being requi- 
sitioned, in part for labor in Germany, and many of the social gains have been 
waived. Page 1069. 













Unannounced quits as factor in absenteeism. 

Workers who quit their jobs without giving notice, and are therefore carried 
temporarily on the pay rolls merely as “‘absent,’”’ contribute materially to the re- 
ported rate of absenteeism. This is indicated by reports received by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from commercial shipyards, covering a week in January 1943. 
In the reporting yards, unannounced quits formed up to 23 percent of the absen- 
teeism. The proportion attributable to this cause, naturally varied with the 
length of time the employee was carried on the books (this time being charged as 
absence) before being dropped; in the reporting yards this ranged from 2 days to 
a month. The combined absence rate for all the companies was 9.0 percent; 
when adjusted for unannounced quits it fell to 8.1 percent. Page 1047. 










Industrial canteens in Great Britain. 

The importance of provision of proper and nutritious food for workers has been 
recognized in Great Britain, where the Government has been active in promoting 
communal feeding centers and industrial canteens. Particular attention has been 
given to meals for persons doing heavy work. A new order gives the Chief 
Inspector of Factories the authority to require any enterprise engaged in the 
production of munitions of war or related products, employing more than 250 
workers, to establish a canteen where the workers may buy hot meals. By April 
1943 about 7,500 industrial canteens had been established. Page 1108. 











Union membership and collective bargaining by foremen. 

Foremen are commonly excluded from membership in labor organizations in 
the mass-production industries, but are generally admitted by unions in the 
printing and building trades, many of the railroad and metal trades, etc. In 
the Postal Servic°. and in sections of the railroad and maritime industries, they 
have their own unions. Pag> 1049. 








Compulsory transfer of manpower in Canada. 

The first use of the Canadian Government’s compulsory power over the civilian 
utilization of manpower was made in April 1943. In that month the Government 
adopted two measures by which men unfit for military service can be ordered to 
specified jobs deemed suitable for them. These measures are relied upon to alle- 
viate shortages of labor in essential industries. Page 1095. 
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Wage stabilization in southern California airframe industry. 


Wage rates uniform throughout the airframe plants in southern (Cs 
were established by a decision of the National War Labor Board, iss 
March 3, 1943. The occupations are classified into 10 labor grades and m 
hourly rates are set for each. These rates range from 75 cents per | 
grade X occupations to $1.45 in grade I; for exceptional workers in gra 
IV “specialist’’ rates are set, ranging respectiv ely from $1.30 to $1.60. 
and third-shift workers are to receive differentials of 6 cents per hour, ; 
third-shift employees also receive 8 hours’ pay for 6% hours’ work. The r 
in hourly pay necessitated by the Board’s order will, it is estimated, 1 
wage increases averaging 3.6 percent. Page 1188. 


New dwelling units in nonfarm areas, first quarter of 1943. 


There has been a continued downward trend in privately financed build 
since the summer of 1941. Less than 30 percent of the dwelling units started 
the first quarter of 1943 were privately financed, as against 80 percent dur 
same period of 1942 (before curtailment of nonessential constructio: 
marked contrast is the increase in publicly finaneed building. During th 
3 months of 1943 almost three times as many dwelling units were put unde: 
struction as during the corresponding period in 1942, or more than 40 perc: 
the total for the entire year 1942. There has been, however, a definite shift | 
the Federally financed war housing program to construction ‘of temporary-typ 


units. Page 1149. 
Municipal employment and pay rolls, 1929-38. 


A WPA study sponsored by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (covering mploy- 
ment and pay rolls in State, county, and municipal gov ernments) revealed t! 
cities with a population of 100,000 or over, from 30 to 55 percent of the ¢ mpl loy 
ees were engaged in educational work in 1938. Protective services (police, 
firemen, etc.) formed the next largest group. Although there were some exce; 
tions, the largest cities usually had the highest per capita pay-roll expenditu 
Page 1097. 
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EFFECT OF UNANNOUNCED QUITS ON ABSENTEEISM 
IN SHIPBUILDING! 










IN ORDER to evaluate the significance of unannounced quits on 
absenteeism rates, the Bureau of Labor Statistics requested all com- 
mercial shipyards to report the amount of time lost during the mid- 
week of January 1943 by workers who were subsequently dropped 
from the rolls as having quit without giving notice. Data were sub- 
mitted by 44 shipyards, with labor forces ranging in size from less than 
500 to more than 30,000 wage earners. 

The proportion of time lost because of unannounced quits varied 
creatly from yard to yard, some yards reporting that no time was lost 
for this reason and other yards reporting that more than 20 percent 
of the time lost was due to carrying on the rolls those persons who had 
quit work without giving notice to the company. One shipyard 
reported that more than 23 percent of its absenteeism was due to these 
quits and that an additional 9 percent was due to “announced”’ quits. 
In this yard, pe rsons who gave notice to the company were carried 
an average of 2.7 days before their names were dropped from the rolls. 
The absenteeism rate of 13.2 percent for this shipyard was reduced to 
9.3 percent when adjusted for both announced and unannounced 
quits. 

The length of time the persons who had left without giving notice 
were carried on the rolls also varied greatly from shipyard to shipyard. 
Some yards terminated such employees after 2 days’ absence, whereas 
many yards carried them for 2 to 3 weeks and one yard carried them 
for as long as a month. Generally, small yards carried their absen- 
tees on the rolls for a shorter period than did large yards. This was 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the foremen in small yards were 
better acquainted with their men and consequently knew when an 
individual who did not report for work had actually ‘‘quit.”’ None 
of the yards with fewer than 1,000 workers reported that they carried 
absentees more than 7 days. On the other hand, large companies 
usually carried absentees at least 7 days and most of the companies 
with employment of 10,000 or more carried them for at least 2 weeks. 

The time lost in 44 yards as a result of unannounced quits amounted 
to 10.2 percent of all time lost because of absenteeism. The over-all 
rate of absenteeism for the yards—before adjusting for quits—was 
9.0 percent and the rates for individual yards ranged from 0.7 percent 








































Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment. For a more detailed 
discussion on absenteeism in shipyards, see Monthly Labor Review for February 1943 (reprinted, with 
additional data, as Bulletin No. 734). 
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to 15.6 percent. After adjusting for quits the over-all rate wa, 
reduced to 8.1 percent and the rates for individual yards ranged {ro 
0.7 percent to 15.2 percent. 


Absenteeism Rates in 44 Commercial Shipyards, Adjusted for Unannounced (its. 
January 1943 





Ab- A bsentee- Ab- | Absentee- Ab- 
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' Ratios, expressed in percent, of total time lost from absenteeism to time lost plus time worked 
? Absenteeism rates computed after the exclusion of time lost by workers subsequently dropped fr 
rolls as unannounced quits. 














UNION MEMBERSHIP AND COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING BY FOREMEN ! 


THE membership of supervisory personnel in labor organizations and 
‘heir inclusion under collective-bargaining agreements are not new 
deve opments. Practice differs widely as between industries and 
unions, and in many cases within industries and among the various 
locals of international unions. The general outlines are clear, how- 
eyer, and can be summarized as follows: 

Exclusion of foremen and supervisors from membership in 
unions which include the production workers is the general rule in the 
mass-production industries, such as the manufacture of steel, auto- 
mobiles, electrical products, rubber, and clothing. Some of the 
agreements, however, cover ‘‘working’’ foremen and supervisors such 
as gang leaders. 

2. Separate organization by supervisory groups has long been the 













practice in the maritime industry, in parts of the railroad industry, 
— in the Postal Service. 

Foreman membership in unions and the inclusion of foremen 
wile agreements covering production workers are general in the 
printing and building trades, in the metal trades insofar as they 
operate on a craft basis, in many of the railroad trades, and to a 
ereater or lesser extent, among the teamsters, longshoremen, and 
others 























Where Foremen are Customarily Excluded From 
Production Workers’ Unions 






Industries 








In a majority of the mass-production industries, foremen and super- 
visory Officials do not belong to the unions to which the men who 
work under them belong, although some are members of unions of 
their own. Also, foremen are specifically excluded from coverage 
under most of the collective agreements which cover production and 
maintenance workers. The line of distinction, however, is not always 
clearly defined and may not be uniform from plant to plant even in 
the same industry. For instanc e, In some cases the term ‘‘mana- 
gerial position’’ or “‘supervisor’’ may be interpreted to exclude some 
foremen or section leaders. In other plants these persons may be 
considered as a part of the supervisory staff. Usually, if there is a 
dispute between the employer and union over the question of inter- 
pretation, the matter is taken up through the grievance machinery as 
provided in the agreement, and thus an arbitrator makes the final 
determination. 

Typical agreement clauses relating to the status of foremen are 












The employer agrees to employ none but members of the union, excepting 
ofice workers and employees engaged in any kind of managerial position. 





The company recognizes the union as the sole collective-bargaining agency for 
all its production and maintenance employees, excluding superintendents, fore- 
men, and technicians. 













Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division 
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Where foremen are excluded from coverage in the employer-:njo, 
contract it is by decision jointly arrived at through collective hg, 
gaining. In such cases a union in one plant may include cvrtajy 
groups of employees which might be excluded in another plan‘ wit), 
which the same union has an agreement. Where a union’s constity. 
tion excludes certain types of workers, the practice throughout th, 
union’s jurisdiction would tend to be uniform, but there is the josgj. 
bility of varying interpretations from plant to plant. 

The constitutions of at least 37 international and national unions 
specifically exclude supervisors and foremen, although some of they 
permit subforemen, assistant foremen, and gang or section bosses ty 
be members. The constitutions of 120 unions do not mention fore. 
men. Presumatly most of these exclude foremen from membership, 
although some of their locals may include foremen in the absence of g 
constitutional provision debarring them. 


Unions Composed Solely of Foremen and Supervisors 


Nine long-established unions are composed solely of persons of fore- 
man and supervisory rank. Some of these unions are unaffiliated 
and others are affiliated with either the American Federation of 
Labor or the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Three are organ- 
izations of licensed maritime personnel, two include yardmasters and 
supervisors in the railroad industry, one is composed of master me- 
chanics and foremen of navy yards, and three are composed of super- 
visory personnel in the Postal and Railway Mail service. 

In addition to the long-established unions are several independent 
foremen’s unions which have recently been organized. One of thes: 
the Foremen’s Association of America, signed an agreement with th 
Ford Motor Co. in March 1943, which covers six classifications of 
foremen, ranging from shop foremen supervising 30 men to general 
foremen supervising 150 men. This union has also recently won 
consent election at the Packard Motor Car Co. 


Industries Where Foremen Customarily Belong to Unions 


There are at present 29 unions which permit, and in some cases, re- 
quire membership of foremen in the same union as production workers 
In most of these unions the inclusion of foremen has been a long-stand- 
ing practice. One union, the United Mine Workers of America, has 
only recently adopted the necessary rules for the acceptance of super- 
visors into membership. Most of the unions which include foremen 
under the same agreements covering production workers are in th 
printing and building trades, in the metal trades insofar as they 
operate on a craft basis, and in many of the railroad trades. 


PRINTING TRADES 


In both newspaper and book and job printing, union members!:!p 
of foremen, under the closed-shop agreements, has been required 
since 1889. The practice is so thoroughly established that it now 
appears to be accepted as a matter of course. Contracts provid 
wage scales for foremen, and include foremen under other provisions 
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Foremen as Union Members 


Foremen continue to have a voice and vote in the union, although 
they tend to become inactive members. A recent study? notes that— 


In early years, many publishers were strongly opposed to having their repre- 

ntatives Owe allegiance to the union. As contracts became more inclusive, 

owever, and rights of both employers and unions more clearly defined, publishers 

» general ceased to object. They are now chiefly concerned lest foremen should 
he subject to union discipline for differing with the local union in the interpreta- 
tion of the terms of a contract. The internationals generally recognize the 
justice of the publishers’ position and a method is provided for the joint settle- 
ment of such disputes. The unions do not, however. forego their right to disci- 
pline foremen for disobeying laws relating to internal union matters, or for 
delibe rately disregarding union rules. Although there is still occasional complaint 

‘hat some locals attempt, by disciplining foremen, to enforce conditiuns not pro- 
vided for in Sorivenets, the practice is not so common as to constitute a major 
issue. * 

The naiieae represents the employer in dealing with grievances arising in 
his department. He settles many day-to-day grievances and complaints with 
the chapel (local) chairman, without recourse to the joint standing committee or 
toarbitration. * * * 

In book and job printing the union membership of foremen is so thoroughly 
established that it does not become an issue except occasionally in a newly organ- 
ized plant. It is clearly recognized that the foreman’s first responsibility is to 
management. His duty to the union is to administer the agreement fairly in the 
plant. There are advantages in this system in that the foreman, necessarily a 
skilled man himself, is thoroughly acquainted with the problems of the men and 
with the union agreement and rules. He is in good position, therefore, to inter- 
pret the union’s position to management, and vice versa. However, the fact 
that he may be disciplined by the union, if the union considers that he has violated 
the agreement or a union rule, is a source of difficulty in some cases. Fear of 
inion discipline sometimes interferes with a foreman’s efficiency, although the 
strong foreman is little affected. There is in some cases a need for more thorough 
protection of foremen from union discipline for carrying out office orders, pending 
determination of an issue through the negotiation or arbitration machinery. 
























BUILDING TRADES 






Nearly all the building-trades unions require foremen to be union 
members. Foremen usually work with tools along with the men they 
supervise. Union contracts therefore often regulate their wages, 
hours, ratio to journeymen, and the conditions under which they may 
use tools. Foremen are considered ageuts of the employer, with 
> y 
power to hire and fire under the terms of the contract. They are 
under the control of the union, however, to the extent that foremen 
who violate union rules are suspended and this automatically ends 
their foremanship. The following statement, written in 1929,° is in 
all probability largely true today: 

The employer objects to such rules (regulating foremen’s work) chiefly because 
the union reserves the right to discipline the foreman for his conduct on the job. 
A foreman convicted of ‘“‘rushing’”’ is subject to stricter discipline than a worker 
guilty of the same offense. His activities on the job are often subject to review 
by the union; workers may file complaints against him. Conviction results in 
suspension from foreman’s duties for a period of time, a fine, and frequently even 
suspension from the union. These limitations on the foreman’s power restrict his 
supervisory initiative and deprive the employer of much of the value of his services. 
Recently, by giving the right of reviewing a foreman’s activities to a joint trade 
board, this objection has been partly met. 


























* How Collective Bargaining Works. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1942, pp. 67, 68, 147. _ 
‘Industrial Relations in the Building Industry, by William Haber. Cambridge, Harvard University 


Press, 1930, p. 218. 
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METAL TRADES 


Although the practice is less uniform in the metal trades t| 
printing and building, the tradition among the metal-trades un 
to require foremen to be union members, and to establish wag 
for them. Thus, in shipyards under agreements signed by A. F 
metal-trades councils, foremen as well as working foremen are u: 
required to be union members. Machinists generally expect for 
to be members until they become “general foremen,’ ’ or superir 
ents. Some agreements require membership only of ‘‘working 
men,’ however. Foremen may attend meetings and have a vo 
the union, although there are sometimes restrictions upon holdiy 
office. 

When the A. F. of L. metal-trades unions, especially the machi: 
and the electrical workers, organize on an industrial basis, they gv: 
ally follow the usual practice in the mass-production industries. 
is, they exclude foremen from _agreements which cover product 
and maintenance employees. The point at which the break is n 
between minor supervisors who are covered and supervisors who 

excluded, depends upon local conditions. 


MARITIME INDUSTRY 


The general practice in the maritime industry is for the unlicensed 
seamen to make up one unit, and for officers to be separately organ- 
ized and to constitute separate bargaining units. The National Organ- 
ization of Masters, Mates and Pilots (A. F. of L.), United Licensed 
Officers (independent), and National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 


Association (C. I. O.) are all unions of supervisory groups whic! 
bargain separately. Practice is not uniform, however, and there ar 
cases where agreements of the above officers’ organizations cover un- 
licensed personnel. For example, an agreement of the Marine Di- 
vision, International Longshoremen’s Association, covering tugboats 
in the Port of New York, covers all personnel from captain to deck- 
hand. 


RAILROAD INDUSTRY 


There is extensive organization of supervisory personnel in tly 
railroad industry. The practice varies, however, as to type of organi- 
zation. Some foremen and supervisors are organized into unions o! 
their own; in some crafts they belong to the same unions as the me! 
whom they supervise. The National Mediation Board has not con- 
sidered this a problem. It normally accepts the ‘‘class”’ or ‘‘craft”’ as 
a bargaining unit with whatever inclusions or exclusions have becom 
the general practice in the industry or by agreement of the contesting 
unions. 

In engine service the engineers and firemen are usually, but no! 
always, in separate unions. The engineers, of course, are in a super- 
visory position to the firemen; likewise, the conductors are in a 
supervisory position to brakemen. They are in separate bargaining 
units although not always in separate unions. 

In yard service some of the yardmasters belong to the yardmasters 
unions, although others are members of the train-service and |! 
switchmen’s unions. The yard foremen, together with the helpers 
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and switch tenders, are normally affiliated with either the trainmen’s 
or switechmen’s union. 

The agreements of the railway clerks, telegraphers, and signalmen 
cov both the supervisors and the men under them, although these 
agreements (like others on the railroads) often have a supplementary 
list of “excepted positions” including higher supervisory jobs. In the 
maintenance-of-way service, foremen are included in the same union 
and bargaining unit as the laborers. These latter agreements, 
however, exclude supervisors in the track department and general 
foremen in the bridge and building department. 

The seven craft unions in railroad shops include “leader men’’ as 
well as stationary engineers who act in part as supervisors. The 
foremen in the railroad shops are organizing in increasing numbers 
nto a union of their own—the American Railway Supervisors’ 
Association. Some supervisors and mechanics belong to a separate 
unit under the A. F. of L. Railway Employees’ Departme nt. 













Foremen and Supervisors in British Trade-Unions 


Recent information received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
contains the following statement as to the situation of foremen and 
supervisors in British trade-unions: * 





The organization of supervisory grades of workers in ordinary unions has 
increased in recent years. The Trades Union Congress recognizes nonmanual 
workers as a separate group among its affiliates and gives them separate representa- 
tion on the General Council. The group comprises 12 unions, with a total 
membership of 140,000 workers in banking and insurance, clerks’, actors’, film 
artists’, musicians’, and theatrical workers’ unions, and includes medical practi- 
tioners, Cinetechnicians, and scientific workers. 

Unions in other groups of the T. U. C. cater for supervisory grades, swelling 
the total numbers. The mining group includes union colliery deputies (foremen 
underground). Superintendents and administrative workers are free to join the 
railway unions, and many do. The transport group, besides the railways, in- 
cludes the Navigators and Engineer Officers Union, and the Radio Officers 
Union, while the transport workers have an administrative section. The 
engineering group includes the Electrical Power Engineers, the Association of 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen, the Engineer Surveyors Association, 
and the Association of Supervisory Staffs and Engineering Technicians. Other 
craft unions admit foremen as members, union members sometimes declining to 
work under nonunion foremen. In printing and composing, room heads, cor- 
rectors, ete., are embraced by the unions. The Journalists Union is open to 
editors but not to owners. Many craft unions in other industries include foremen 
and supervisory grades. 

The Association of Supervisory Staffs and Engineering Technicians was formerly 
a small association of foremen, but changed its title and broadened its basis last 
year. Its membership has since quadrupled and is now 10,000. It covers 
supervisory grades, technicians, planning and production engineers, and personnel 
managers in engineering, shipbuilding, and transport. It maintains that these 
are workers and not owners, and have the same right to unionize as the employees 
they supervise; and it has won recognition from varied types of employers. It 
feels that a new drive is needed to unionize managers in mass industry who have 
hitherto not been very “union conscious,” as well as artisan foremen and semi- 
professional technicians. 


































‘Copy of a letter dated March 25, 1943, from British Information Services (an agency of the’ British 
Government), Information Division. 


















EARNINGS IN AIRCRAFT-PARTS PLANTS, 
NOVEMBER 1942! 


Summary 


THE straight-time average hourly earnings of day-shift workers 
who constituted 55 percent of the labor force of 149 aircraft-pa;+< 
plants studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, amounted to 9} | 
cents per hour in November 1942. Women, who comprised nearly 
one-fifth of the workers studied in detail, earned an average of 68.6 
cents per hour as compared with 96.1 cents for men. Plants in thp 
North Central States showed the highest straight-time earnings 
Wide ranges were found in the average rates paid by different plants 
for similar work. There appeared to be no marked relationship 
between earnings and size of plant, and incentive systems of wage 
payment were not common. Estimated straight-time average hourly 
earnings in a group of 94 plants for which comparable data were 
available rose from 78.7 to 98.3 cents per hour between January 194] 
and November 1942. 


Nature of the Industry 


The aircraft-parts industry is made up of numerous establishments 
acting primarily as subcontractors for the producers of militar 
planes. These aircraft-parts establishments vary greatly with 
respect to size and productive processes, and the parts they manu- 
facture range from minute fittings to major subassemblies. Although, 
most of the plants manufacture many different kinds of parts, a few 
are highly specialized and produce only one or a small number of 
items. 

The industry has developed largely as a result of the expanded 
aircraft-production program since the outbreak of the war. In 1939, 
the number of establishments engaged exclusively in the production 
of parts for aircraft was relatively small. The rapid growth of the 
industry since early 1940 may be attributed mainly to two factors: 
(1) The heavy demand upon the aircraft manufacturers to meet 
ever-increasing production schedules necessitated the subcontracting 
to outside plants of much of the work on small parts and subassem- 
blies in order to release critical floor space in the airplane assembly 
factories. (2) Thousands of manufacturers in other industries, 
whose usual lines of production had been curtailed because of short- 
ages of materials, were forced to turn to defense production or shut 
down their plants; many of them consequently converted all or part 
of their plant facilities to the production of aircraft parts, thereby 
utilizing valuable machine tools and skilled labor forces in an essential 
war industry. 

Of the 149 plants included in the present survey of wages in the 
aircraft-parts industry, more than half have either converted from 
other industries or have been established for the production of air- 
craft parts since 1940. Many of these plants are still manufacturing 
other products in addition to aircraft parts. This is especially notice- 





mt Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by Edith M. Olsen under the supervision of H. M 
uty. 
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able in the North Central States where nearly all of the plants included 
‘n this study have converted from the manufacture of other products. 
Also, many of the plants in this region are comparatively large and 
have contracts for the manufacture of other types of war products. 
Consequently, some of the plants in the North Central area employ 
appreciable numbers of workers for these other operations despite 
the fact that their principal products are aircraft parts. However, 
at the time of the Bureau’s survey, in October and November of 1942, 
more than 85 percent of all the workers employed in the 149 plants 
studied were actually engaged in the production of aircraft parts. 

Although the establishments are widely scattered geographically, 
there are marked concentrations of parts plants around the centers of 
sreatest importance in the airframe-assembly industry. In the Los 
Angeles area, for instance, the spectacular growth of the airframe 
industry has been accompanied by the development of a subsidiary 
parts industry. In the East, where the aircraft industry was first 
established, there has been a similar development; however, parts 
plants in this area are more widely distributed geographically than in 
California, as the eastern airframe industry is scattered from Maryland 
to Connecticut. 


Scope and Method of Survey 


This report on wages in the aircraft-parts industry is one of a series 
of studies of the aircraft industry made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Earlier reports analyzed the earnings of workers em- 
ployed in the airframe, engine, and propeller branches of the industry, 
and a separate article on the aircraft-parts industry in California was 
recently published.? 

In order to insure comparability of the wage data obtained, it was 
obviously necessary to limit the scope of the survey to plants per- 
forming the same general types of operations. Therefore, only those 
establishments engaged primarily in metalworking operations were 
included. Despite a general similarity in the types of operations per- 
formed in these plants, however, there is a very great diversity in the 
types of aircraft parts they produce. Some of the typical products 
which are currently being manufactured in the plants studied are 
wing, tail, and fuselage parts, hydraulic assemblies, undercarriage 
parts, struts, wheels, cowlings, fuel tanks, and innumerable smaller 
parts. Excluded from the scope of the present study are plants 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of aircraft parts in the follow- 
ing categories: Klectrical equipment and accessories, aircraft armor 
plate, engine and flight instruments, and parts made entirely of 
rubber, wood or plastics. 

_ Because of the heterogeneous nature of this branch of the aircraft 
industry, even within the limits described above, it is unusually dif- 
ficult to select any group of establishments to represent adequately the 
entire parts industry. Nevertheless, the 149 plants included are 
believed to constitute a representative sample of the aircraft-parts 





? Reports on various branches of the aircraft industry now available are Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul- 
letins No. 704 (Wage Rates in the California Airframe Industry. 1941) and No. 728 (Wage Rates in the East- 
ern and Midwestern Airframe Industry, 1942). An article, Earnings in Aircraft-Engine Plants, May 1942, 
appeared in the Monthly Labor Review for December 1942 and is available separately as Serial No. R. 1505. 
The Monthly Labor Review for April 1943 contained two articles on airplane manufacture—W ages in the 
Seg tatt-Propelier Industry, October 1942, and Earnings in California Aircraft-Parts Plants. November 
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industry as it has been defined for the purpose of this study. 
factors of location, size of plant, unionization, and corporate » 
tion, as well as type of product, were taken into account in sele. 
the sample. 

As noted above, most of the plants manufacture several diff, 
kinds of parts; as a result the wage data cannot be analyzed acco 
to type of product. In spite of the variation in products manufactired 
however, all of the plants studied were found to have very similay 
occupational patterns. Standard job descriptions were used by the 
field representatives of the Bureau in order to assure the greates 
possible uniformity in the classification of occupations in the varioys 
plants. 

The 149 plants covered by the survey are scattered from the Kas 
to the West Coast, although, as already noted, there is a concentratioy 
of plants in certain sections of the country. The distribution of th, 
plants and workers studied, by region and State, is indicated in table |. 


Tasie 1.—Number of Aircraft-Parts Plants and Percent of Workers Covered by Survey. 
by Region, Novernber 1942 





Percent of 
i ree 
Region plants 
Plants Wo 


All regions 100.0 | 
24.2 | 
38. 
27.6 


10. 1 


Eastern States '___ 
North Central States 2 
California * 
Southwestern States 4 








' Plants distributed as follows: Connecticut, 3; Maryland, 2; Massachusetts, 3; New Jersey, 5; New Yor 


19; Pennsylvania, 4. 
? Planis distributed as follows: Illinois, 6 (5 in Chicago); Indiana, 6; Michigan, 19 (13 in Detroit); Minnesot 


4; Ohio, 18; Wisconsin, 4. 
§ Plants distributed as follows: Los Angeles area, 35; San Diego, 5; San Francisco, 1. 
‘ Plants distributed as follows: Kansas, 4; Colorado, 2; Missouri, 2; Oklahoma, 4; Texas, 3. 


Nearly three-fifths (57.1 percent) of the workers for whom detailed 

occupational wage data were compiled were employed in the 57 plants 
in the North Central States. California accounted for 41 plants, th 
rreatest number in any one State, and for 20 percent of all the workers 
‘he Eastern region was represented by 36 plants employing 14 
percent of the workers. The remaining 15 plants were scattered 
throughout Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas, and 
employed only 6.5 percent of the workers. 

Detailed occupational data were obtained in the 149 plants for all 
first- or daylight-shift workers engaged in the production of ai- 
craft parts at the time of the survey. These first-shift workers con- 
stituted over 55 percent of the total number of aircraft employees in 
the plants studied. Separate occupational data were obtained fo. 
male and female workers. Various kinds of general plant information. 
such as overtime-payment policies, shift differentials, entrance rates. 
recent wage-rate changes, and unionization, were obtained for eac!) 
plant in order to facilitate the analysis of the wage data. The informa- 
tion for the present survey was collected by experienced field represent- 
atives of the Bureau from pay-roll and other plant records. Most 0! 
the wage data relate to representative pay-roll periods in Novembe! 
1942. In some plants, however, wage data were obtained for 4 
representative week shortly before or eastky after November. 
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Characteristics of the Labor Force 


There was considerable variation, among the plants studied, in the 
proportions of skilled workers employed. In some of the larger plants, 
where many of the operations have been divided into relatively routine 
tasks, a large percentage of the workers were doing simple machine 
and assembly work. In some of the smaller plants, on the other hand, 
the labor force was made up almost entirely of highly skilled mechanics. 

Women were employed in production work by 113 of the 149 plants 
included in the survey. These women constituted 20.7 percent of the 
total working force employed on aircraft-parts production, and 18.3 
percent of all the first-shift workers for whom occupational wage rates 
were obtained. Over 19 percent of the workers studied in California 
as well as in the North Central States were women; in the Eastern 
area, they accounted for 16.2 percent of the workers and in the remain- 
ing States for only 12.4 percent. Women were employed in a great 
number of different occupations, as table 4 will indicate, although 
relatively few were working in the highly skilled occupations. 

Negroes were employed in 57 of the 149 plants, but comprised only 
2.6 percent of the total labor force engaged in the production of air- 
craft parts. Most of the Negroes were working as janitors, helpers, 
laborers, and truck drivers, but a considerable number were employed 
as assemblers, anodizers, and machine operators. With minor excep- 
tions, the few Negro women found in these plants were engaged as 
janitresses. 

Forty-eight of the 149 plants studied were operating under agree- 
ments with nationally affiliated labor unions. In 24 cases the unions 
were affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and in 
an equal number with the American Federation of Labor. In two 
other plants, both in California, negotiations with nationally affiliated 
unions were in progress at the time of the survey. Fourteen com- 
panies reported agreements with independent unions, and the remain- 
ing 85 plants reported no union agreements. 

The extent to which the aircraft-parts industry was organized by 
labor unions varied greatly in the different sections of the country. 
Union agreements were in effect in 35 of the 57 plants in the North 
Central region. Nineteen of these 35 plants were organized by 
C. I. OQ. unions, 9 by A. F. of L. organizations, and the remaining 7 by 
unaffiliated unions. Ten of the 19 Michigan plants, most of which 
had been converted to aircraft-parts production from the automobile 
industry, were organized by the United Automobile Workers, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. In the East, 12 of the 24 plants studied 
were organized by labor unions—6 by A. F. of L., 4 by C. I. O., and 
2 by unaffiliated unions. Five of the 9 labor unions found in the 
California plants were affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and the other 4 were independent. In the Southwestern 
States, only 6 of the 15 plants were organized—4 by A. F. of L., 1 by 
C. 1. O., and 1 by an independent union. 

Most of the companies were training some new and inexperienced 
workers in the plants. Approximately 9 percent of all the first-shift 
workers covered were classified as trainees in various occupations. 
Slightly more than half of these trainees were women, most of whom 
were learning to be assemblers, inspectors, or machine operators. 
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Nearly 50 percent of the male trainees were employed as machin, 
operators. The plants in California and in the North Central] Stato. 
employed a much larger percentage of trainees than did those iy ¢}, 
other areas. 

Wage-Payment Practices 


Employees in all of the plants studied were paid time and 4 hajj 
for all work above 40 hours a week, and 108 of the plants also applied 
the overtime rate to all work above 8 hours a day. One plant p aid 
time and a half for all work after 7% hours a day, and anothe: Daid 
double time for all work ‘after 11 hours in 1 day. Twenty-six 
plants paid time and a half and 111 paid double time for work on th, 
seventh consecutive day. Holiday work was compensated for at th, 
rate of time and a half in 94 plants and at double time in 12 plants 

Fifty-six of the 149 plants were operating on a 3-shift basis, by 
only 16.6 percent of all the aircraft-parts employees were working o) 
the third shift. Nearly 19 percent of the workers employed in th, 
plants in the North Central region were on the third shift, whereas iy 
the California plants third-shift workers constituted only 7.9 percent 
of the labor force. Sixty-nine plants were operating 2 shifts; 28 
percent of all workers were employed on the second shift. Th 
remaining 24 plants had only 1 shift. Somewhat more than hal 
(55.4 percent) of the total working force employed on aircraft-parts 
production was scheduled on the first shift. 

Among the 125 plants operating more than one shift, there was 
little uniformity with respect to the payment of wage differentials to 
workers on evening and/or night shifts. In 29 of these plants, no 
differential was paid to second-shift workers, and in j7, {plants no 
differential was paid for work on either the second or third shifts 
(table 2). Although many of the companies paid a higher premiun, 
the most common rate, an additional 5 cents per hour above the base 
rate, was paid to second-shift workers in 43 plants. Twenty-two of 
the companies operating three shifts paid greater differentials to 
workers on the third or night shift than to those on the second or 
evening shift. 

Nineteen of the companies reported no established uniform hiring 
rates for new workers. Among the companies which reported stand- 
ard entrance-rate schedules, new workers were most commonly paid 
starting rates between 50 and 60 cents an hour. In several cases the 
entrance rates for new female employees were lower than those fo: 
men. There was no uniformity among the plants in the provisions 
made for automatic increases in rates after specified periods of service 
In many of the plants, workers were granted wage increases only on 
the basis of individual merit. In the plants where automatic raises 
based on length of service were reported, the usual amount of the 
increase was 5 cents an hour, at intervals ranging from 4 to 6 weeks 
until basic job rates were attained. 
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?.—Wage Differentials for Second and Third Shifts in 149 Aircraft-Parts Plants, 
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Second shift 












plants with 1 shift only-- 24 
ants with 2 shifts 17 
9 | 
25 | 
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Plants with 3 shifts 
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| 50 cents per day ‘ 





No differential 

3 cents per hour 

5 cents per hour 

6 cents per hour.-_-__. 

8 cents per hour 

10 cents per hour 

10 cents per hour, plus pay for 

20-minute lunch period. 

10 hours’ pay for 9.5 hours’ work 

5 percent over base rate 

5 percent of weekly wage 

5 percent of gross earnings 

10 percent over daily rate 

10 percent over weekly rate 

15 percent over base rate 

Paid for 30-minute lunch period 

9.5 hours’ pay for 9 hours’ work 

No differential 
do 
do 
do . 
EES, 
do 


2.5 cents per hour -- 


3.5 cents per hour 


| 4 cents per hour 


5 cents per hour 
do_. 
do_.__- : 
ee 
pda aidiax 3 
5.5 cents per hour plus 8 hours’ 
pay for 7.5 hours’ work. 


| 6 cents per hour_. 


— 3. See 


6.5 cents per hour 

7.5 cents per hour 

8 cents per hour--__. 
do 


10 cents per hour_. 


One-fifteenth of first-shift rate 
5 percent over base rate 
ee OW Seer 
oe } eS . 
10 percent over base rate 
10 percent over weekly rate 


8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work 





.| 8 hours’ pay for 7.5 hours’ work. 








Differentials paid for— 





Third shift 





No differential. 
5 cents per hour. 
10 percent of hourly rate. 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 
8 hours’ pay for 7.5 hours’ work. 
14.5 percent over base rate. 
5 cents per hour. 
3.5 cents per hour. 
4 cents per hour. 
5 cents per hour. 
7 cents per hour. 
10 cents per hour. 
8 hours’ pay for 6 hours’ work. 
8 hours’ pay for 6.5 hours’ work. 
11 cents per hour, plus 8 hours’ 
pay for 7 hours’ work. 
6 cents per hour. 
6 cents per hour, plus 8 hours’ 
pay for 6.5 hours’ work. 
6.5 cents per hour. 
7.5 cents per hour. 
8 cents per hour. 
12 cents per hour. 
10 cents per hour. 
One-seventh of first-shift rate. 
5 percent over base rate. 
7.5 percent over base rate. 
10 percent over base rate. 
Do. 
10 percent over weekly rate. 
50 cents per day. 





Incentive methods 
craft-parts plants in 








under such systems. 






fornia. 







included in the survey. 
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November 1942. 


of wage payment were not typical in these air- 
Virtually nine-tenths (88.7 
percent) of all the workers for whom occupational wage rates were 
compiled were paid on a time basis. 
systems were in effect in only 26 of the 149 plants studied, and ap- 
proximately 42 percent of the workers in these 26 plants were paid 
Eighteen of the 26 plants making use of incentive 
systems are in the North Central States, 7 in the East, and 1 in Cali- 
Incentive wage systems are not confined to the larger plants 
in the industry; over half of the companies operating such systems 
employed fewer workers than the average for the 149 establishments 


Piece-work or production-bonus 
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Hours and Earnings, 1941-42 


For the purpose of showing the general trend in the level of «arp. 
ings of the plants currently producing aircraft parts, data on a\ 
hours and earnings, including premium pay for overtime wo: and 
shift-differential payments, were obtained for all wage earner. em. 
ployed in the plants for pay-roll periods in January 1941, May 1942 
and for the November 1942 pay-roll period on which the occupa onal 
wage data are based. These hours and earnings data are shown by 
region in table 3. It must be emphasized that this material relates 
to the total employment of the plants in the respective regions an 
that these workers include ssme who were employed on products 
other than aircraft parts. As was indicated earlier, a larger percentac; 
of the workers in the North Central States was employed on oth 
products than was the case in any of the other regions. The numb 
of workers employed on other operations in each region was, of course 
greater for the two earlier periods than for November, since prior to 
that time many of the companies had not completed the conversion 
of their facilities to aircraft-parts production. It will be recalled 
that during November 1942, more than 85 percent of all the workers 
in the 149 plants studied were employed on aircraft-parts manufacture 

In each of the regions, these data were not available for some of the 
plants during the January 1941 and the May 1942 pay-roll periods: 
in the North Central region, information on 1 of the 57 plants was 
not available for November 1942. For all the States combined. 
comparable data were reported for 94 plants during the January 194! 
pay-roll period, and for 131 plants during the May 1942 period 
During the week shown for November 1942, wage earners in th 
148 plants represented worked an average of 47.1 hours and received 
an average of $50.06. Gross average hourly earnings thus amounted 
to $1.063. 

Average hours and earnings for a group of 94 identical plants fo: 
which the data were available during all three of the periods 
under consideration are also shown in table 3. In these 94 plants, 
gross average hourly earnings increased from 81.9 cents in January 
1941 to $1.07 in November 1942, or a rise of 25.1 cents an hour 
Gross average weekly earnings increased from $33.93 to $50.46 during 
the same period. This change in the gross earnings, however, was 
accompanied by a rise of 5.8 ‘hours in the average workweek, an in- 
crease which resulted in greater premium overtime payments. It is 
estimated that elimination of these extra overtime payments would 
reduce the increase in average hourly rates between January 1°4! 
and November 1942 from 25.1 to 19.6 cents. 

At least one general wage increase since January 1941 was reported 
by approximately one-third of the 149 plants studied, and several 
companies reported two or three such raises. Most of these genera! 
wage changes were from 5 to 10 cents per hour, although in a few cases 
the increase was much greater. In most of the plants which reported 
no general wage changes, increases in hourly rates had been granted 
to individual workers. 

These over-all earnings data are presented only to indicate very 
general trends. Changes in the composition of the labor force in man} 
of the plants, and the increase in late-shift premiums have undoubte dly 
combined to emphasize the apparent rise in earnings between Januar) 
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‘o4] and November 1942. In making regional comparisons on the 
basis of these data, it should be remembered that variations in the 
oumber of employees receiving premium payments for work on late 
-hifts tend to obscure the amcunt of the regional wage differences. 


T,pLe 3.—Average Hours'and Earnings of Workers in Aircraft-Parts Plants, by Region, 
for Specified Periods, 1941-42 





Estimated 
average 
hourly 
earnings, 
excluding 
premium 
overtime 
payments ? 


Average | Average | Average 
| weekly weekly hourly 
earnings! | hours earnings ! 


Number“of | 


"os d month 
Year and mo plants 


| States: 

All plants: 
January 1941 ; ( 33.93 | 4 | $0. 819 | 
May 1942 4 L 12 4 1. 006 
November 1942. si . 06 7. 1. 063 | 

Identical piants: 
January 1941 - - 33. 9% . . 819 | 
May 1942 : 8. fs 1.011 | 
November 1942 - 50. 46 .2 | 1.070 | 

istern States: 

January 1941 ; ; 9. § 2. § . 698 
May 1942 : 3: 2. ¢ 9. 875 
November 1942 ; . 83 | 48. . 919 
North Central States:4 
January 1941_-__ : 34. 26 | . 841 
May 1942 . 52 | 49. 5 ; 1. 051 
November 1942. . -- y | 51. 68 . 6 1.110 
California: 
January 1941 ‘ e.3 23 37. 68 6. . 832 
May 1942 : ‘ 35 49. 4: 4 1. 001 
November 1942 50. 92 | ; 1, 059 
Southwestern States:5 
January 1941 ; 27. 0 | . 708 
May 1942 40. 75 9 | _ 851 
November 1942 , . 5 | 41.! | .! . 904 | 
I 








Including overtime premjum pay and shift-differential payments. 
? Includes shift-differential payments. 
! Data for 1 plant not available. 
‘ Data for 1 large plant used with reduced weight in order to avoid overrepresentation of this plant. 
‘ Includes the 2 plants in Colorado 


Variations in Plant Average Hourly Earnings 


In November 1942, average hourly earnings, including premium 
overtime and shift-differential payments for the workers employed on 
aircraft-parts production, amounted to $1.045 as compared with the 
gross average of $1.063 shown above for total plant employment dur- 
ing the same pay-roll period. This slight difference in earnings (1.8 
cents an hour) is presumably due, at least in part, to the fact that 
most of the trainees in these plants were employed on aircraft parts. 

A distribution of the plants, according to the gross average hourly 
earnings of workers making aircraft parts in November 1942, and 
the percentage of workers employed by the piants in each earnings 
interval appear in table 4. Twenty of the establishments studied 
showed plant average hourly earnings of $1.20 or more an hour, and 
employed 22 percent of the workers; 15 of these establishments were 
in the North Central States, and 5 in California. The 58 plants with 
averages between 90 cents and $1.05 an hour employed 47 percent 
of all the aircraft workers in the 148 plants for which plant averages 
were available. 
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Tasre 4.—Distribution of Aircraft-Parts Plants and Workers, by Plant Average | ,,;), 
Earnings,' November 1942 : 





| | 
Number of | Percent 


Plant average hourly earnings 2 
tte any Ca plants of workers 


Under 80 cents ¥ : ae 23 
80 and under 85 cents peg 9% 10 
85 and under 90 cents___- a 17 
90 and under 95 cents ‘ , 20 
95 cents and under $1 ’ -* 20 
$1 and under $1.05 aoe 18 
$1.05 and under $1.10___- ’ 7 
$1.10 and under $1.20_. 13 
$1.20 and under $1.30 8 
$1.30 and over_. 12 


Total_... . 3148 





Average for all plants. rae CS $1. 045 








Includes only workers employed on aircraft-parts production. 
? Earnings shown include overtime premium pay and shift-differential payments. 
Wage data not available for 1 plant. 


Differences in the levels of earnings among these plants reflec 
several factors in addition to differences in basic wage rates. Included 
are regional differentials, variations in the amounts of extra payments 
for work on late shifts, and differences in the length of the average 
workweek and, therefore, in the relative amounts of premium pay for 
overtime. There was no uniform re lationship between earnings levels 
and size of plant. Plants with 100 workers or less, as well as plants 
with over 900 workers, were found in each interval shown in table 4 


Earnings by Occupation, November 1942 


The occupational wage data given in table 5 are based on the earn- 
ings of virtually all first- or dayl ight-shift workers engaged in aircraft- 
parts production? It will be recalled that more than 55 percent of 
the total number of aircraft employees in the 149 plants studied were 
working on the first shift. The occupational earnings data are shown 
separately for male and female workers. Although many of tli 
female occupations contained too few workers to justify the computa- 
tion of average earnings for all regions, the occupations were included 
in the table to give a complete picture of the range of occupations in 
which women were employed at the time of the survey. 

As a group, the first-shift wage earners in the 149 plants surveyed 
received average straight-time earnings of 91.1 cents an hour in 
November 1942. ‘The difference between this average and the gross 
average of $1.045 shown above for aircraft workers reflects the effect 
upon earnings of premium overtime rates and shift-differential pay- 
ments. It is estimated that elimination of overtime premium pay- 
ments alone would reduce gross earnings from $1.045 to 95.8 cents an 
hour. First-shift male workers were paid an average hourly rate oi 
96.1 cents, or 5 cents more than the combined average of 91.1 cents fo. 
all workers. Women, who constituted 18.3 percent of all first-shil 
wage earners, received an average of 68.9 cents an hour. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings for all plants combined 
ranged from $1.622 an hour for class A male drop-hammer operators 

’ A few first-shift occupations have been omitted because they were represented in too few plants or | 


few workers. Data for one large plant were used with reduced weight in order to avoid overrepresent 
of this plant. 
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‘9 54.1 cents an hour for female journeymen’s helpers. Nearly one- 
‘hird of the employees were in occupations in which the average wage 
was $1.00 or more an hour. Workers in 25 of the occupational groups, 
oxeluding trainees and apprentices, showed average earnings of less 
‘han 70 cents an hour; 8 percent of the workers were employed in 
‘hese groups. 

Among male workers, 42 eccupational groups showed straight-time 
averages Of $1.00 or more an hour and included 37.8 percent of the 
male workers for whom detailed wage data were compiled; slightly 
more than 5 percent of the male workers were classified in the 6 occu- 
national groups in which earnings averaged $1.25 or more an hour. 
Approximately 15 percent of the male employees, excluding trainees 
and apprentices, were classified in the 17 occupational groups in which 
the combined averages for all plants were 80 cents an hour or less. 
Class B bench assemblers, who constituted the largest male group, 
averaged 90.5 cents an hour and represented 3.3 percent of the total 
number of first-shift workers. 

More than two-thirds of the female workers, excluding trainees and 
apprentices, were employed in the 46 occupational groups having 
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ided #% average hourly earnings of 80 cents or less, and well over one-half of 
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ents J this number averaged 70 cents or less. In only one occupation, class 

rag A welders, were female workers paid over $1.00 an hour. Inspectors, 

y 101 class C (female), the largest single occupational group, accounted 

Vels for 2.1 percent of all workers and averaged 63.4 cents an hour. 

awnts 

le 4 TasLe 5.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings ' of First-Shift Workers in Aircraft- 

Parts Plants, by Occupation, Sex, and Region, November 1942 
ee Eastern | North Cen- ‘alifaenia | SOUthwest- 

Wn- All States States tral States California | ern States 

t of Occupation and class Per- yn e Per- er er- ginny Per- a: Per- rg 

_ cent | hour-| 2" | hour-| C€P* | hour-| °&@* | hour-| °€@* | hour- 

va work- ly BS ly work- ly W a ly =.% ly 

wh ers earn- ers earn- a. earn- ers earn- ers earn- 

: ings ings ’ ings ings ; ings 
th : ae AG ea te eo — = nal Ps ¢ 
ts- 

tat All workers __. 100. 0 $0. 911 100.0 $0. 819) 100. 0)$0. 948! 100.0 $0.914) 100. 0/$0. 811 

led Males 2 81.7) .961| 83.8) .858) 80.7/ 1.008) 80.8) .962) 87.6) .828 

3 Females 18.3) .689) 16.2) .617; 19.3) .698) 19.2) .711|} 12.4) .@95 
$1] : . ; | tee Tod TE 
Males 
re Acetylene-burner operators 2 
Acid dippers -4| .814 5} .901 .3| .819 5} .729 .3| .772 
iv Anodizers, class A .1|) 1.082 -1;} 1.010 1 1.082) (2) (3) 

NSe Anodizers. class B a 812 .1; .829 (2 (3) 
Apprentices .5| .748 6; .901 . oe 41 .750 .4| .573 

pe Assembicrs, bench, class A 1.2 1.019 1.3) .865 1.0) 1.029 2.3) 1.077 
Assemblers, bench, class B-- -- 3.3) . 905 9| .715 3.4) . 991 3.4, .879) 2.5) .783 

LV- Assemblers, bench, class C --- 1.4 748 1.6) .654 1.5 795 1.1) .755 2.0! .617 

\- Assemblers, floor, class A__..-- 2.3) 1. 226 1.3! .698 3. 5} 1. 297 .5| .973 1] @ 

. Assemblers, floor, class B___.--- .4, .840 9 .542 1.7 897 1.6) .803 

an Assemblers, floor, class C._..--. hele 2| .737 I 700 .2| .783 3| . 678 1} (3) 

’ I ae (2) 1. 071 1 (3) (2) 1. 141 

Ul Boring-mill operators, class A - -- 3} 1.219 l} ( 4| 1.252 2! 1. 086 

i Boring-mill operators, class B - -- .i| .948 1} .908 1) .978 1} ¢ 
Broaching-machine operators... -- -1) .958 1; .674 1} 1.075) @ 

1] i T = y 963 2.0 .909 7\ 1.075 8 800 { 764 
Burrers, class B_....-. tha tditad : 1.2; .931 1.6, .823 1.2) 1.027 13, . 797 1} 
a .6| .714 8| .649 3} .745; 1.3) .732 4) .633 

add Carpenters, maintenance, class A - --- .3) 1.069 3}. 857 2) 1.113 .5) 1.123 I 

Carpenters, maintenance, class B __- -- 3 882 4) . 710 "3 | 964 3) Ry 9! 999 

S, Clerks, production. watinaes ° .4| . 842 -4) .820 7, . 880 
Clerks, shipping and receiving -- .8| .828 ; .9| .830 1.2} .841 6; .717 
Clerks, stocks and stores_--........-- é 2.9, .826; 3.0) .735) 2.9) .873) 3.4) .801 2.7| .739 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 5.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings ' of First-Shift Workers in 
Parts Plants, by Occupation, Sex, and Region, November 1942—Continw 





Eastern North Cen- 


. } Cali ; 
States tral States alifornia 


All States 


Aver- A ver- +r: 
. Per- Aver Per- | Aver 
age age | cent | age 
hour- hour- oa hour- 
, , ly 
earn- 


Occupation and class | Per- 
cent cent 
of 
worl - 
ers 


Males—Continued 


Die setters . 2'$0. 962) (2) (3) 0. 3 $0. 958 0.1 
Drill-press operators, class A af 0. 5) $1. 005 2.0) 1.095 l 
Drill-press operators, class B_. . .3| .896 1.8) .785 1.2} .965 1. 
Drill-press operators, class C 1.6) .627 ; . 807 l 
Drop-hammer operators, class A -. _- 5) 1. 622 1.8 1. 664 . 3] 1.829 
Drop-hammer operators, class B 1.2} 1.214 ‘ . 940 
Electricians, class A . 162 ‘ . 953 ; . 204 
Electricians. class B 2} . 966 .915 .2| .994 
Electricians, class C (3) : R86 
Expediters . . 050 
Firemen, stationary boiler a ~ = 
Foremen, working, class A -. a . 30% .0) 1.204 5 1.311 
Foremen, working, class 5 ; 35 .9| .902 . 054 
Foremen, working, class C ae (2 (3) 811 
Gear cutters, class B al 2 911 
Grinding-machine cperators, class A : .16 1. 057 . . 209 
Grinding-machine operators, class B ; . 5 . . 032 
Grinding-machine operators, class C .1| .856 : 3 ; . 941 
Heat treaters, class A , . : .178 
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Helpers, machine operators’ 9 . 767 .3) . 6 .6) . 861 
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Inspectors, class B é 2. 6 YS4 
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Janitors 
Job setters 
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Lathe operators, engine, class A 
Lathe operators, engine, class B 
Lathe operators, engine, class C 
Lathe operators, turret, class A 
Lathe operators, turret, class B 
Lathe operators, turret, class C . 025 
Lay-out men. class A : 347 
Lay-out men, class B 2) . 947 . 083 
Loaders and unloaders; racks and con- 
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Machine operators, all-round, class A 
Machine operators, all-round, class B 
Machinists, general - 

Maintenance men, general 

Metal-saw operators 

Milling-machine operators, class A 
Milling-machine operators, class B- 
Milling-machine operators, class C_- 
Millwrights, class A 

Millwrights, class B 

Oilers, maintenance 

Packers 

Painters, production 

Painters, maintenance 

*atternmakers, wood 

Pipefitters, maintenance . 

Planer operators 

Platers 

Power-brake operators, class A 
Power-shear operators... - ’ 
Punch-press operators, class A 
Punch-press operators, class B_ 
Punch-press operators, class ( 
Repairmen, machine 

Repairmen, product. 

Riveters, pneumatic _ - 
Riveting-machine operators - 

Router operators . -- - 
Salvagers......... 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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>.— Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings ' of First-Shift Workers in Aircraft- 
Parts Plants, by Occupation, Sex, and Region, November 1942—Continued 
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sndb last operators 3 $0. 88: 3 2) $. 87: 
serew-machine operators, class A 7| 1.212 ) » 967 9} 1. 955 . 5) 1.192 
cerew-machine operators, class B 5} 1. 037 2} .781 8 1.069 .3| .956 
serew-machine operators, class ( 4 862 2} .682 6 .879 1} .831 
Sh perators 2} .977 3} . 923 1; 1.195) (2) | ¢ 1.0 778 
ceatel metal workers, class A 7) 1.119 .7| 1.180 7| 1.132 . 6} 1. 117 8) | 
sheet-emetal workers, class B- 7 820 1.8 .815 3 R887 .6 823 L.7 709 
solderers, class B - -1, 1.106 .1, 1.101 5) (3) 
Solderers, class C Be (2) . 840 (2) . 906 ‘ 1} 
Straighteners 1; .910 -1} .700) (2) 1. 103 .2) .880 -2) (8) 
plate makers, class A 1} 1.251} (3) (3) .1} 1.253) (3%) (3) (2) (3) 
Ten a ate makers, class B ] 954 a 960 -1} @) 
rps ate makers, class C - . 756 -2| . 764 .2); @) 
sters, Class A... 1) 1.059 .2| . 886] -1/ 1.174 1) 1.106 .2} .940 
Testers, class B-- - ; - 2 853 5) .842 .2| .848 - 912 2] © 
esters, class C 3} .773 .2) .703 3) .845 .4 715 6 646 
hread-milling-machine operators 2) 1. 085 2; .862 .3) 1.150 2 950 
imekee pers . o &39 4 717 an 915 a 838 7 734 
gle-press operators (2) . 900 (2) (3) .1| 1.042 
ol and die makers, class A 2. 5) 1.346 3.3) 1.320 2.3) 1.376 3.1) 1.330 1.0, 1.113 
»l and die makers, class B 9) 1.030 1} 1.010 1.0) 1.035 1.1) 1.050 1.3} .948 
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ol grinders .6) 1.072 H 047 .7| 1.071 7; 1.135 
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Trainees, machine operators 1.5 700 2.0; .628 1.0) .744 2.9 706 4, .469 
lrainees, other 2.5) .700 .6| .615 3.5) .716 1.9 703 1.3; .448 
‘ruck drivers .4> . 838 a oa 3) .955 .6 787 7 695 
ruckers, hand i <a 1.1} .755 9| .781 4 755 (2) ( 
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Assemblers, bench, class A 2; .7%8 ae .2| .919 

Assemblers, bench, class B , 1.1} .837 1.3) .747 1.3) .865 1.1} .838 —_ 
Assemblers, bench, class C : 1.7| .678 3.8) .648 1.4 690 1.2) .712 

Assemblers, floor, class A (2) R55 (2) R55 

Assemblers, floor, class B 2 800 = 803 2| .785 
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Lathe operators, engine, class C (2) 613) _- (2) 650 1 
Lathe operators, turret, class B (2) . 844 1) .850, (2) (3) 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings’ of First-Shift Workers in Ajj. 
Parts Plants, by Occupation, Sex, and Region, November 1942—Continu: 





Eastern North Cen- 


States tral States | California 


All States 


Occupation and class r- er- Aver- 
ay | ze | age 
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earn- 


Females—C ontinued 


Lathe operators, turret, class C 

Loaders and unloaders; racks and con- 
veyors 

Metal-saw operators ‘et 

Milling-machine operators, class B . 790) . 1 $0. 698) 

Milling-machine operators, class C Nz = 

Packers 

Painters 

Punch-press operators, class B 

Punch-press operators, class C .4| . 63% e 

Riveters, pneumatic 

Riveting-machine operators 

Salvagers ee 

Screw-machine operators, class C 

Sheet-metal workers, class B 

Solderers, class C 

Straighteners 

Testers, class C 

Timekeepers 

Tool-crib attendants, class B 

Tool grinders , _ See = ; . 56E a. 

Trainees, machine operators f : 545 , . 55S 2. . 641 

Trainees, other : . 697 

Welders, hand, class A . 180 

Welders, hand, class B 

Welders, hand, class C 

Welders, machine 


0. 3/$0.556) 1 
Su (2 


- | 
. 597) 
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. 636 
. 697 


74 


. 753 





| The average hourly earnings shown in this table are exclusive of premium overtime and shift-differ 


payments. 
? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. These occupations are included in the table to indicate fully the 1 


of the occupational pattern in the industry. Although average earnings by occupation are not show: 
these workers, their earnings have been included in the average earnings for all workers, and for n 


female workers separately. 
* Too few workers and/or plants to warrant computation of an average. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


The magnitude of regional wage differentials is apparent from tl: 
weighted averages, shown in table 5, for each geographical region 
The highest straight-time average hourly rate for all workers was 
found in the North Central region; the average for this region was 
94.8 cents an hour, or nearly 4 cents an hour more than the combined 
average for the four regions. The average for California was 91.4 
cents an hour, while averages of 81.9 and 81.1 cents are shown for 
the Eastern States and the Southwestern States, respectively. In 
most of the occupations for which regional comparisons are possible. 
the highest hourly averages are found in the North Central region 
There is substantial evidence to indicate that earnings in the Michigan 
plants studied tended to be somewhat above those in the other fiv: 
States in the North Central region. The proportion of Michigan 
plants studied, however, is not adequate to warrant the presentation 
of separate data for that State. 
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SIZE OF PLANT 







A tabulation of occupational earnings by size of plant, in terms of 
numbers of wage earners employed, yielded no conclusive evidence 
‘hat workers in large plants received higher earnings generally than 
‘those in small plants. In many of the occupations, the average 
earnings for workers in the smaller plants exceeded the averages for 
workers employed for similar work in the large plants. 













METHOD OF WAGE PAYMENT 









The effect of incentive methods of wage payment upon average 
hourly earnings in the industry appears to be significant, although 
the numbers of workers paid under such systems are not adequate to 
permit a detailed analysis of this factor. The averages for plants 
in which workers were paid under a production-bonus or piece-work 
system were consistently higher than the average rates paid to time 
workers in the same occupations. As stated earlier, incentive systems 
were found to a greater extent in the North Central area than in the 
plants in any other region; this was one factor contributing to the 
comparatively higher average rates for this region. The apparent 
inconsistency in the averages for some occupations is due entirely 
to the fact that some of the workers were paid under incentive systems. 
Class B female bench assemblers, for instance, showed an average of 
83.7 cents an hour, whereas the class A workers in the same occupation 
averaged only 77.3 cents an hour; the average for the class B workers 
was raised by incentive payments in some plants, whereas virtually 
all of the class A assemblers were paid on a straight hourly basis. A 
similar situation is found in the case of female drill-press operators, 
where the class C operators averaged 73.6 cents an hour as compared 
with 72.5 cents an hour for class B operators. 

























IN OCCUPATIONAL EARNINGS 





PLANT RANGES 








For most of the occupations studied there was a very wide range 
in earnings between the highest and the Jowest averages for individual 
plants. The occupations for which individual plant ranges are shown 
in table 6 were selected for their numerical importance in terms of the 
numbers of workers included. This tabulation has been confined to 
plants in the North Central States in order to eliminate, as far as 
possible, any regional wage difference. The occupations included 
represent approximately 77 percent of all the first-shift employees 
studied in the North Central States. 

The greatest spread in average straight-time earnings was found 










for class A working foremen who averaged $2.25 in the plant with the 
highest rate for this occupation and $1.095 in the plant with the 
lowest average. The range for class A welders was from 81.3 cents to 
$1.867 an hour. These ranges are limited in their significance because 
they show the extremes in plant earnings by occupatien and do not 
indicate the range for individual workers. They do, however, reveal 
the extent of the variations from the general averages for all plants 
combined. for each occupation. 
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Tasie 6.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings of First-Shift Workers in © hort, 
Occupations in Aircraft-Parts Plants, North Central States, November 194: 





. Number Average averag: 
Occupation and class of hourly 
plants earnings 


Individual] INC 


[re 
war 
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Male workers rary 
Assemblers, bench, class A_. 4 me 
Assemblers, bench, class B_-. ot a 
Assemblers, bench, class C “ti | 
Assemblers, floor, class A prasz 
Assemblers, floor, class B xce 
Buffers ‘ al 
Burrers, class B in |} 
‘om 
\ 


wn 


aul uel aell- antennal aol ool ol a ee 
. — _ - 


Clerks, shipping and receiving 
Clerks, stocks and stores 
Drill-press operators, class A 
Drill-press operators, class B 
Drill-press operators, class C - - 
Foremen, working, class A 
Foremen, working, class B- 
Grinding-machine operators, class A 
Grinding-machine operators, class B 
Helpers, machine operators 
Inspectors, class A . 
Inspectors, class B 
Inspectors, class C ; de rea 
Janitors " 
Job setters side 
Laborers 
Lathe operators, engine, class A suc 
Lathe operators, engine, class B ore. 
Lathe operators, turret, class A 
Lathe operators, turret, class B revé 
Milling-machine operators, class A hou 
Milling-machine operators class B m 
Painters- my 
wit 
diff 
y 
pre 


pre- 
kilo 
hou 
fron 
kilo 


allel en ee ee ee 


tt et et BO 


Punch-press operators, class A - _. 
Repairmen, machine 
Riveters, pneumatic 
Screw-machine operators, class A 
Screw-machine operators, class B 
Screw-machine operators, class C 
Sheet-metal workers, class A 

Tool and die makers, class A ton 

Tool and die makers, class B. 

Tool grinders : per 

Trainees, machine operators__.- 

Trainees, other__- : , ; tot 

Truckers, hand --. } . 781 | ' | 

Watchmen - ae : 97: ' 

Welders, hand, class A oe unt 
Female workers: 

Assemblers, bench, class B 9 | aul 

Assemblers, bench, class C ‘ So : slo 
Burrers, class C ’ 4 . ‘ : a 
Drill-press operators, class C . ul Lik 
Inspectors, class C __. , , .& ‘ 
Punch-press operators, class C cael ‘ : HS om 
Riveters, pneumatic . -- ; . 726 . 825 é' ade 
Trainees, machine operators ‘ ( ‘ . 750 | A 
Trainees, other , ‘ AL aw 
Hi 

















LABOR CONDITIONS IN HUNGARY ® 


INCREASED industrialization in Hungary was an outgrowth of the 
Treaty of Trianon, signed in 1920 after the country’s ‘defeat in the 
war of 1914-18. Although nearly one-fourth of the working popu- 
lation Was engaged in industry at the time of the 1930 census, Hun- 
gary 'S ; economy remained essentially agricultural. The predominance 
of a low-wage, underemployed agricultural labor force acted as a 
brake on the industrial wage level. Skilled crafts were the single 
xception and, owing to scarcity of trained workers, the skilled workers 
in Hungary have even been paid at higher rates than employees of 
omps arable skill in certain neighboring countries. 

Military defeat cost the country approximately two-thirds of its 
pre-war territory. The land area was reduced from 325,411 square 
kilometers * in 1910 to 93,073 square kilometers. As a result of the 
boundary settlement, the population declined to 7,990,000 in 1920 
from 20,890, 000 in 1910. The population density was 86 per square 
kilometer in 1920 as compared with 65 in 1910, and by 1930 had 
reached 93 per square kilometer. Losses in resources were also con- 
siderable, and included productive farm land, forests, and minerals, 
such as salt, gold, silver, copper, zinc, antimony, manganese, and iron 
ore, but commercially valuable bauxite deposits and coal mines were 
retained. Rich agricultural land also remained within the new 
boundaries, and a variety of grains and fruits, including grapes for the 
important winemaking industry, continued in production. However, 
with the agricultural resources left to Hungary, it would have been 
dificult to maintain the population by agriculture alone. & 

There remained in post-war Hungary a homogeneous population 
predominantly of Magyar speech and origin. Classified by mother 
tongue, the people were 92.1 percent Magyar, 5 5.5 percent German, 1.2 
percent Slovak, and 1.2 percent other nation alities; 98 percent of the 
total knew the native Hungarian or Magyar language. 

Hungary did not become an active belligerent in the present war 
until mid-1941, but from the time of the Munich settlement in the 
autumn of 1938, from which she benefited in the partition of Czecho- 
slovakia, it was apparent that her allegiance was to the Axis Powers. 
Like other countries—especially those of Europe—her internal econ- 
omy was affected by the war from its start in September 1939. In 
addition to the land acquired from Czechoslovakia under the Vienna 
award (November 1938), Sub-Carpathia was reincorporated into 
Hungary in March 1939, and when, on Novemberj20, 1940, Hungary 
signed a pact to unite with Germany, Italy, and Japan in bringing 
about the ‘“‘new order,’ she annexed half of Rumania’s Transylvanian 
territory. Thus, the present Hungary has much the same boundaries 
as before 1920. 







































Employment and Unemployment 


The geography of Hungary has had an effect on the types of em- 
ployment. The country is landlocked between the Alps and Car- 
pathian Mountains in Central Europe and is cut into two contrasting 
regions by the Danube River. Budapest, the political and cultural 


* Prepared in the Bureau’s Editorial and Research Division by Margaret H. Schoenfeld. 
Square kilometer =0.3861 square mile. 
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center, lies on the Danube. In Transdanubia, which is west .f ;), 
river, conditions have long been stabilized, and a prosperous agric \\|ty, 
exists. On the great plains to the east of the Danube periodic jny,. 
sions retarded development of intensive agriculture, and both cu-:om: 
and costumes retain much of their earlier stamp. 

Transdanubia has three regions: Kisalféld, a denuded plain wit} ay 
advanced agriculture, of which the chief crops are wheat, rye, an, 
cattle fodder; the central highland belt, including the Lake Balato,, 
district, where forestry, fishing, mining, and tourist traffic are supple. 
mented by intensive agriculture; and the Danube-Drava angle which 
resembles the central region but has more advanced mining and agri. 
cultural activities. Village life predominates in all three regions 
On the Nagy-Alféld (great plain on the east) there are two regions 
known as the Danube-Tisa and the Tisa, consisting of cereal-growing 
land and pastures. Large groups of people, mainly agricultural, haye 
stayed in settlements which are the result of earlier grouping for 
defense. These settlements are gradually developing the characteris. 
tics of urban centers. Workers raise their crops and live a semi- 
nomadic life miles away on the plain, where they herd their cattle. 
Housing erected for use in the agricultural season has gradually been 
put to all-year use. Both regions in the east sweep up to rich vine- 
clad and forested slopes and northern highlands where there ar 
mines and tourist traffic. 

Before the partition of Hungary, the large estates had a dispro- 
portionate amount of land. Four thousand proprietors owned nearly 
one-third of the land area and 2,400,000 small holders lived on littl; 
more than one-half of it. After the Treaty of Trianon, less than 47 
percent of the land belonged to small holders and 36 percent was i 
large estates. Arable land belonging to small holders declined from 
69 percent before the war of 1914—18 to 59 percent afterwards; inde- 
pendent farmers dropped from 35 to 25 percent of the population in 
the same period, and the dependent laborers and servants rose from 
37 to 46 percent of the total. 

Land reform therefore became a necessity, and in 1920 a measure for 
this purpose was introduced. The plan was amplified and extended 
several times. The State was empowered to expropriate in precisel) 
defined cases, and some 575,000 hectares? were distributed to new 
owners. Previous owners were compensated. Able-bodied but prop- 
ertyless agricultural workers dropped from 754,000 in 1920 to 562,528 
in 1930; in the same period, the land in small holdings rose from 
4,420,000 to 4,800,000 hectares between 1920 and 1935, and that in 
large estates decreased from 3,340,000 to 2,767,000 hectares. So- 
called ‘“‘dwarf’’ holdings of 1 or 1% hectares were created in the process, 
and their existence necessitated further reforms. Progress was madi 
in 1936 by the laws regarding entailed estates, the promotion of land 
settlement, and the establishment of a National Land Credit Institute 
In recent years the Government has announced the policy of creating 
new small holdings on 700,000 hectares of land belonging to the larg: 
estates. 

When the latest census was taken (1930), the concentration of th 
population was greatest on the Great Plain which accounted [01 
4,866,934 persons, or over half of the 8,688,319 inhabitants. Budapest 
the only large city (and which is included in the Great Plain) /iad 





2 100 hectares=1 square kilometer. 
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; 006,184 residents. Transdanubia had a population of 2,685,509 and 
the North 1,135,876. Population density in Budapest was 4,860.8 
perso! 3 Ay square kilometer. One area in the north had a density 
of 1,161.5 and two dense areas in Transdanubia averaged 942.2 and 
868.5, ‘ae tively. Independent and other cities accounted for 
9 881,251 persons, or one-third of the total. As of January 31, 1941, 
Budapest had 1,162,800 of the-total (13,643 600) inhabitantsin Hungary. 
The two next largest cities of Szeged and Debrecen had fewer than 
150,000 inhabitants each, according to the latest estimates. 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


Of Hungary’s 8,688,319 inhabitants in 1930, 44.1 percent were 
sainfully employed; 66.7 percent of the males and 22.4 percent of the 
females were classed in the gainful population. 

Employment in mining, industry, transportation, and commerce 
declined steadily from an index of 100 in 1929 to 81.2 in 1933, the 
lowest index for any year during the depression. Beginning in 1934 
the index of employ ment rose and by 1937 it was 104. The index 
increased steadily from that time and for 1940 was 125.6. Employ- 
ment in agriculture is not measured in a regular statistical series. 

Both agricultural and industrial production began to decline in 1929 
Agriculture suffered acutely in the following years, owing to short 
crops and the inferior quality of the grain ‘n some parts of the c ountry. 
Because of the exceptionally good 1933 crops, the outlook was better 
in 1934; prices were also higher and the export market improved. 
In 1935, the situation was less favorable. Crop yields improved in 
1936 but the agricultural workers were not appreciably better off, as 
world agricultural markets had fallen and domestic consumption was 
hampered by the low wage level. Political developments in 1938, 
namely the Anschluss with Germany and Austria, gave Hungary a 
continuing ‘“‘market’”’ for her products and since then she has been 
drained of her produce by her allies. 

Once Hungary was drawn into the Axis camp by a series of con- 
cessions of land, instead of through force, her agricultural and indus- 
trial population were working to capacity for Germany. Imports 
lagged and therefore this economic collaboration favored industriali- 
zation in Hungary. According to recent information, a number of 
new factories came into operation during 1942 but the crops in that 
year were far below expectations. 


OCCUPATIONS OF LABOR FORCE 


After the Treaty of Trianon (1920), industrial production was about 
40 percent of the pre-war total. Less-close trade relations with other 
countries and internal currency difficulties led to an increase in 
domestically produced goods. Industrialization was approved by the 
League of Nations and had for its purpose reduction in the adverse 
trade balance. As a result of this increased industrialization, the 
economic life of Hungary was altered and the proportion of industrial 
workers increased. efore the present war, nearly one-fourth of the 
total population, comprising workers and their families, secured their 
iving from industrial production, including small trades. Of the 
goods sold, 52 percent by value represented industrially produced 
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articles. Industry, handicrafts, and building construction acc, 
for 34 percent of the national income, and 30 percent of the tax 
was borne by industry. 

Although the part of the population attached to agriculture de. \\),o, 
from 64.5 percent in 1910 for Greater Hungary (56 percent fo» th, 
portion left after 1920) to 55.7 percent in 1920 and to 51.8 perest j) 
1930, agriculture was still the main pursuit. The flow away jroy 
the land no doubt continued after 1930. In that year, however. 4: 
million persons were still classified as agricultural as compared wit] 
2.8 million in industry, trade, and transportation—a 60-percent ¢xces 
in favor of agriculture. Administration, the professions, and othe, 
occupations accounted for the remaining 1.4 million persons in th, 
population. 

Distribution of that part of the population classified as o 
workers in the 1930 census is shown in table 1. 


TaBLe |—Distribution of Gainful Workers in Hungary, by Industrial or Occupationa| 


Group, 1930 





Number of 


Group Employers 
and inde- | Salaried W age 
pendent | employees earners 
workers 


Unpaid 
family 
workers 


Total gainful workers , 055, 953 


Avriculture, forestry 700, 466 
Mines and blast furnaces 30 
Industry 216, 516 
Commerce, banking 83, 995 
Transport and communication 9, 335 
Public administration, national defense, 

professional services 19, 735 
Domestic service 
Day laborers 
Other occupations 25, 876 





SKILLS OF THE LABOR FORCE 


The chief occupational skills of the people are, of course, agri- 
cultural and horticultural. Of 2,031,451 persons in these pursuits 11 
1930, general agriculture employed 2,004,948. The clothing trades 
accounted for 206,228 of the 874,005 persons in industry: iron and 
metallurgy, for 103,170; machinery, for 98.112; food and drink trades 
for 96,993; and textiles, for 53,242. Home industries employed 
11,322 persons. Development of the preparation of foodstuffs an 
provisions was natural in an agricultural country. Development of 
other types of manufacture, particularly ofjtextiles, was fostered by 
Government subsidy. 


SPECIAL GROUPS OF WORKERS 


A special problem, that of refugees, was brought on by the presen’ 
war. In spite of Hungary’s link with the Axis before her activ 
belligerency, she gave protection to refugees from the Nazis. Th 
Poles were in a special category, as they sought only a temporary 
haven and wanted to return to Poland eventually. Maintenance 0! 
the refugees was a considerable problem for both governmental :n¢ 
private relief agencies. 
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Sexsonal migration is common in agricultural countries, and in 
Hungary there is normally a movement of labor to industry, during 
-easons that farm work is slack, and back again to the land during the 
rop-year. In addition, during the peacetime years, 1935-38, it was 
ostimated that 40,000 residents of agricultural districts moved each 
«ymmer from the densely populated rural districts of eastern and 
outhern Hungary to other regions of the country in search of work. 

A special type of migration has developed since the present war 
began and even before, resulting from Germany’s attempts to obtain 
labor from Hungary. In the case of the conquered countries such 
mportations into Germany were forced, but in the case of the satellite 
countries (including Hungary) were reputedly under voluntary 
areement. An order of June 27, 1939, prohibited placement of 
Hungarian industrial workers in employment in foreign countries, 
except through public employment agencies. 

















UNEMPLOYMENT 






Work applications, made at the public employment offices and the 
non-fee-charging private agencies, increased from 43,592 in 1930 to 
66,235 in 1932. Registrants began to decline in number in 1933 and 
reached a low of 43,684 in 1940. After Hungary entered the war on 
June 27, 1941, registration rose (averaging 48,892 for the year), owing 
either to dislocations resulting from warfare or to a greater eagerness 
to work. By June 1942, registration had dropped to 38,443. 

30th the Social Democratic and Christian trade-unions aided their 
umemployed members. Statistics of union unemployment showed 
increases in the number unemployed in the early 1930’s, a recovery, 
and then a recession before the war (which recession extended into 
1940 for the Social Democratic affiliates). 

A study of conditions in agriculture, covering the period 1935-38, 
disclosed more acute unemployment for women and children than for 
men. Surplus agricultural labor was found chiefly in certain densely 
populated eastern and southern districts. The percentage un- 
employed varied from 1.8 to 30.8 percent in the different districts. 
Among over 700,000 workers covered in the survey, including laborers 
and domestic farm servants but excluding small landholders, the 
percent unemployed declined from 22.4 in 1935 to 12.5 in 1938. 
| This reduction was attributed to emigration to Germany and transfers 
from agriculture to other work. 

Governmental measures to lessen the suffering entailed by the 
economic crisis that began in 1929 were directed primarily toward 
alleviating the condition of the agricultural population, on whose 
prosperity Hungarian welfare so largely depends. Between 1932 and 
1934 numerous orders were promulgated whereby the farmers’ debt 
burden was reduced, either by forgiveness or postponement of pay- 
ments. Aid to nonagricultural labor was afforded on a limited scale 
by means of public works and subsidy to the union unemployment- 
relief funds. 

Legislation of 1938 had for its purpose insuring greater stability 
in social and economic life, and combating uremployment among 
salaried employees. Provision was made for establishing trade 
chambers for the press, theater, and cinema industries. The chambers 
were to include all persons in these trades and to regulate Jewish 
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employment im these and other professions. Only Hun; 
nationals could belong to the chambers; the Jewish membersh 
to be limited to 20 percent of the total, excluding war vetera) 
other special classes. Likewise the number of Jews employed 
press, professions, etc., was to be limited to 20 percent. 


LABOR REQUISITIONING 


In 1938, in order to insure that the requirements of the army 
would be met, provision was made for requisitioning labor for agri. 
culture if there was no other way of insuring continuity of employ. 
ment. The following year the liability to requisitioning was dec!aroq 
applicable to the general population between the ages of 14 and 79 
years, not only in case of war or impending war constituting ay 
immediate danger to the country but also in time of peace. Corporate 
bodies as well as individuals were subject to the order. Even inmates 
of prisons could be requisitioned, with the authorization of th, 
Minister of Justice. 

In requisitioning workers their physical fitness was to be taker 
into account; men were to be called before women; young persons 
before old persons; and unmarried before married persons. 

As regards women, voluntary enrollment was to be depended upon 
in the first instance. In time of peace the minimum age of liabi! it 
for women was 16 years. Pregnant women caring for children aged 
12 and under and for old people, etc., were exempted except in thei 
regular employment on work that could be performed at home. They 
were not liable for work 6 weeks before and after childbirth. Women 
were to be placed near their homes, if possible; children were to be so 
placed in all cases. 

Work might take varied forms. For example, a person might stay 
on the job in which he was already engaged, might enroll in training 
do collective and temporary work, or be assigned to industrial work 
The person assigned to industrial ‘work was to have the same condi- 
tions of employment and rate of remuneration that were customary 
for similar work. He would also be subject to the same penalties 
social-insurance contributions, etc. Special provision was made fo! 
the State to bear the expenses of travel incurred by requisitioned per- 
sons to and from work more than 15 kilometers away from their homes 
for allowances to members of families of those called; and for relief in 
cases of invalidity or death resulting from requisitioned labor for 
national defense. 


Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions 


TREND OF WAGES 1929-40 


In spite of the growing industrialization in Hungary since tli 
first World War, the w age level has remained relatively low. Per- 
sistent. underemployment kept the pay of agricultural labor at a bar 
subsistence level and since there was always more than enough idl: 
labor to man industrial enterprises, impetus was lacking to force up 
the scale of pay. A measure of the short-time employment afforded 
to the agricultural —* force is given in an International La! oe 


Office study which stated that in the middle 1930’s agricultur 
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lan orkers in Hungary were fortunate if they obtained an average of 180 
jays of work a year, as compared with an earlier average of 220 days. 
Such instances of rising wages as occurred were in scattered localities 
where the demand temporarily exceeded the labor supply. Generally, 
the pay scale was higher in Budapest than in other parts of the country, 
and urban workers had higher earnings than rural labor. With the 
exception of the skilled trades, however, wages were low, regardless 
of locality. Skilled workers were scarce and for this reason employers 
paid extra wages to obtain their services. 
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lo Industrial wages.—Hourly earnings in industry declined between 
ire 1929 and 1935 from an average of 0.57 pengé to 0.44 pengé.2 The 
| =) Mdaily averages were 5.15 and 3.89 pengdés, respectively. Wages 

i . ad bd \« . 

a commenced to increase in 1936, and by 1940 the hourly average was 
orate 0.8 pengd; the daily earnings were only 4.79 pengés, no doubt as a 
nate result of shorter working hours than in 1929. Although money 

th earnings declined beginning in 1930, real wages exceeded those of 
1929 between 1930 and 1934, as the prices of items entering into the 

‘ken fg cost of living dropped more than wages. In 1940, real hourly earnings 
cone i were higher than in 1929 but real daily earnings were lower. Table 

~ f° gives the hourly and daily earnings of industrial workers, as well as 
p01 index numbers of money and real wages, for the years 1929 through 

i. Tasie 2.—Hourly and Daily Earnings of Industrial Workers in Hungary, 1929-40 

1@] 

“hey usa : 

. Hourly earnings Daily earnings 
mel] i A REO, Ie a 
we St Yor Indexes (1929=100) of— Indexes (1929= 100) of 

Amount | __ Zz * i Amount ? 
stay Money Real Money Real 

an wages wages ! wages wages ! 

OT} wa - lie Tae aes ‘yi a 
' Pengés Pengos 

nda / wal 0. 57 100 100 5.15 100 100 
en 1930... - aad . 52 91 101 5. 02 97 108 

ar’ 1931. _- ; . 55 96 112 4.71 91 106 
1es 932 ; . 51 | 89 107 4. 34 84 101 

1933._... deh 48 &4 108 4.13 80 103 
10! 1934. 46 81 | 106 4.03 | 













we 1985... : 44 77 | 99 3.89 76 97 
es (ETRE . 45 79 | . 96 3.90 , 76 92 
. 1937 ; vail . 46 81 92 3. 97 77 SS 
[mn 1938 peeiiens . 49 86 us 4. 27 83 94 
f¢ yr 1939 2.53 293 2 107 2 4.38 285 * 95 

O40 os $ af 3. 5S 3 102 3108 34.79 $93 | 3 99 











Computed by International Labor Office on basis of a restricted sample. 
‘Including the northern territories and Sub-Carpathian Russia, 
Excluding eastern territories and Transylvania, 











Earnings have varied considerably among the industries. The 
textile industry has had the lowest wages; the average hourly earnings 
in that industry amounted to 0.47 pengé in 1929 and 0.51 pengé in 
1940. In the printing trades, the outstanding example of a skilled 
and high-wage industry, average hourly earnings were 1.18 pengés in 
1929 and 1.08 pengés in 1940. 

Agricultural wages.—Agricultural wages dropped considerably in 
the 1930’s. Payment in cash usually forms only about 12 to 15 per- 















in 1929 the pengé was worth 17.5 cents in United States currency. Although its value on the inter- 
national exchange has varied considerably since then, the pengé was worth 19.8 cents in the first 6 months 
of 1941, 
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cent of the total farm laborer’s income, and the rest consists o; 
ments in kind. A first-class laborer in County Vas, in the crop 
of 1935, received 12 pengés in cash, 75 kilograms each of whe 
rye, 50 kilograms each of barley and flour, 15 kilograms of potatos 
6 kilograms of other vegetables, 1 liter of vinegar, and 1.5 kilozram, 
each of fat and meat. These payments in kind were valued at 60 ¢° 
pengés; in addition, free lodging and fuel for heating were furnished 
by the employer. 
Daily agricultural wages rose between 1933 and 1939, as follows: 
1933 1939 
(pengés) (pengéds) 
Men- per day 1. 36 1. 96 
Women do 1. O1 1. 45 
Children ; do . 42 1. 02 


pay. 
CUSOn 


§ 
and 


FACTORS AFFECTING WAGES 


Cost of living.—The costs of clothing, food, fuel, shelter, and th 
other commodities entering into the worker’s cost of living are tly 
chief determinants as to whether a given wage is adequate. Living 
costs in Hungary remained below the 1929 level from 1930 through 
1940, but in 1941 the index (based on 1929 as 100) was 111. Food 
costs showed a similar movement, reaching an index of 106 in 194]. 
A further substantial increase occurred in 1942, when the cost-of- 
living index rose from 124 in January to 134 in December and the 
food index increased from 118 in January to 130 in October, in spite 
of attempts at price control instituted in 1939. 

Family allowances.—An addition to earnings was made in the form 
of family allowances to workers engaged in industry, commerce, and 
mining by law of 1938, effective on January 1, 1939. Employers 
having over 20 workers were required to meet the costs of famil\ 
allowances and administration, except those costs incurred for the 
administration of the central fund. Contributions were to be fixed 
annually in sufficient amount to cover expenses and to maintain a 
reserve. The annual rates were 48 pengés for males and 32 for 
females, during the first year, and organization and administrative 
costs were limited to 5 percent of the income resulting from the assess- 
ment on employers. 

Legitimate, adopted, or recognized illegitimate children under 14 
years of age who were dependent on a manual worker were eligible for 
family allowances. The benefit was 5 pengés a month, and in casi 
the worker died the family allowance was continued for 6 months. I! 
he was unemployed, sick, injured in an accident, or was called for 
military service, the benefit was payable for 3 months. 

The first system of family allowances for agricultural workers was 
established by the National Union of Agricultural Employers in the 
County of Fejér. Each employer contributed 5 pengés a year for eac!) 
family in his employ, the sum collected being divided, at the end o! 
the year, among the families having children under 12 years of av 
The family-allowance system became compulsory in 1939 and at tli 
end of that year each large family received an allowance of 70 to »' 
pengos. 

Vacations with pay.—By a law of 1937, wage earners in indust 
commerce, and mines became entitled to vacations with pay, rang! 
from 6 days after 1 year of service to 12 days after 17 years of ser\ 
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ve earners; for overseers and salaried employees in commerce 


for 
the range Was from 12 days after 5 vears of service to 18 days after 17 
vears, and for office workers, from 12 days after 3 years to 24 days 


»fter 15 years of service. When the present war started, provision 
was made for extra pay in lieu of the vacation period, if the time off 
could not be granted within the allotted time, but the restriction as 
‘9 time limits was later removed. 

Social-insurance benefits—-Contributions for social-insurance sys- 
toms are discussed in a later section of this article. Under most of the 
schemes the workers help to pay the cost of such plans but their bene- 
fits in time of sickness aad old age more than compensate for the charge 
avainst wages. 

WAGE LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


Both before the present war and since it started the Hungarian 
Government has made some provision to prevent the payment of 
unduly low wages in either agriculture or industry. 

Agriculture.— Free agreement between employers and agricultural 
workers was sanctioned as a means of establishing wages in cash and 
kind for agricultural workers under an order of 1921. Where neces- 
sary the chief local government authority was empowered to regulate 
wages for the current year, after hearing both parties. His decisions 
were final and penalties were established for infringement. 

In May 1940, provision was made for fixing minimum wages of 
agricultural workers, taking into account living conditions, cost of 
production, and market possibilities. An agricultural wages board 
was to be established in the chief town of each county, and a national 
board was to hear appeals. 

In February 1941, a formula was devised for fixing maximum wages 
as well. The minimum daily wages of day laborers and seasonal 
workers before March 20, 1941, were deemed to be the maximum 
unless declared otherwise by the national board. For workers whose 
output was above the average, the employer might grant a bonus of 
10 percent. Payment of wages above the maximum was deemed to 
be an offense for which a fine was provided. In June 1941, agricul- 
tural employers were permitted to pay a bonus of 20 percent, in addi- 
tion to the authorized maximum wage, to any agricultural worker 
whose output exceeded the average. 

Refusal of estate owners to make the required food allowances 
(under agreement) to permanent employees led to employee com- 
plaints. The workers held that money in lieu of food was of no use, 
as food supplies were not available for purchase. Therefore, the 
Government determined that the food allowances should be made as 
long as the work lasted. If the allowance was greater than the food 
ration to which a worker and his family were entitled, he was required 
to offer the surplus for sale. 

On December 5, 1941, the same minimum and maximum limits on 
wages of agricultural workers were ordered continued for 1942. If 
maximum rates had not been established, the 1941 minimum was 
applicable. 

Industry, commerce, and home work.—Pending a permanent law 
regulating wages in industry generally, an order was issued in 1935 
empowering the Minister of Commerce to fix minimum w age stand- 
ards. Wage boards were to hear cases and determine the rates of pay 
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in pursuits where wages were unduly low, either for a whole in ‘ust, 
or a branch, in the whole country or in a single region. 

When the Conditions of Employment Act was passed, on J) 'y 9 
1937, it provided a continuing plan for protecting the wages of n any) 
or intellectual workers chiefly in industry, commerce, and 1} ining 
Rates could be fixed for an entire industry, a branch, or for hom, 
work, throughout the country or regionally, if rates of pay were yp. 
duly low. Suitable machine ‘ry was to be established. The wag, 
committees formed for this purpose were to take into account wages 
paid for work of the same kind, the general wage level, and othi; 
pertinent factors. 

When determined, the minimum-wage rates became binding 9 
both parties. Appeals against decisions could be made to the compe. 
tent authority within 8 days. The Minister could approve or (is. 
approve the decision or refer it back to the committee. 

The order providing for the requisitioning of labor for nation: 
defense, in 1939, stated that persons requisitioned for industria! a 
home work should be paid at the ordinary rate for work of a simil; 
nature. 

Because of mounting living costs, wage increases totaling 15 perce 
were authorized in a series of orders during 1 1940 and 1941, covering 
both wage earners and salaried workers At first, a 7-percent advan 
was granted for the respective groups and the 8-percent increase was 
added later. The amount of increase in wages was a about suffi. 
cient to offset the rise in food costs only, as it was the Governmen 
policy that civilian workers should make a sacrifice, by dcing witbo T 
certain other items entering into the cost of living, in order to share i 
the creation of a modern army for Hungary.. Decreased consumptio 
was also necessitated by the shortage of goods. 

At the end of 1941, wages in nonagricultural employments (industr 
commerce, mines, and blast furnaces) were ordered stabilized at th 
minimum rates paid on October 5, 1940, or fixed in the collectiy 
agreements in-force. Employers were required to pay special sup- 
plements of 30 percent of wages (15 percent for piece workers 
Similar provisions were made for governing salaries. The maximu 
supplement was 30 percent of the annual salary in the lowest salar 
class, with smaller percentage supplements for the higher salaries. 


GENERAL TREND OF HOURS, 1929-40 


The average workday in Hungarian industry was nearly 9 hours 1 
1929. By 1939 it had dropped to 8.24 hours, but rose slightly 
8.33 in 1940. In the latter year the average hours worked were a 
follows for the chief industrial groups: 

Average daily 


hours 
Textiles ; i. Eee : 
Clothing. ___- ‘ er" . 8.00 
Leather, hair, feathers... - eee tO 
2 elit AS Di me ESE 8. 42 
NS eee en a Ee 8. 65 
Electricity, public service_........... 8. 80 


REGULATION OF HOURS 
Powers granted to the Minister of Commerce in 1935 authorized 


to fix working hours for commerce and industry, subject to a 4>- 
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veekly maximum. Tolerances were provided in issuing the 

ders to cover industries, or branches of industry, as for example, to 
vy 29 Mperm'| maintenance men to work longer hours and to meet cases: of 
nual mecessity. Under the 1937 legislation on conditions of employment, 
hine ifthe 8-our day and 48-hour week were given statutory rec ognition as the 
~ Miprdinary standards. Restrictions were to be placed on the hours 
worked in different pursuits, by means of ministerial orders issued 
after consultation with representatives of employer and employee 
organizations and taking into account the national interest and the 
economic conditions of the branch of industry or occupation. 

Between 1937 and the outbreak of war considerable progress was 
made in introducing the shorter workday and workweek. However, 
in September 1939, wartime necessity led to suspension of the various 
maximum-hours orders that had been promulgated. In October 1940, 
the Government temporarily restored the 8-hour day, but the order 
was rescinded again in April 1941. 


lstry Hour 









OVERTIME HOURS AND RATES OF PAY 


From the time that hours were regulated under Government order 
, Me in 1935) time and a quarter was fixed as the overtime rate, and this 
|. Aeremained unchanged even after the Government waived the limitations 
on regular hours of work. 


Labor and Employer Organization 


In general, the Hungarian Government authorities have discouraged 
and hampered the development of trade-unions, but have encouraged 
the growth of trade association by employers. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


“se _ Freedom of association, assembly, and combination by workers was 
limited during the war of 1914-18. Provision was made for stricter 
we supervision of the activities of labor organizations than had existed 
se earlier and the founding of new bodies was prohibited. Once the war 
' ended, political changes drastically affected the rights of trade- 
| unionists. From a monarchy the country passed, in rapid succession, 
to a democratic form of Government, to a Communist régime, and 
then to a monarchy under a regent appointed for life. Le gislation 
enacted in 1919 under the republie gave legal recognition to the 
complete freedom of organization by workers. To acquire legal 
personality the union had to submit its rules to the Government for 
approval, elect a committee, and register the association. No legal 
change was made when the Communist Government came into power, 
later in 1919; although workers were then required to join the unions, 

their activities were restricted and subject to direction. 

With the restoration of the monarchy, which took place in 1919, but 
was given formal status the following year when the permanent regent 
was named, the liberalized legislation governing trade-unions was 
repealed and the wartime regulations were restored by official order. 
The effect was to permit continued existence of associations with 

,, (2 'egularly approved rules, but those which had not yet obtained such 
—® 8pproval had to submit their rules to the Minister of Interior for 
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approval within 30 days and to suspend activities pending his » tio) 
Endorsement of the associations was optional with the Minist«. q), 
to the extent to which he acted favorably the trade-unions wer. jy , 
better position than they had been during the war period, whe» ney 
associations could not be formed under any circumstances. In (929 
the Minister consolidated the regulations and made the statemen: tha; 
he would permit trade-union organization only in cases deserving 
special consideration in the public interest. The chief mun cipg| 
authorities were instructed not to allow the establishment of branches 
of duly authorized associations, except where it appeared to be in th, 
public interest. 

The growing discontent of the laboring classes and the enlistment of 
public support to their cause brought about some improvement 
the situation. In 1923, the Minister provided that branch unions 
could be established unless there was reason to withhold the right of 
association. Even after the regulations were liberalized to this 
extent, the trade-union movement was considerably hampered. Fo; 
example, a trade-union meeting could not be held unless it was 
announced to the police 3 days in advance. The authorities could 
forbid the meeting, attend it, or dissolve it, and not even educational] 
lectures were held without police attendance. 

In the comparatively peaceful interval preceding the present wa: 
there was nothing notable in the controls placed on labor unions 
However, on September 1, 1939, the Government ordered that unti! 
further notice no new organization of the nature of an association 
could be created and that those already carrying on their activities 
under Government-approved rules would be subject to stricter super- 
vision by the police authorities. If the occasion arose, the polic 
authorities could recommend to the Minister of the Interior that th 
activities of the union should be restricted or suspended. 

The trade-unionists had two chief confederations—the Central 
Federation of Hungarian Trade Unions (Social Democratic in tend- 
ency) and the National Federation of Hungarian National Christian 
Social Unions. The membership of the Social Democratic federation 
rose to 1,422,400 in the second quarter of 1919 and dropped to 212,400 
in the last quarter of that year, owing to the political changes involv- 
ing loss in trade-union rights. The Christian federation had fewe: 
than 200,000 members in 1920. 

As industrial development has been highly concentrated in Buda- 
pest, labor organization was naturally stronger there than in othe! 
parts of the country. Statistics covering 1928 show that three-fourths 
of the members of Social Democratic unions were in Budapest alon 
and the rest were scattered through the country. On January | 
1940, the Hungarian Social Democratic membership affiliated with th: 
International Federation of Trade Unions in Paris was little more tha: 
110,000. 

EMPLOYER ORGANIZATIONS 


While labor struggled to maintain its rights of association that wer 
originally granted in the nineteenth century, employers organized 
freely. In fact, by law of 1868 they were required to form cham)ers 
of commerce and industry on a regional basis and to establish indus- 
trial corporations in cities, communes, and other local subdivisions 10 
which there were at least 100 artisans and in which two-thirds of them 
demanded such action (by law of 1884). 
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Development of the industrial-guild system was the purpose of 
pgisla tion enacted on June 10, 1932. The law required that within 
- years every qualified occupier of an industrial establishment should 
belong to a guild. If no suitable organization existed, the Minister 
of Commerce was to decide where and in what fields guilds were to 
be formed. Among the duties of the guilds were the improvement of 
onomic, educational, and humanitarian interests; and the main- 
‘nance of industrial peace, while at the same time enforcing a whole- 
some employment relation, acting as conciliator in ‘disputes between 
members of the guild and their employees arising out of the employ- 
ment relation, and settling such disputes in accordance with existing 


provisions. 















ORGANIZATIONS IN AGRICULTURE 










Joint employer-employee bodies operated in agricultural pursuits. 
Legislation of 1920, dealing with representation of agricultural 
interests, provided for the formation of communal agricultural com- 
mittees in communes; district agricultural committees in districts and 
towns With magistrates; county agricultural committees in counties 
and municipalities; agricultural chambers for groups of counties; and, 
fnally, a national agricultural chamber for the entire country. 










Industrial Relations 







COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 









Arrangement of working conditions under collective agreements 
between management and labor was common before and during the 
first World War. The first industries to settle disputed questions by 
agreement of employer associations and trade-unions were the metal, 
leather, printing, and flour-exporting industries. On account of the 
pressure brought by labor and its strong bargaining position, before 
the close of the war, working conditions of almost all Hungarian in- 
dustry were subject to joint control. A radical change in this situa- 
tion occurred in the early y»ars of the regency, when the Government 
was in fear of a resurgence of Communist strength. In place of em- 
ployer-employee arrangement of wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions, the employers by jonit action determined the standards to be 
observed and imposed them on the labor force. The workers were 
powerless to protest, not only because of the restrictions on their 
right to organize but also because of the fear of dismissal if they ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction. Loss of their current jobs meant unemploy- 
ment, as the economic situation wes critical. 

In spite of the abandonment of collective bargaining by employers, 
certain of their number freely admitted that the renewal of the 
previous system of collective agreements was inevitable. The return 
to an orderly method of arranging conditions of employment was 
foreshadowed in a Government order of February 24, 1921, which 
dealt with the establishment of agricultural workers’ wages and 
endorsed the negotiation of collective agreements. 

When a public conciliation system was provided for by order of 
September 3, 1923, to settle industrial disputes, certain industries 
had already resumed collective bargaining and had provided for con- 
ciliation machinery under the terms of their collective agreements. 
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Such progress had been made by the time the Conditions of E) 
ment Act (governing the establishment of minimum wages 

mum hours, vacations with pay, ete.) was passed in 1937, th 
new law gave employers and workers equal rights in the bodies 
organized in connection with the administration of that law. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Statistics of industrial disputes are available for the years {999 
through 1938 and are given in table 3. In that period the numbe; 
of days of idleness resulting from disputes varied from 32,914 in 1 
the lowest annual average of the depression—to 232,622 in | 93¢ 
During the following 2 years the trend was downward, and in {938 
the days of idleness totaled less than half of those in 1936. 


Tasie 3.—Industrial Disputes in Hungary, 1929-38 





Number of Nun 
workers | man- 


Number of | 
| involved idle: 


disputes 


5, 065 
5, 770 

, 195 

, 925 

, 367 | 


mee | 
2, 762 


20, 747 





CONCILIATION MACHINERY 


Under the order of September 3, 1923, machinery was to be estab- 
lished for the peaceful settlement of industrial wage disputes. Powe 
was granted to the Minister of Commerce to nominate three concil- 
iators for the chief industrial inspector, and also for every industrial 
inspector, Budapest excepted. If conciliation was necessary, that is, 
in cases of a serious character endangering the peaceful continuance 
of work, employers and workers were entitled to nominate not ove: 
five representatives each, who were to form a conciliation committee 
with the Government conciliator as chairman. Proceedings could b: 
instituted if one of the parties to the dispute notified the competen' 
industrial inspector (chief inspector) and demanded conciliation. 

As a peaceful settlement was the purpose of the negotiations, any 
agreement reached became binding on both parties. Failing an 
agreement, a record of the fact was required to be made and th 
minutes of the committee were to be kept. Final judgment as to 
whether a dispute in an establishment, an institution, etc., was 
covered by the order was left to the minister concerned, but the order 
did not apply in wage disputes arising in State, municipal, or com- 
munal public utilities, on railways, and in navigation where machine 
power was utilized and the facilities were intended for purposes 0! 
public transport. 

In addition to the public conciliation machinery, some such pro- 
vision was included in the collective agreements in almost all indus- 
tries with such agreements. In some cases the joint bodies were o! 
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‘temporary tenure and in others they were permanent. Appeal to the 
eomimuttee was compulsory in all cases. Generally, a decision by a 
simple majority was sufficient to settle a dispute. A complex unoffi- 
cial system for settling disputes developed because by 1930 public 
machinery had been provided only in Budapest. 






Cooperative Movement 





Consumers’ cooperation was strongly developed in Hungary before 
the present war and almost every commune had a society. In a 
country where the scale of wages was so low, the savings possible 
through cooperative activities naturally had a wide appeal. Besides, 
the Government encouraged the movement. Of the 4,502 societies 
on which information was collected in 1935 by the Statistical Office of 
Budapest, 1,800 were consumers’ cooperative societies, 1,402 coopera- 
tive credit associations, 806 agricultural marketing, productive, and 
purchasing societies, and the remaining 494 were of other types, 
including housing. 

More than three-fourths of the associations were federated into 
central associations in their particular field, and most of these central 
bodies were members of the Union of Hungarian Cooperative Socie- 
ties. Several of the chief cooperative organizations were formed in 
the nineteenth century and all but one before 1931. The main 
cooperative organizations had 3,444 affiliated associations, with 
1,318,689 members. Their business before the present war aggre- 
gated 375,522,000 pengés a year, of which 39,372,000 pengés repre- 
sented their own production. It is estimated that before hostilities 
15 percent of the population were cooperative society members and 
probably twice as many persons were served by the societies. 

Politically, the movement was neutral, except for a small section 
of the consumers’ cooperatives which were connected with the Social- 
Democratic Party. In Hungary, as in Bulgaria, the Government 
assumed considerable power over the cooperatives, assisting the 
movement in various ways, making use of its services, and sometimes 
intervening in its internal affairs—a situation which was responsible 
toa great extent for the high degree of centralization in the movement. 
Control was more or less from the top down, whereas in a really 
democratic organization the retail associations are in control, and 
the wholesale bodies serve them. 

In 1920, the Hungarian Government advanced funds for the central 
organization and was assuming a good deal of control over its policies. 
A law was passed in that year requiring new local credit associations 
to affiliate with the Central Institute of Cooperative Credit Societies. 
In 1935, the Government forced a reorganization of the consumers’ 
cooperative movement, dividing the country into rural and urban 
classes for this purpose. Although the result of the reorganization 
was to decrease the number of affiliated associations, the total cooper- 
ative business more than doubled from 1934 to 1937. 

By 1937 Hangya (the largest wholesale federation) was doing one- 
eighth of the trade of the country; in 1941 its total volume of busi- 
hess was 359,500,000 pengés of which 28,600,000 pengés represented 
the value of its own production. The territorial losses of Hungary in 
1920 involved a serious loss to the consumers’ cooperative movement. 
On the other hand, when certain parts of Czechoslovakia were re- 
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gained in 1938, nearly 300 new cooperatives were added to Hay -ya’. 
membership and 7 new wholesale warehouses were opened to s. pply 
these associations. With the accession of additional territc y ;; 
1939, Hangya established a new retail association with 50 sto: 0s jy 
the newly acquired territory. by 


Social Insurance 


Compulsory sickness insurance for all wage-carning employes o{ 
registered commercial and industrial enterprises, railway, posta and 
telegraph services, and shipping and forwarding companies was firs 
introduced in 1891. Workmen’s compensation was added in | 907 
Legislation in 1927 served to centralize the social-i -insurance organiza. 
tion of Hungary and at the same time the scope of sickness and aCCi- 
dent insurance was widened, the benefit situation was improved, and 
all funds were merged under the National Workers’ Insurance Inst it ut, 
(later changed to Hungarian National Social Insurance Institute 
Under a 1928 law, effective on January 1, 1929, the compulsory insur- 
ance system was supplemented by invalidity, old-age, and death insur- 
ance for all employed persons, irrespective of age, sex, or nationality 
Private sickness, accident, and invalidity and old- -age insurance was 
permitted in certain branches of industry, provided the benefit pay- 
ments were at least equal to those under the Government system 
The accident, and: invalidity and old age branches of social insur- 
ance were incorporated in one unit under the Hungarian Nationa! 
Social Insurance Institute, but funds received from wage earners and 
salaried workers were to be kept separate and managed independently. 
The basic laws governing social insurance have been amended from 
time to time and special legislation has dealt with insurance of special 
classes of labor, such as those in the coal-mining industry, and seamen 

In 1938, the compulsorily insured persons totaled 930,465 wag 
earners in industry and commerce and 55,423 miners, covered b 
workmen’s compensation; 702,512 wage earners in industry and 
commerce and 147,927 domestic servants, covered by the sickness 
and maternity insurance plan; and 612,025 wage earners in industry 
and commerce and 52,934 miners, insured for invalidity, old-age, and 
survivorship claims. 

Hungary has not adopted an unemployment-insurance plan. Pres- 
sure brought by labor in the past to have such protection was unsuc- 
cessful, as the authorities maintained that the cost could not b 
supported from public funds. However, certain trade-unions hav 
maintained systems of unemployment relief, which the Government 
has subsidized in periods of extreme need. 


SICKNESS AND MATERNITY 


Ceneral system.—Compulsory sickness (and accident) imsurance 
applied to persons engaged in industry (including mining), commerce 
and to domestic servants. Persons were covered regardless of sex. 
age, or nationality, if they earned less than 3,600 pengés a year or 

300 pengés a month, but the Minister of Social Welfare and Labor 
could fix different wage limits. Certain other groups, including per- 
sons engaged in home industry, could insure voluntarily. 

Equal employer and employee contributions were to be made to 
cover sickness insurance, and the total amount contributed might 1: 
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exceed 7 percent of the insured person’s pay when the contribution 
vas 1aade on actual earnings and 6 percent of the average daily wage 
«here the employee was paid according to daily wage classes. For 
jomestic employees the contributions were 3.5 and 3.0, respectively, 
for these groups. 

An insured person who was sick was entitled to medical attendance 
for not over 1 year from the first day of sickness and for any further 
period for which pecuniary sick benefit was due. He received 
medicines, therapeutic appliances, and treatments for the same 
period or — and hospital treatment where necessary. For 
neapacity lasting over 3 days, sick benefits were received from the 
fourth day, not to exceed 60 percent of pay reckoned from the first 
day and continuing to the end of incapacity but not to exceed 1 year. 
Members of the insured person’s family were entitled to medical at- 
tention, medicines, therapeutic appliances, and treatments for not 
over 1 year from the first day of sickness. 

Maternity benefits included necessary services, cash benefits before 
and after childbirth, and nursing benefits. The rates of benefit 
payment were higher for an insured woman than for the wife of an 
insured person and were increased substantially in 1938. 

If the insured person died, a funeral benefit was paid at the rate of 
30 times the daily earnings or daily wage. 

Seamen’s system.—The Seamen’s Code of 1934 provided for com- 
pulsory sickness (and accident) insurance for seamen. Coverage 
extended to every crew member employed by Hungarian shipowners. 
All costs were to be borne by the employers. 

For sickness occurring during the seaman’s contract, the employer 
was responsible for medical attendance and care on board ship or 
treatment in a hospital ashore, if needed. The normal rate of wages 
was payable during sickness aboard ship and for not over 6 weeks 
ashore, if the employee was under treatment. Limits on the period 
of medical attendance and care were not over 1 month if the sickness 
began after a work agreement was signed but before work com- 
menced, and 4 months if the person had entered on such duties. 

































INVALIDITY, OLD AGE, AND DEATH 






General system.—Coverage of the compulsory invalidity, old-age, 
and death insurance system was the same as for sickness insurance, 
but covered as well certain other classes, including home workers and 
salaried workers who were paid less than 500 pengés a month and 
6,000 pengéds a year. The Ministry of Social Welfare and Labor 
could extend the occupational coverage to include those exempted 
from sickness insurance, unless specifically excepted by the terms of 
the law. 

Equal contributions were made by employers and employed, not 
to exceed 4 percent of actual wages or 5 percent of actual salaries, or 
3.5 and 4.3 percent, respectively, of daily pay. Such contributions 
were payable in a lump sum with the sickness-insurance contributions, 
and were suspended during sickness disability (provided full wages 
were not being paid to the insured). Governmental subsidies were 
made to the fund also. Important changes in the procedure for fixing 
contributions and for the remission of contributions in arrears were 
made by decree in 1935. 
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The age for old-age benefits was 65 years. Invalidity was di nq, 
to exist when earning capacity was reduced to less than one-th +4 ,; 
normal for wage earners and one-half for salaried persons. Aft: » 40) 
weekly contributions the insured was eligible for old-age benefi: 2 
contributions were necessary for invalidity or widow’s or orp jan’: 
annuities. Benefits were payable if an average of 10 weekly con) iby. 
tions a year had been made, under a decree issued in 1935. 

Cash benefits consisted of the basic benefit of 120 pengés a yes, 
and a supplement in proportion to the additional weekly paynjent; 
made by the insured, not to exceed 19 percent for salaried emp! Vy 098 
and 24 percent for wage earners of the accrued annual payments 
For each dependent child 5 percent of the basic and supplementary 
benefits was authorized up to 20 percent of the total. 

A widow (of a salaried employee or wage earner) over 65 years old 
or permanently disabled received one-half of the benefit of th 
deceased. An orphan received 15 percent of the deceased person's 
benefit. Limits on benefits were 50 percent of the deceased person’: 
benefit for widows, 15 percent for orphans with one parent dead, and 
30 percent for orphans with both parents dead. 

Miners.—Compulsory invalidity, old-age, and death benefits for 
wage-earning employees and subordinate officials in enterprises 
covered by the mining laws were established under a law of 1925 
and an order in the following year—in other words, before the genera! 
system. In 1942, the compulsory scheme was codified and amended. 

At age 65 years after 400 contributions (formerly 10 years) or at 
age 60 years after 2,000 contribution weeks, or at age 60 years afte: 
1,250 contributions in underground work, the worker was entitled to 
old-age benefits. To qualify for invalidity and survivors’ pensions 
200 weekly contributions were required. 

By the 1942 order, the benefit was to consist of a basic sum amount- 
ing to 120 pengés a year, a supplement of 30 pengés, and an increment 
proportionate to the number of weekly contributions. The widow's 
pension was one-half of the amount to which the insured would hay 
been entitled if he had lived. A new allowance amounting to 1( 
percent of the pension was provided for each dependent child or 
grandchild. 

Salaried employees in agriculture —A system of compulsory in- 
validity, old-age, and death insurance for salaried employees 11 
agriculture was established in 1936. 

Contributions were fixed for 9 salary classes, including thos 
employees earning not over 1,500 pengés a year. The range of 
annual contributions was from 72 to 360 pengés. Except in tl 
first and last salary class the rate of contribution was 6 percent of 
salary and was paid in equal parts by the employer and the insured. 

To receive benefits the insured must have made 20 half-yearly 
contributions. At age 65 years the old-age and invalidity pension 
was 120 pengés, plus amounts varying according to contributions up 
to 19 percent of the total, and supplements for children. The mini- 
mum yearly pension was 393.60 to 1,488 pengés, according to wag’ 
class. An insured person with three or more dependent children re- 
ceived an extra allowance of 5 percent of the pension for each child. 
The widow was entitled to one-half of the deceased husband’s pension, 
plus an allowance for each child under 18 years of age equal to 30 
percent of the widow’s own pension. The total pension of the widow 
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could not exceed the original pension of the deceased. Each orphan 
under age 18, having neither parent, was entitled to 60 percent of the 
pension the widow would have received, but the sum of the orphans’ 
pensions could not exceed twice that of the widow. 

Wage earners in agriculture —The compulsory old-age, invalidity, 
and death insurance plan for wage earners in agriculture was based 
on legislation of 1938 and 1939. About 625,000 farm workers and 
farm servants were covered. The pensionable age was 65 years in 
general and 63 years for those who had served in the armed forces. 

Workers’ contributions amounted to 0.20 pengé a week for both 
insured men and women. Such contributions were collected by the 
National Agricultural Insurance Institute, as were the levies against 
landed proprietors in the form of additional land taxes to help cover 
the cost of the insurance. In addition, a subsidy was granted by the 
Government amounting to 5,375,000 pengés annually} 

No information is available as to the scale of benefits payable to 
the insured agricultural wage earner. The widow’s pension at age 
60 years equaled one-half of the insured person’s benefit, but in no 
case could be less than 60 pengés a year, if the husband had completed 
the qualifying period of 15 years and had complied with the conditions 
necessary to qualify under the transitional scheme. 


















WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 





General system.—As stated under the section on compulsory sick- 
ness insurance, the compulsory accident-insurance plan covered the 
same groups. The list of compensable industrial diseases has been 
extended periodically. Voluntary insurance was permissible. 

Employers paid the entire cost of accident insurance. The annual 
premium was calculated by multiplying the total assessable pay for 
the year by the coefficient of risk and the premium unit fixed for the 
year. In making the calculation, the pay of any insured individual 
in excess of 3,600 pengés a year was excluded. Domestic employers 
and others not having over 5 employees were required to make weekly 
contributions for workmen’s compensation. 

Medical and related benefits in case of accident were the same as 
under the sickness-insurance plan. The monetary benefit was the 
same also during the first 10 weeks (60 percent of pay); after that 
time the benefit for sickness caused by accident was to be raised to 
75 percent of the daily average earnings or daily wage. Between 
the time when pecuniary sick benefit lapsed and the end of the inca- 
pacity for work, or the decreased incapacity for work, a pension was 
sambie up to a maximum of two-thirds of the assessable benefit for 
total incapacity. If a person was made helpless by the accident an 
amount up to the assessable remuneration might be paid. The asses- 
sable remuneration was defined as the earnings of the injured person 
during the 52 weeks before the accident. 

If the insured died, death benefits were payable at the same rate 
as for death from sickness. The widow received an annual pension 
of 20 percent of the assessable remuneration of her husband up to 
her death or remarriage. A like sum was payable to a widower with 
dependent children. Dependent children of the deceased, whether 
legitimate, illegitimate, stepchildren, or grandchildren, were granted 
15 percent of the assessable remuneration up to the age of 16 years. 
The percentage was doubled, if the child had neither parent. 
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Dependent parents and grandparents of the deceased could ; ely, 
a joint pension equal to 20 percent of the assessable remunerat 4) of 
the deceased. The joint family pension was limited to two- Lirds 
of the deceased person’s assessable remuneration and the claj:\< of 
wife or husband and children were to be met before those of Porents 
and grandparents. 

Seamen.—Every shipowner of a seagoing vessel was lial for 
workmen’s compensation by the terms of the Seamen’s Code () 934 
The shipowner paid all the costs; and the benefits were the sayyp as 
under the compulsory sickness-insurance system for seame! In 
addition, cash benefits for invalidity or death resulting from acciden; 
to the crew member were to be insured with either a Hungarian 0; 
foreign company (1935 order). The cash benefits ranged from 2.0) 
pengés for an apprentice to 16,000 pengés for a master of a vess: and 
chiefengineer. No liability existed for damages beyond these amounts 
compulsorily insured by the shipowner. 











Wartime Policies 







ESTABLISHMENT OF OFFICE OF WAR MOBILIZATION’? 





THE President, in an order of May 28, 1943, created an Office of War 
Mobilization. In this body, the President established the War 
Mobilization Committee whose chairman is to be the Director of the 
new office. In addition to the Director, the Committee is composed of 
the Secretaries of War and of the Navy, the Chairmen of the Munitions 
Assignments Board and of the War Production Board, and the Eco- 
nomie Stabilization Director. 

The purpose of the Office of War Mobilization is to unify more 
clearly the work of the war agencies concerned with the production, 
procurement, transportation, and distribution of military and civilian 
supplies, materials, and hayes 

Under the chairmanship of the Director of War Mobilization, the 
Committee of War Mobilization will lay down unified policies and 
develop integrated programs and will see that the policies established 
and programs developed are expedited. 

The text of the President’s order establishing the new office follows: 















By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and the statutes 
of the United States, particularly by the First War Powers Act, 1941, as 
President of the United States and as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, and in order to provide for the more effective coordination of the mobili- 
zation of the Nation for war, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


I. 


There is established in the Office for Emergency Management of the Executive 
Office of the President an Office of War Mobilization which shall be unde. the 
direction of a Director of War Mobilization (hereinafter referred to as Director), 
to be appointed by the President. 











If. 


There is established in the Office of War Mobilization the War Mobilization 
Committee (hereinafter referred to as the Committee), of which the Director 
shall be the Chairman and with which he shall advise and consult. The Com- 
mittee shall consist, in addition to the Director, of the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Chairman of the Munitions Assignments Board, the 
Chairman of the War Production Board, and the Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation. The Chairman shall request the heads of other agencies or departments 
to participate in the deliberations of the Committee whenever matters specially 
affecting such agencies or departments are under consideration. It shall be the 
duty of the heads of the agencies and departments to supply necessary data to 
the Director and the Committee. 














III. 


It shall be the function of the Office of War Mobilization, acting in consultation 
with the Committee and subject to the direction and control of the President: 

















Federal Register, June 1, 1943. 
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(a) To develop unified programs and to establish policies for the ma 
use Of the Nation’s natural and industrial resources for military and civilian 
for the effective use of the national manpower not in the armed forces, 
maintenance and stabilization of the civilian economy, and for the adju 
of such economy to war needs and conditions; 

(b) To unify the activities of Federal agencies and departments engag: 
concerned with production, procurement, distribution or transportat 
military or civilian supplies, materials and products, and to resolve and det: 
controversies between such agencies or departments, except those to be rx 
by the Director of Economic Stabilization under section 3, Title IV of Ex 
Order 9250; and 

(ec) To issue such directives on policy or operations to the Federal ag 
and departments as may be necessary to carry out the programs develop: 
policies established, and the decisions made under this order. It shall be the | 
of all such agencies and departments to execute these directives, and to 
to the Office of War Mobilization such progress reports as may be require: 


IV. 

The Office of War Mobilization may perform the functions, exercise the powers 
authority, and discretion conferred on it by this order through such officials an¢ 
such agencies and in such manner, as the Director, subject} to] the® provisions 
of this order, may determine. The Director shall receive such compensation a; 
the President shall provide, and within the limits of funds which may be ma‘ 
available, may employ necessary personnel and make provision for supplies 
facilities, and services necessary to discharge his responsibilities. 

All prior executive orders insofar as they are in conflict herewith are amended 
accordingly. 


se 


STABILIZATION OF WAGES AND PRICES 


THE stabilization order of April 8, 1943 (Executive Order No. 93238), 
was supplemented by a directive issued on May 12, 1943, by th 
Economic Stabilization Director... The original order of April § 
limited the discretionary power of the War Labor Board in making wag: 
and salary adjustments and contained no provision for wage increases 
to overcome “gross inequities and inequalities.””? The War Labor 
Board was authorized, however, to make increases in wages or salaries 
to correct substandards of living and to make wage and salary readjust- 
ments to compensate for the 15-percent rise in cost of living between 
January 1, 1941, and May 1, 1942, as provided by the “Little Steel” 
formula. 

Statistics released by the Board show that during the period Octo- 
ber 3, 1942—March 19, 1943, more than half of the wage increases 
were granted on the basis of “gross inequities and inequaiities.”” 0! 
the total of 8,971 increases, 5,572 or 62 percent, were granted to 
eliminate or reduce mequalities, 18 percent were granted to com- 
pensate for the rise in cost of living, and less than 1 percent to rais: 
substandard wages.® 

As soon as the Executive order was issued, the War Labor Board 
notified all regional war labor boards to authorize no further increases 
except those in accordance with the “Little Steel’ formula, and to 
correct substandards of living. In its instructions, the Board stated 
that decisions made by the boards prior to 7:30 p. m. on April §, 





' Federal Register, May 18, 1943. 

2 Idem, April 10, 1943. 5 

? National War Labor Board, Report of Activity on Applications for Voluntary Wage or Salary f'a!? 
Adjustments, week ending March 19, 1943 (table 8)._ Washington, 1943. (Mimeographed.) 
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when the order was made public, could be issued and made effective.* 
At the same time the Board requested the return of part of its former 
power to grant wage increases for the correction of inequalities. On 
May 12, 1943, the Economie Stabilization Director returned to the 
War Labor Board most of the authority which it had lost through 
the issuance of the Executive order. In addition, the Stabilization 
Director’s order reaffirmed the “Little Steel’? formula. The new 
directive did not, however, restore the authority which the Board 
held, prior to April 1, to make wage adjustments for “inequalities.”’ 
The text of the directive order follows: 


Executive Order No. 9328, dated April 8, 1943, is hereby supplemented under 
section 5 as follows: 

1. In order to provide clear-cut guides and definite limits as a basis for cor- 
recting substandards of living, and as a basis for permitting the Board to make 
within the existing price structure and within existing levels of production costs, 
minimum and noninflationary adjustments which are deemed necessary to ‘‘aid 
in the effective prosecution of the war or to correct gross inequities’? within the 
meaning of section 1 of the act of Oct. 2, 1942, the Board is authorized to estab- 
lish as rapidly as possible, by occupational groups and labor-market areas, the 
wage-rate brackets embracing all those various rates found to be sound and 
tested going rates. 

All the rates within these brackets are to be regarded as stabilized rates, not 
subject to change save as permitted by the Little Steel formula. 

Except in rare and unusual cases in which the critical needs of war production 
require the setting of a@ wage at some point above the minimum of the going 
wage bracket, the minimum of the going rates within the brackets will be the 
point beyond which the adjustments mentioned above may not be made. 

The careful application of these wage-rate brackets to concrete cases within the 
informed judgment of the War Labor Board will strengthen and reinforce the 
stabilization line to be held, 

Maladjustments between wages and the cost of living will be considered by the 
Board only for the purpose of correcting substandard conditions of living or deter- 
mining adjustments within the 15-percent limit of the Little Steel formula. 

In connection with the approval of wage adjustments necessary to eliminate 
substandards of living or to give effect to the Little Steel formula or in connection 
with the adoption of a longer workweek, the Board may approve wage or salary 
adjustments for workers in immediately interrelated job classifications to the 
extent required to keep the minimum differentials between immediately inter- 
related job classifications necessary for the maintenance of productive efficiency. 

2. All wage adjustments made by the Board which may furnish the basis either 
to increase price ceilings or to resist otherwise justifiable reductions in price ceil- 
ings, or if no price ceilings are involved which may increase the production costs 
above the level prevailing in comparable plants or establishments, shall become 
effective only if also approved by the Economic Stabilization Director. 

The Board shall cooperate with the Office of Price Administration or such other 
agency as the Economic Stabilization Director may designate with a view to 
supplying the Economic Stabilization Director with the data necessary to judge 
the effect of any proposed wage adjustment on price ceilings and the levels of 
production costs. 


First Decision Under Executive Order 


In its first wage decision under the order of April 8, 1943, the War 
Labor Board held that many inequalities and inequities still existed in 
the American wage structure, but that under the order it had no 
authority to correct them, since according to the Executive order, 
only the Director of Economic Stabilization has such power. The 
case referred to involved workers employed by the Atlas Cement Co., 
whose employees had requested an increase of 5% cents per hour be- 

‘ Wage and Hour Reporter, Washington, April 12, 1943; The United States Law Week, Washington, 
April 20, 1943. 
529085424 
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cause a similar raise had been granted to workers in two other wu». ‘ts 
the company. A report filed by a Board referee, before Ap || g 
rec ype that the increase be granted, although under the “itl 
Steel” 15-percent rule the employees were entitled to a raise o! nly 
1.8 cents per hour. Staying within the limits of the order, the I oar; 
allowed an increase of 1.8 cents and an additional 0.2 cent for co-'s of 


bookkeeping.* 
eoooee 


MEASURES FOR MAINTAINING EMPLOYMENT |\ 
ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES 


ON APRIL 17, 1943, the War Manpower Commission issued , 
revised list of 35 essential industries and activities. It differs from th, 
original list of December 9, 1942, in only four particulars: In the late 
edition the subject of agriculture has been divided into agriculture 
and agricultural services and commercial fishing; the classification 
‘production of chemicals and allied products’”’ has been expanded by 
adding the words “and essential deriv atives thereof’’; the term “heat- 
ing, power, and illuminating services” has bee ‘n expanded to “‘heating 
power, water supply, and illuminating services; and the fourth chang 
has deleted the parenthetical phrase “other than Federal’’ afte: 
“Governmental services.”’ 

This list is one part of a 4-part plan by which the War Manpowe: 
Commission intends to keep disruption of vital production at a mini- 
mum.' The other parts are— 

Manning tables which offer a method of evaluating the personne! 
and production problems of each plant and the best method of meet- 
ing them. These tables provide an inventory of the personnel and job 
classifications in each plant in which at least 75 percent of the activi- 
ties are production for war or the performance of essential services 
From such tables the employer can determine the number of employees 


subject to induction. 

2. Lists of essential jobs within each of the 35 essential activities 
or services. The jobs so designated are (1) those requiring a training 
period of at least 6 months before an untrained worker can attain 
reasonable efficiency, (2) those essential to the industry, (3) and thos: 
in which the worker is irreplaceable. 

The preparation of withdrawal and replacement schedules based 
upon information compiled in the manning tables. These schedules 
may be used, pending the completion of the manning tables, in plants 
which are facing a critical manpower situation requiring immediat 
attention. When such a schedule has been approved by the Stat: 
Selective Service Director, it shall, unless revised, continue in opera- 
tion for 6 months. 

In addition to enabling the employers to have necessary informa- 
tion about their manpower problems, the list of essential activities also 
provides the basis for restricting the transfer of workers. On April 
16, 1943, the War Manpower Commission prescribed regulations 
relating to the transfer of workers. These regulations state that— 

1. Any employer engaged in an essential activity may hire for work in suc! 
activity any new employee who for the preceding 30 days was not engaged in 
essential activity. 





’ Wage and Hour Reporter, Washington, April 19, 1943. 
! War Manpower Commission, press releases of December 9, 1942, and April 17, 1943 
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9 No employer shall hire for work in a nonessential activity any new em- 
ployee who, during the preceding 30-day period, was engaged in an essential 
activity, if the wage or salary rate to be paid would exceed the rate most recently 
earned. 
"3 No employer shall hire for work in an essential activity any new employee 
who, during the preceding 30-day period, was engaged in an essential activity, if 
the wage or salary rate to be paid would exceed the rate most recently received, 
except as such hiring is “‘subject to, and permitted under an employ ment-stabiliza- 


ion program approved by the War Manpower Commission.’ 


‘Essential activity” is defined as any activity in the following list, 
or any activity approved by a regional manpower director as a locally 


nee ded activity. 
The following is the revised list of essential industries and occupa- 


tions as of April 17, 1943.? 


Production of aircraft and parts. 
Production of ships, boats, and parts. 
Production of ordnance and accessories. 
Production of ammunition. 
Agriculture and commercial fishing: 
a. Agriculture. 
b. Agricultural services and commercial fishing. 
6. Processing of food. 
7. Forestry, logging, and lumbering. 
8. Construction. 
9. Coal mining. 
10. Metal mining. 
11. Nonmetallic mining and processing and quarrying. 
12. Smelting, refining, and rolling of metal. 
13. Production of metal shapes and forgings. 
14. Finishing of meta! products. 
15. Production of industrial and agricultural equipment. 
16. Production of machinery. 
17. Production of chemicals and allied products and essential derivatives 
thereof. 
18. Production of rubber products. 
19. Production of leather products. 
20. Production of textiles. 
21. Production of apparel. 
22. Production of stone, clay, and glass products. 
23. Production of petroleum, natural gas, and petroleum and coal products. 
24. Production of finished lumber products. 
25. Production of transportation equipment. 
26. Transportation services. 
27. Production of materials for packing and shipping products. 
28. Production of communication equipment. 
29. Communication services. 
30. Heating, power, water supply, and illuminating services. 
31. Repair services. 
32. Health and welfare services. 
33. Educational services. 
34. Governmental services. 
35. Technical, scientific, and management services. 
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POPPCE 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF COAL MINES* 


: HE Secretary of the Interior was ordered by the President, on May 
1943, to take immediate possession of all coal mines in which a 
ian or stoppage had occurred or was threatened. The Secretary 




















Federal Register, April 20, 1943. 
My ag from Federal Registe r, May 4, 1943; and United States Department of the Interior, press release, 


y 4, 1943. 
xecutive Order No. 9340. 
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was authorized to operate such properties for the successful pri socy. 
tion of the war and “to do all things necessary for or incidental ( , ¢}, 
production, sale, and distribution of coal.” The President stated tha; 
the action was taken because ‘widespread stoppages have occur: + j; 
the coal industry and strikes are threatened which will obstruc: th, 
effective prosecution of the war by curtailing vitally needed produ tioy 
in the coal mines directly affecting the countless war industries an 
transportation systems dependent upon such mines.”’ 

Employment was to be provided for all employees who return: (| {, 
work. Upon the request of the Secretary of the'Interior, the Secre iar, 
of War was authorized to take suitable action to provide prote tio 
for workers and mines. 

The Secretary of the Interior was directed to maintain customary 
working conditions in the mines and customary procedure for th, 
adjustment of workers’ grievances, and to recognize the right of th 
workers to continue their union membership, to bargain collectively 
and to engage in concerted action for mutual aid or protection, “pro- 
vided that such concerted activities do not interfere with the operations 
of the mines.”’ Provision was made for the termination of Goverm- 
ment operation of any mine at the discretion of the Secretary. 

Following the issuance of the Executive order, the Secretary of th 
Interior took possession of those mines in which a strike or stoppag 
had occurred or was threatened, and directed mine officials and 
employees to perform their usual functions subject to his supervision 
The president of each company, or its chief executive officer, was 
designated “operating manager for the United States’ for the mine 
thus operated under Federal supervision. On May 4, 1943, th 
Secretary ordered the establishment of the 6-day week in all mines 
under his control. 

The authority vested in the Secretary of the Interior by the Execu- 
tive order was delegated by him to the Solid Fuels Administrator fo: 
War and to the Deputy Solid Fuels Administrator for War, created 
by Executive order of April 19, 1943. 


PPOOOOS 


CREATION OF SOLID FUELS ADMINISTRATION FOR 
WAR 


EXECUTIVE Order No. 9332 of April 19, 1943, established within 
the Department of the Interior a Solid Fuels Administration for War. 
This agency replaced the Office of the Solid Fuels Coordinator for 
National Defense, which had been established November 5, 1941. 
Order No. 9332 designated tbe Secretary of the Interior to serve. 
ex Officio, as the head of the agency, with the title of Solid Fuels 
Administrator. 

The President defined the duties of the Administrator. That 
official is called upon to establish the policies, plans, and programs 
which will “‘assure for the prosecution of the war the conservation and 
most effective development and utilization of solid fuels in the United 
States and its Territories and possessions.’”’ These policies and pro- 
grams are to regulate the operation of all branches of the solid-fucls 





! Federal Register, Washington, D. C., April] 24, 1943. 
2? Idem, March 10, 1943. 
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tries in order to meet military requirements as well as the re- 
ments of essential industries and civilians. To make certain 
hese policies are carriec| out, the Administrator is authorized to 
suc all necessary directives to those engaged in the solid-fuels in- 
dustries, and to appoint such general, regional, local, or functional 
olid-fuels industries committees or councils as he finds necessary. 
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PPOPPOOE 


COMPULSORY TRANSFER OF MANPOWER IN 
CANADA! 


UNDER measures adopted by the Canadian Government during 
April 1943, men called for military service and found unfit may be 
directed into other employment, and others may be directed from 
less-essential to more-essential work. This is the first time that the 
compulsory powers for the wartime utilization of manpower have been 
invoked except for the military services, and the Government’s action 
is regarded in Canada as an important stage in the movement toward 
more drastic regulation of manpower. The exercise of the compul- 
sory powers is being looked to as a means of alleviating the labor short- 
ages in essential industries, such as agriculture, base-metal mining, 
coal mining, and lumbering and logging. Experience will show the 
effectiveness of the measures; but it is believed necessary to try this 
method of manning the essential industries, which has operated success 


fully in Great Britain. 


















Transfer Between Civilian Employments 





The Minister of Labor reported that it was expedient to simplify 
the procedure for directing employees of designated age classes to 
more-essential employment. On April 2, 1943, the Governor General 
in council authorized (by P. C. 2665) the Minister of Labor to forbid 
any employer or group or class of employers to retain in employment, 
without a permit, persons or groups or classes of persons to whom the 
Selective Service Mobilization Regulations apply and who are in an 
age class designated for the purpose of the regulations. A date is 
to be specified beyond which the affected employees may not be re- 
tained. Not only may the employer be required to obtain from a 
selective service officer a permit to retain an employee, but he may be 
obliged to terminate the employment of an employee in such manner 
as the officer may specify. 

A selective service officer is empowered to carry out the instructions 
of the Minister of Labor by directing (in writing) any person covered 
to apply at once for specified employment which, in the officer’s 
opinion, is suitable. The person must accept the work if it is offered 
to him and enter the employment at once. However, an officer may 
not direct a person to apply for employment that is available owing 
to a stoppage of work caused by a labor dispute. 



























Data are from orders-in-council P. C. 2665 and 2907, and Winnipeg Free Press for April 28, 1943. 
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Assignment to Essential Work in Place of Military Servi, 


In the judgment of the Minister of Labor it was expedient t. 
vide for designating employees of military age to alternate (ess: 
employment and therefore P. C. 2907 was adopted on April 12. 
order amends the National Selective Service Civilian Regula 
Employees subject to the Selective Service Mobilization Regul: 
may be required to perform alternate rather than military s 
in the event that they refuse to transfer to more-essential em 
ment when required to do so under the existing regulations. I{ ay 
person refuses to comply with an order of a selective service o/fj 
to transfer to essential work, the officer is required to send his | 
and address to the alternative service officer and such person 
then be deemed to be one for whom alternate essential work may 
prescribed. 

pooores 


POOL OF ENGINEERS FOR BRITISH MILITARY USE 


CERTAIN types of engineers in Great Britain, between the ages of 
20 and 45 years, were required to register with the employment ex- 
changes late in March 1943, in order that a pool of technical officers 
might be available to the military services on short notice! Th 
Ministry of Labor foresaw the possibility that, at a certain stage in th: 
war, the Government might find it expedient to provide substantial 
reinforcements of men qualified to become technical officers, with th 
full knowledge that the effect upon production would be serious. \ 
situation might arise in which the servicing and repair of the machines 
already in use for war purposes would be of more immediate impor- 
tance than the production of additional equipment. 

The main groups covered by the special registration of persons 
having engineering skills were those who had had a general apprentice- 
ship in mechanical or electrical engineering; those who had served an 
apprenticeship in a particular engineering craft, if they held an exec- 
utive position above the rank of foreman or were employed in one of a 
number of specialized jobs; and members of the professional institu- 
tions and holders of the higher national certificate. 





‘Data are from report prepared by E. Mabel Hodgkinson, United States Embassy, London (No. 22 
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MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 
LARGE CITIES, 1929-38 ! 


Summary 


MUNICIPAL employment in 84 cities with populations of 100,000 
or more in 1930 was 6}; percent higher in 1938 than in 1929, and pay 
a were about 8 pe reent higher. The population of these cities rose 

, percent from 1930 to 1940. The upward trend in employment and 
pay rolls was to a great extent caused by increases in New York City. 

In 1938, educational work required from about 30 percent of ail 
municipal employment in some cities to 55 percent or more in others. 
Protection of the public accounted for the next largest group. These 
two functions absorbed a somewhat larger share of all pay-roll expend- 
itures than of employment, as the rates of pay for teachers, policemen, 
and firemen were higher than for most other city employees. 

Per capita monthly pay-roll expenditures were generally highest in 
the largest cities, but there were some striking exceptions. The per 
capita average of $4.48 per month for New York City in 1938 was 
exceeded by that of Yonkers, N. Y. (a city of less than 143,000) 
and was nearly equaled by Boston, Mass. In contrast the Phila- 
delphia per capita pay rolls were only about half, and those for 
Chicago less than two-thirds, as high as for New York. The range 
in per capita pay-roll expenditures was from $1.29 for Memphis, 
Tenn., to $4.58 for Yonkers. The variation reflects differences both 
in the extent of services rendered and in levels of pay. Memphis 
had 139 municipal employees per 10,000 inhabitants and Yonkers 
had 244; the average monthly payments per employee were $93 and 
$188, respectively. 

Changes in per capita pay-roll expenditures from 1929 to 1938 
were generally small. New York City showed an increase from $3.78 
to $4.48; decreases were more common, however, particularly in areas 
in which population increased rapidly and staff and salary adjust- 
ments did not keep pace with population growth. 


Scope of Study 


This article summarizes information on municipal employment and 
pay rolls from 1929 through 1938 in cities with populations of 100,000 
or more in 1930. Data were obtained from the State, County, and 
Municipal Survey conducted by the Division of Construction and 





Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Construction and Public Employment by M. F. Thurston 
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Public Employment of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in coop; 
with the Work Projects Administration.’ 

Data were obtained directly from the pay-roll records « 
municipalities, and cover both full-time and part-time wor: er 
The figures presented do not include the value of any payme 
kind, such as food, housing, and uniforms. Where city and c 
governments were combined and it was impossible to obtain city ani 
county data separately, employment and pay rolls for the ¢ntiy, 
governmental unit were included in the tables. 


Factors Affecting Employment and Pay Rolls 


The contraction and expansion of services rendered by municipal 
governments, and therefore the volume of employment and _pay- 
roll expenditures, are affected by a number of factors. The effects 
of some are Nation-wide, as, for example, changes attributable to th, 
present war or to the dislocations of economic and social relation- 
ships which occurred between 1929 and the middle thirties. 

The effect of such disturbances, however, varies with local factors. 
some of which are the city’s size and rate of population growth, the in- 
dustrial characteristics of the city and its tributary area, local custom 
and tradition, and constitutional and statutory provisions.  Illustra- Citie 
tions of the last are the combined city-county governments in 10 of th 10 
cities studied, and other differences in the distribution of functions 
among State, county, and city governments which will be noted later 


Trends in 84 Cities 


For the group of 84 cities for which a 10-year comparison could be 
made, there was an upward trend in both municipal employment and 
pay rolls from 1929 to 1931, followed by a decrease through 1934 and 
a gradual recovery to a little above the 1931 level in 1938.  Sinc 
retrenchments in the early thirties more commonly were made bj 
cutting salaries and putting employees on part time rather than 
dispensing with their services altogether, downward adjustments in 
salaries were more severe than those in personnel. In 1934 employ- 
ment was only 9 percent below the 1938 peak, but the difference in 
pay roll levels was 18 percent. The extent of the changes in both dif- 
fered from city to city. 

In 1938, a monthly average of more than 683,000 persons was 
employed in the 84 cities and monthly pay rolls averaged over $110), 
000,000. Almost 48 percent of the employment and 54 percent of the 
pay rolls were attributable to the 5 cities with populations of ove! 
1,000,000 in 1930, which are shown separately in table 1. 





2 The survey covered all State governments, all cities with populations of 50,000 or more in 1930, the r 
counties, and a sample of smaller cities and counties, townships, and special districts. Usable data wer 
obtained for each of the 93 cities with populations of 100,000 or more except Washington, D. C., and | 
Mich., but information complete enough for trend analysis of all years from 1929 through 1938 was ava 
for only 84 cities. 

More detailed information for individual cities is available in a series of separate publications. |! 
brief account of the purposes and methods of the survey, see Employment and Pay Rolls of the Ci! 
Seranton and Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania, 1929 through 1938 (U.S. Department of Labor, Bur« 
Labor Statistics), SC M-1 revised., 

+ Employees and pay rolls of municipal corporations and of school districts and other special-pu! 
governmental agencies serving the cities are included. For purposes of this intercity comparison, s 
employment was adjusted to show regular teachers as employed on a 12-month basis regardless of the | 
of the school year in individual cities. 
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LE 1.—Trends of Municipal Employment and Pay Rolls in 84 Cities With 
Populations of 100,000 or More, 1929-38 ' 
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"Employment. 683,102 | 94| 9 | 99| 95| 91| 91] 92| 96] 98| 100 
Pay rolls_- $110, 531,746 | 93| 97| 99| 91/ 83| 82| 86| 91| 95| 100 
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Employment. 172,577 | 80| 82; 86| 86; 84] 81] 83} 92) 100 
Pay rolls $33, 365,890 | 79; 85| 89| 90| 82| 78| 82/| 88] 94 100 
Philadelphia: 
Employment 32,177 | 116 | 119 | 120 | 110 | 104 | 104 | 103 | 105 | 100} 100 
Pay rolls $4,913,766 | 108 | 114 | 114; 99; 91] 98; 98) 104/ 100; 100 
City units: 
Chieago: | 
Employment 50,820 | 97| 96| 100} 94| 92; 91) 94) 98| 97) 100 
Pay rolls | $9,771,103 | 97 97 | 97) 79 74 76 80 86 88 100 
Detroit: 
Employment 34,619 | 112 | 115 | 106 | 92 87| 90! 98! 96} 100) 100 
Pay rolls | $5,968,897 | 109 | 110 | 99 | 74 69 | 79 | 8&3 92; 99! 100 
Los Angeles: ? 
Employment- 35,181 | 90} 89 106 | 88] 87 90} 92; 98; 99); 100 
Pay rolls $5,831,001 | 87| 90| 96 | 82| 76; 80| 84/ 92] 98) 100 
Cities with populations of 500,000 to | | | 
1,000,000: 
Employment- 101,472 | 99 | 102 | 107 | 104| 98 | 96) 97| 98} 99} 100 
Pay rolls $15,614,714 | 97! 102 | 106 | 99) 89 88 93 95 98 100 
City-county units (4 cities):3 | 
Employment 67,191 | 96 100 | 105 | 103 | 96 4 95 06 98 | 100 
Pay rolls | $10,097,027 | 96/| 101 | 105| 99/ 89/ 88] 93] 95| 98! 100 
City units (3 cities): 
Employment 34,281 | 104 | 106 | 110 | 106 | 101 | 98 | 100 101 | 100 | 100 
Pay rolls_. $5, 517,687 | 99 | 104 | 107/ 99/ 89| 89, 93/| 95) 98) 100 
Cities with populations of 100,000 to | 
500, 000: 2 
Employment_ 256, 256 | 96 99 | 101 97 93 93 95 97 98 | 100 
Pay rolls $35, 066,375 | 99 | 102| 104| 95) 85) 84! 87) 91] 96] 100 
City-county units (4 cities) :3 
Employment- 21, 211 96 99 98 95 93 92 93 98 99 100 
Pay rolls _| $2,644,182 | 100 | 103 | 103 | 96} 87! 83) 85 | 92) 97] 100 
City units (68 cities) :? 
Employment 235,045 | 96| 99) 101! 97; 93! 93; 95; 97] 98) 100 
Pay rolls $32,422,193 | 98 | 102 104! 95! 84/ 84/) 87| 91] 96} 100 









| Covers all cities with populations of 100,000 or more in 1930 except Akron, Cleveland, and Toledo, Ohio; 
Flint, Mich.; Houston, Tex.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Peoria, Ill.; and Washington, 
D.C. Satisfactory data were not obtained for Flint and Washington; for the other 7 cities listed, figures 
were incomplete. 

? Education data have been estimated for Hartford, Conn., 1929-33; for Louisville, Ky., 1929-30 and part 
of 1931; for Los Angeles, Calif., 1929-33; and for Reading, Pa., 1929-31. For information on minor omissions 
and data estimated, see published releases for individual cities. Employment data for schools have been 
adjusted to show regular teachers as employed in all 12 months, regardless of the length of the school year. 

* 10 of the 84 cities are city-county units in which the city corporation exercises functions ordinarily per- 
formed by county governments. They are: New York and Philadelphia (over 1,000,000 population); Balti- 
more, St. Louis, Boston, and San Francisco (500,000 to 1,000,000 population); New Orleans, Denver, Rich- 
mond, and Norfolk (100,000 to 500,000 population). 













Smaller cities in which the municipal corporations exercise county 
as well as city functions have been segregated in table 1 from those 
which perform only municipal functions. For cities in the population 
class 100,000 to 500,000, there were only minor differences in the 
indexes for the city-county units and the city units. Both had slightly 
higher employment indexes in 1938 than in 1929. In the group with 
populations of 500,000 to 1,000,000 the city units had fewer employees 
in 1938 than at the beginning of the period while city-county units 
had more. Neither type of governmental unit, however, had as high 
employment_or pay rolls in 1938 as at the peak in 1931. 
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Employment and pay rolls for the five largest cities s| 
divergent trends over the decade: New York City and Los A 
had ag = increases and there was a slight upward tenden 
Chicago, but declines occurred in Philadelphia and Detroit. 

New ‘ok City had larger employment and pay rolls in 1938 ths 
other four cities combined and also showed the greatest increase: 
1929, it dominated the comparison for the five cities. 

Specific local conditions in large part determined the year-to ear 
changes for individual cities. Several such factors contributed to thy, 
increases in New York City, one of which was the city’s S popul: tion 
prowth. During 1938 the fire department was changed from a 2-pla- 
toon to a 3- platoon system of rotating tours of duty, thereby short: hing 
hours of work of the majority of the firemen and increasing the fi 
Furthermore, the municipal government of New York City torn med 
county as well as city functions and a large part of the increase was i 
typically county functions such as public assistance and health. 

Los Angeles had a greater increase in population between 1930 and 
1940 than any other city with over a million inhabitants, with th 
attendant need for expansion of municipal services. An additional] 
factor in the growth of employment and pay rolls in Los Angeles 
between 1929 and 1938 was the purchase by the city of a gas and 
electric system formerly operated by a private corporation. The city 
of Los Angeles expanded its health and welfare activities little during 
the decade, as such work was primarily a function of the Los Angeles 
County government. 

Chicago’s population was about the same in 1940 as in 1930, and 
municipal employment fluctuated comparatively little between 1929 
and 1938 although there was a slight rise during the decade. Pay 
rolls followed the same general trend as employment, but fluctuated 
more because of pay cuts. The sharp rise in pay rolls from 1937 to 
1938 resulted from general pay increases, coupled with higher employ- 
ment in most departments. The most important salary adjustments 
covered teachers and policemen. Summer-school sessions were also 
held for the first time in several years. 

Although county and city activities were combined in Philadelphia. 
employment and pay rolls were lower in 1938 than in 1929. This 
decline was in part attributable to a shift of population into surround- 
ing areas, but was caused more by financial conditions unfavorable to 
replacement of personnel. Restoration of salary rates in effect at 
the beginning of the decade was also delayed, especially in the cas 
of school teachers 

Municipal employment and pay rolls in Detroit were lower in 1938 
than in 1929, despite a slight increase in population from 1930 to 
1940. The contraction occurred chiefly in municipally operated 
public services, sanitation, and public works, including street main- 
tenance. The number employed i in the city’s health and welfare ac- 
tivities increased from 1929 to 1938. | 

The relative importance of the major governmental functions in 
these five largest cities, and the intercity differences in 1938, are 
shown in some detail in table 2.* 





‘ For similar information for each of the 91 cities, see Serial No R 1540 
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2.—Municipal Employment and Pay Rolls of 5 Largest Cities, by Function, 1938' 


[Bl - 












— 





New 


, ies | onin Philadel- | Los 
Functional division York ? Chicago 3 phie‘ | 


etroit 4 
Detroit Angeles 5 








7, 455, 000 3, 397, 000 1, 931, 000 1, 623, 000 1, 504, 000 





940 population 





Employment 







577 | 50, 820 32, 177 34, 619 35, 181 







Number of employees, all divisions 2 172, 
a eer 6 52, 164 19, 680 | 11, 945 11, 697 15, 358 
Publie-service enterprises___--_-- 2 10, 564 1, 479 808 6, 319 7, 069 
Other divisions... -- aie 109, 849 29, 661 19, 424 16, 603 2, 734 









Percentage distribution 




















\}) divisions . 2 100.0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Education __---- 6 30.2 38.7 | 37.1 33.8 43.7 
Public-service enterprises__--_.-.-- 76.1 82.9 | 2.5 18. 2 | 20. 1 

isi Sad md 63.7 58.4 60. 4 48. 0 36. 2 


Other divisions... 









\]] divisions, except education and pub- 







lie-service enterprises ___- ‘ 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
General government : 710.1 8.4 915.4 6.7 6.5 
Protection 28. 2 | 36. 3 940.3 36. 7 39. 4 
Public works and sanitation 721.2 | § 33.3 20. 3 23.0 35.2 
Health. _- 19.6 6.3 14.6 14.6 4.0 

Services and inspections 2.4 2.4 3.5 4.8 2.7 
Hospitals 17.2 3.9 11.1 9.8 1.3 
Welfare 12. 4 | $1.0 2.0 08 3 1 
Recreation - 6. 4 | 10.9 4.8 6.7 &.5 
Libraries ; ; 1.6 3.1 2. 6 3.9 5.9 
5 a l .4 





All other 






Pay rolls 


















41] divisions 2 $33, 366, 000 | $9,771,000 | $4,914,000 $5, 969, 000 $5, 831, 000 
Education ___ ; 12, 371, 000 3, 686, 000 2, 040, 000 2, 122, 000 2, 580, 000 
Public-service enterprises. . -- . 2 1, 806, 000 320, 000 95, 000 996, 000 1, 121, 000 
Other divisions 19, 189, 000 5, 765,000 | 2,779, 000 2, 851, 000 2, 130, 000 


Percentage distribution 









in 2 100.0 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Education 37.1 37.7 41.5 35. 5 44.2 
Public-service enterprises_- : 75.4 $3.3 1.9 16.7 19. 2 

J 57. 5 59.0 56. 6 47.8 36. 6 


Other divisions 







All divisions, except education and pub- 






lice-service enterprises _- 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
General government 713.3 9.7 919.1 8.2 6.5 
Protection 38.9 | 40. 2 ° 50.4 47.1 47.1 
Public works and sanitation 722.1 § 33.2 15.5 18. 2 33.4 
Health 9.8 | 5.2 8.4 10.7 3.8 

Services and inspections : 2.1 2.6 3.2 4.6 2.5 
Hospitals 7.7 2. 6 5.2 6.1 1.3 
Welfare : 9.2 8.9 2.1 7.4 + 
Recreation 5.0 '8.1 2.9 5.2 5.6 
Libraries 1.1 1.8 1.6 3.1 3.1 
All other__ 6 .9 I 4 













Includes schools and colleges; employment data adjusted to show regular teachers as employed in all 
12 months regardless of length of school year. 

? Housing authority not included. 

‘ Includes housing authority and park district. 

‘ Ineludes housing authority. 

‘ Includes housing authority and junior college district. 

* Number of evening-school teachers not also employed as day-schoo] teachers estimated. 

’ Part of public-service enterprises included with general government and part with public works and 
Sanitation. 

* Doeks and terminals included with public works and sanitation; airport and some public works con- 
struction included with recreation and some with welfare. 

Some general-government-building maintenance included with protection. 

Part of hospitals included with welfare. 
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Regional Variations in Trends and Functions 


In all geographic divisions, municipal employment in cities y;;} 
populations of 100,000 to 500,000 was greater in 1938 than in | 929 
(table 3).° However, the course of employment in the interv: jing 
years varied in different parts of the country. In cities in the Ney 
England, Middle Atlantic, and Pacific divisions, municipal em))|oy- 
ment was higher in 1930 or 1931 than in 1938, whereas in the «the, 
divisions shown in table 3 the peak occurred in 1938. In all bui on, 
division the lowest point in the employment indexes was reache| jy 
1933 or 1934. Failure of municipal employment in New England 
and Middle Atlantic cities to recover to the level of the early thirties 
may be attributed in part to the slight decrease in population i In thes 
cities from 1930} to 1940. In all areas fluctuations in pay rolls were 
much wider than in employment because of pay cuts and part-time 
work, but indexes for both followed about the same timing patterns 

Regional comparisons of the distribution of employment and pa) 
rolls in these cities among three major functional groups °® are givep 
in table 4 (p. 1104). Education accounted for approximately half of the 
municipal employees and a slightly higher proportion of the pay rolls 
in some sections of the country and in all sections for at least 35 per- 
cent of the respective totals. In general, the relative size of employ- 
ment and pay rolls for this function was maintained or increased 
throughout the decade. 

Employment on public-service enterprises (e. g., the operation o/ 
waterworks, transit systems, housing authorities, and so forth) varied 
from approximately 4 percent of total municipal employment in New 
England to 16 or 18 percent in the Pacific States. However, both 


employment and pay rolls for public-service enterprises in Pacifi 
cities were lower in 1938 than in 1929, chiefly because of reductions i1 
employees of the Port of Portland Commission and in those of th 
waterworks and street-railway system of Seattle. In the East and 
West North Central and East South Central cities there was a definit: 
upward trend in employment and pay rolls for public-service enter- 
prises. 





' Excluding city-county units. See footnotes to table 3 
‘ wap yen) ag ets eee enterprises, and other divisions (i. e., general city activities). The latter in- 
clude the specific functions of general government, protection, etc. (See table 2.) 
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-Indexes of Municipal Employment and Pay Rolls in Cities With Populations 
of 100,000 to 500,000 by Geographic Division, 1929-38 ! 







{Monthly average for 1938=100} 

















12 New Eng- 14 Middle At- | 11 East North | 8 West North 5 South At- 


land cities lantic cities Central cities 2 | Central cities | lantic cities (I)? 














-m- -m- [m- [m- [m- 

k / Pay E , Pay F ; Pay Em. Pay Em | Pay 
Ploy- | rolis | PlO¥- | rotis | PLOY: | rotis | PlOY- | polis | PY: | rolls 
ment : ment 5 ment , ment ‘ ment | '* 























7.) = 99 96 v7 96 100 93 98 96 | 05 
130 Rigknas 101 102 a) 102 98 | 104 96 101 95 95 
31 — 106 105 104 107 | 99 | 104 97 101 95 “4 
0g / 100 96 99 99 95 | 93 06 95 92 82 

. . 96 87 95 90 93 | 84 91 SO 91 78 











98 88 95 88 92 83 92 82 91 81 












4) 

33 95 92 97 90 | 93 &5 93 86 97 R4 

36 100 G4 OS 93 93 87 6 9] 97 89 

937 ‘ ‘ 97 95 99 O7 OR 04 97 93 99 4 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
















1” Mountain 


5 South At- 5 East South 5 West South 7 Pacific cities 


lantic cities (II)4) Central cities § | Central cities 6 city 










~°—- = — = pom a ee = — 









1929 92 92 92 | 9S 90 | 99 95 95 | 99 | 101 
130 91 | 92 97 103 | 96 | 106 06 97 102 104 
93] 92 | 92 9s 102 98 | 107 100 99 101 103 
932 9O | 81 95 92 | 90 88 06 90 96 93 
133 88 74 93 | 84 | 87 75 06 85 92 81 













934 , 90 | 78 92 84 | 86 | 77 96 85 91 78 
1935 95 | 83 94 | 88 92 | 87 95 R88 | 92 8] 
1836 oy 89 96 | 92 96 | 92 04 90 | 96 SS 
ES Ys 4 99 | 98 9gQ 98 98 96 100 06 
1938 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 














j 








! Covers 68 of the 80 cities having populations between 100,000 and 500,000 in 1930; 4 were excluded be- 
‘use they had combined city-county governments, 6 because of incompleteness of data in one or more years, 
snd 2 because satisfactory data were not obtained. For information on minor omissions and on data esti- 
mated, see published releases for individual cities. Employment data for schools have been adjusted, to 
show regular teachers as employed in all 12 months, regardless of length of school year. 

? Data not included for Akron or Toledo, Ohio; Peoria, [!.; or Flint, Mich. 

Data not included for city-county governments of Richmond and Norfolk, Va., or for Washington, D. C. 
No data for education are included for Miami, Jacksonville, and Tampa, Fla., which have county-operated 
schools. 

‘ Data are not included for city-county governments of Richmond and Norfolk, Va., or for Washington, 
D.C. Estimated data for education in Miami, Jacksonville, and Tampa are included here for compara- 
bility with other regions. 

’ Data not included for Knoxville, Tenn. 

§ Data not included for the combined government of New Orleans and Orleans Parish, La.; or for Okla- 
homa City, Okla., and Houston. Tex. 

? Salt Lake City; data not included for city-county government of Denver. 
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Taste 4.—Functional Distribution of Municipal Employment and Pay Rolls ix: (ito, 
With Populations of 100,000 to 500,000, by Geographic Division, 1929—3¢ 





Percent of monthly average for all] fun, 
Monthly average a — rn ret eens ll 
for all functions 
Employment Pay rol! 


Em Public- Public 
on Edu- | service Edu- | servics 

, > , . . . 
ploy: Pay rolls cation | enter- cation | enter- 
prises prises 


Geographic division and year 


New England (12 cities 
1929 35, 798 
1930 36, 623 
1931 38, 395 | 
1932 36, 283 
1933 34, 739 
1934 35, 561 
1935 35, 326 
1936 , 36, 015 
1937 35, 032 
lo 36, 167 
Middle Atlantic (14 cities) 
1929 49, 289 
1930 50, 827 
1931 53, 363 | 
1932... 50, 590 
1933... 48, 678 
1934__. 48, 387 
1935. . 49, 452 
1936 50, 224 
1937... 50, 779 
1938... 51, 157 
East North Central (11 cities): ? 
1929 34, 457 
1930 35, 368 
1931. 710 | 
1932. 34, 256 
1933 33, 522 
1934. 000 
1935. “ 33, 294 | 
1936 ‘ 421 
1937 35, 138 | 
35, 919 
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109, ¢ 
587, 

162, 5 
090, 
188, 713 | 
296, 228 
646, 289 
934, 078 


342, 489 
515, 882 
516, 022 | 
232, 382 
657, 876 
835, 748 
052, 151 
130, 427 | 
454, 290 
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1938 
West North Central (8 cities): 
1929 31, 916 | 
1930 32, 946 
1931... 33, 242 
1932 33, 008 
1933 > . 30, Y8Y 
1934 ’ 31, 599 
1935 E 31,915 
1936 32, 836 
1937. 5 33, 079 
1938 ‘ 
South Atlantic (1) (5 cities): 3 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
rr 1936 
1937 
1938 
South Atlantic (1D) (5 cities): 4 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
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356, 410 
, 352, 516 
, 339, 163 
176, 200 
112, 489 
155, 003 
, 202, 327 
274, 857 
347, 812 
, 429, 937 


, 579, 443 
, 581, 402 
, 579, 173 
, 404, 706 
279, 138 
, 347, 040 
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, 530, 968 
, 628, 905 
, 726, 164 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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1.—Functional Distribution of Municipal Employment and Pay Rolls in Cities 































Ules [aBI ‘ ‘ D me a 
With Populations of 100,000 to 500,000, by Geographic Division, 1929-38 '—Con. 
— — 
Percent of monthly average for all functions 
Monthly average iia fae) oe ee 
for all functions 
Employment Pay rolls 
Geographie division and year Se — ———— - ——-- 
Zn. | as Public- a - Public- “" 
A] x Paw .du- Service 4 Ldu- Service d 
the Ploy: Pay rolls cation enter- other | cation enter- | other 
| prises prises, 
fast South Central (5 cities) :§ 
a : 16,293 | $1, 806,055 43.6 4.8 51.6 44.1 4.8 51.1 
1930... ale, sles 17, 092 1, 901, 173 44.0 5.4 50. 6 44.5 5.2 50.3 
1931 iinandig | 17, 291 1, 878, 705 44.4 5.0 50. 6 44.9 | 5.1 50.0 
1932_.- can 16, 726 1, 702, 417 44.3 5.4 50.3 44.6 5.4 50.0 
1933 _ . - bo delne 16, 414 1, 555, 718 44.3 5.4 50.3 45.9 5.6 48.5 
‘ 1934... ‘ 16, 296 1, 555, 570 44.3 5:4 50.3 45. 2 5.7 49. 1 
54 1935... 16,676 | 1,621,081 44.6 5.7 49.7 44.4 6.0 49.6 
A 1936 ‘ _...---| 16,955 | 1, 604, 442 44.2 5.6 50. 2 44.0 5.9 50. 1 
1937 ones 17, 504 1, 815, 756 43.4 5.5 51.1 44.1 5.7 50. 2 
1938 , 17,681 | 1,847,492 43.3 6.0 50. 7 43.9 6.4 49.7 
West South Central (5 cities): ¢ 
19 1929. ___- 14,192 | 1,733, 602 47.4 7.6 45.0 49.4 6.7 43.9 
49 1930. .._- 15,144 | 1,851, 378 46. 4 7.1 46. 5 48.9 6.6 44.5 
5 1961. ... 15, 450 1, 874, 122 47.0 6.7 46. 3 49.3 6.3 44.4 
$s 1932__ . , 14, 219 1, 555, 235 51.0 6.8 42.2 53.0 6.1 40.9 
$7 = : 13, 615 1, 311, 319 52.7 6.3 41.0 51.4 6.6 42.0 
48 1934. - 13,510 | 1, 343, 886 53.0 6.1 40.9 53.6 6.0 40.4 
48.8 1935 — 14,482 | 1,515, 401 52.3 5.8 41.9 54.4 5. 5 40. 1 
44 1936_ _- batatrese v 15, 132 1, 609, 781 52.3 5.6 42.1 53.9 5.4 40.7 
4y he : ‘ 15, 489 1, 705, 107 51.1 5.8 43. 1 52.6 5.5 41.9 
49 1938. . . 15, 711 1, 747, 619 50.8 6.1 43.1 51.5 . 9 42. ¢ 
Mountain (1 city): 7 
4 ae 2, 454 302, 210 50. 3 6.3 43.4 52. 4 5.6 42.0 
$ 1930 2, 474 306, 404 50. 3 6.3 43.4 52.8 5.8 41.4 
4] 1931 2, 579 315, 549 49.4 6.6 44.0 52. 0 6.0 42.0 
4] 1932 2, 474 284, 717 53.1 6.6 40. 3 57.4 5.2 37.4 
{ 1933. _ - : ' 2, 459 269, 142 52. 4 6.0 41.6 55.1 5.0 39.9 
‘ 1934 2, 466 268, 597 51.6 7.1 41.3 52. 7 6.3 41.0 
4).8 1935 2, 441 279, 388 51.7 6.2 42.1 52. 1 1. 7 42.2 
1936 2, 423 286, 339 52. 4 6.1 41.5 52.3 5.9 41.8 
{ 1937 2. 529 306, 167 50. 0 6.5 43.5 50. 4 6. 2 43.4 
i] 1938. . - 2, 575 317, 309 50. 6 6.3 43. 1 51.3 6.1 42.6 
Pacific (7 cities): 
1929... 29, 754 4, 551, 382 41.9 18. 7 39.4 42.4 17.3 40. 3 
1930... 30, 600 4, 709, 593 42.5 18.3 39. 2 42.8 17.3 39. 9 
1931__- 30, 323 4, 658, 768 43.3 17.4 39.3 43.5 16. 5 40.0 
1932... __ 28, 857 4, 183. 713 43.7 16.8 39. 5 45.1 14,7 40.2 
Vea —s 27, 424 3, 641, 234 45.3 15.9 38.8 46. 3 15. 1 38. 6 
1934... .. ; 27, 277 3, 538, 249 46. 1 16. 1 37.8 45.9 15.9 38. 2 
2 1935... - : 27, 706 3, 671, 303 47.2 16. 2 36. 6 46. 6 15.9 37.5 
2 | i : 28, 833 3, 958, 673 47.0 16.6 36. 4 46.8 16. 2 37.0 
2 ae r 29, 971 4, 339, 651 46.3 16.8 36.9 45. 3 16.7 28.0 
1.7 1938... . ome ; 29, 945 4, 509, 034 46.8 16. 1 37.1 46.4 16. 0 37. 6 















! Covers 68 of the 80 cities having populations between 100,000 and 500,000 in 1930; 4 were excluded because 
they had combined city-county governments, 6 because of incompleteness of data in one or more years, and 
2 because satisfactory data were not obtained. For information on minor omissions and on data estimated, 
see published releases for individual cities. Employment data for schools have been adjusted to show regular 
teachers as employed in all 12 months, regardless of length of school year. 

? Data not included for Akron or Toledo, Ohio; Peoria, Ill.; or Flint, Mich. 

' Data not included for city-county governments of Richmond and Norfolk, Va., or for Washington, D. C. 
- 9 for education are included for Miami, Jacksonville, and Tampa, Fla., which have county-operated 
schools. 

* Data not included for city-county governments of Richmond and Norfolk, Va., or for Washington, D.C. 
Estimated data for education in Miami, Jacksonville, and Tampa, Fla., are included here for comparability 
with other regions. 

§ Data not included for Knoxville, Tenn. 

* Data not included for the combined government of New Orleans and Orleans Parish, La.; or for Okla- 
homa City, Okla., and Houston, Tex. 

’ Salt Lake City; data not included for city-county government of Denver. 


















Employees in the remaining municipal functions were combined in 
table 4. In most cities police and fire protection and public works 
and sanitation were the largest of the specific functions grouped under 
“other divisions,’’ but health activities accounted for a substantial 
proportion of the employees in cities maintaining hospitals. The pro- 
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portion of employees engaged on all such functions varied from » | jt;|, 
less than two-fifths of the total in the Pacific Division to almost | po... 
fifths in New England. Although the corresponding proportic ss o; 
total pay rolls were slightly lower, pay rolls were high in relat: \), ;, 
employment for seve cal types of work in this broad group, e. © , fo, 
general government’ and police and fire protection. The ra 

pay rolls to employment was low for public works and sanit: 

on which a large proportion of relatively unskilled labor is used, an 
for health and welfare activities, in which some of the workers reveiy, 
complete or partial subsistence in addition to their salaries or wes 

Cities with combined city-county activities were excluded (roy 
the geographic comparison, but the pattern of municipal activitic: 
in the remaining cities was affected to some extent by other differences 
in the governmental framework. In New England, for example. 
it is customary for cities to provide institutional care and perform 
welfare work which elsewhere are more commonly functions of th, 
county or State. This accounts for the disproportionately larg 
fraction of municipal employees in New England engaged on functions 
other than education and public-service enterprises. However, tl 
relative importance of health and welfare activities varied consider- 
ably among New England cities, accounting in 1938 for more than 
third of all employment other than that for education and public 
service in Fall River and Worcester, Mass., and a fourth in Hartford, 
Conn., but only 10 percent in Lynn, Mass. 

The South Atlantic Division contained the least homogeneous 
group of cities with respect to governmental organization. Education 
is a county function in Florida and the inclusion of Jacksonville, Miami, 
and Tampa in the South Atlantic comparison resulted in this division's 
having a smaller proportion of municipal employees engaged in educs- 
tional activities than any other section of the country. However, whe. 
the figures were adjusted for county school personnel employed i 
these three Florida cities (see tables 3 and 4), the South Atlanti 
cities as a group had about the same proportion of their employees 
engaged in educational activities as the New England cities. 


Employment and Pay Rolls in Relation to Population 


To facilitate intercity comparisons of the size of the staffs and pa) 
rolls required for municipal services, the employment and pay-rol! 
series are shown in table 5 in terms of the population served. Becaus: 
it was impossible to separate county from municipal services in 6 of 
the 13 cities with populations of half a million or more, data for th 
remaining 7 were made roughly comparable by adding to the per 
capita figures for ordinary municipal purposes the corresponding per 
capita figures for the counties in which the cities are situated. 

Per capita pay-roll expenditures tended to be highest in the larg 
cities, but there were exceptions to this generalization—nota)b h 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. The comparatively small expenditures 
in Baltimore and Philadelphia reflected both low ratios of municipal 
employees to population and low monthly payments per ny 
Chica per capita expenditures were small, despite a high sala 
jevel, 1p vito of the comparatively small number of employees. 


? The function of general government included a variety of divisions such as legislative, judicial, ©: 
tive, finance, purchasing, recording, and building maintenance. 
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5.—Municipal Employment and Pay Rolls in Relation to Population, 1929 and 









































































[ABLI 
1938 ' 
ree. 
; _s 
» 
Average nents! Average month- , 
t ’ - ram . “d .. | Average month- 
1 Population, 1940 | poe or y ne ly payment per 
lor population ? | capita ? employee 
. al f al ile 
0 ty or city group 
On. Percent 
of in- 
an Number | crease 1929 1938 1929 1938 1929 1938 
ely, from 
1930 
P'S 
ron ‘ity and county activities combined 
es pulation over 1,000,000 _ - -. 15, 910, 866 5. 6 207 218 $3. 66 $3. 95 $177 $181 
NCes New York 7, 454, 995 7.6 200 231 3. 78 4.48 189 104 
Chicago * , 3, 396, 808 6 165 172 3.14 3. 26 190 190 
iple, Philadelphia 1, 931, 334 41.0 191 167 2. 73 2. 54 143 152 
orn Detroit 3 1, 623, 452 3.5 266 237 4. 46 4. 06 168 171 
. Los Angeles 3 1, 504, 277 21.5 309 208 4.79 4, 63 155 155 
the pulation 500,000 and under 
ates 1,000,000 5 4,915, 532 1.1 215 222 3. 23 3. 38 150 152 
are Cleveland 3. 878, 336 42.5 (¢ 231 (6) 3. 47 (®) 150 
lions Baltimore - - 859, 100 6.7 180 191 2. 34 2. 43 130 127 
St. Louis 816, 048 SF 198 201 2. 89 2. 92 146 145 
th Boston 770, 816 41.3 259 270 + 06 4, 28 157 159 
Pittsburgh 3 671, 659 208 22 3. 21 3. 30 154 163 
uer- San Francisco 634, 536 (7) 215 214 3. 49 3. 66 162 171 
in a Milwaukee ° 587, 472 1.6 217 244 3.15 3. 68 145 151 
Buffalo 3 575, 901 5 237 243 3. 6S 3.73 155 153 
bli Population 250,000 and under 
J] 500,000 816, 949 9.4 194 185 2. 54 2 131 127 
Td, New Orleans_____. 494, 537 7.8 184 177 | 2.31 2.1 126 121 
Denver. : 322, 412 12.0 209 198 2. 92 2. 66 140 134 
Population 100,000 and under 
OUS 250,000. __ 337, 374 7.9 186 180 2. 36 2.16 127 120 
10] Richmond 193, 042 5.5 188 194 2.44 2. 47 130 127 
: Norfolk__- . 144, 332 11.3 184 161 2. 26 1. 74 123 108 
mM City activities only § 
ns 
« Population over 1,000,000 6, 524, 537 5.5 194 185 | $3.40 | $3.31 $175 $179 
Ca- Chicago 3, 396, 808 6 146 150 2. 80 2. 88 192 192 
TS) Detroit - 1, 623, 452 3.5 248 213 4.15 3. 68 167 173 
Los Angeles. _- 1, 504, 277 21.5 254 234 4. 11 3. 88 162 166 
l] Population 500,000 and under 
. 1,000,000 §_____. 1, 835, 032 .8 195 187 2. 99 3. 01 153 161 
ult Cleveland 878, 336 42.5 (6) 207 (é 3.12 (6) 151 
Qc Pittsburgh 671, 659 . 180 168 2.76 2.79 153 166 
Milwaukee 587, 472 1.6 189 188 2. 82 2. 97 149 158 
Buffalo 575, 901 5 219 207 3. 43 3. 30 157 159 
Population 250,000 and under 
500,000 1__ 6, 089, 848 3.5 183 187 2. 63 2. 61 144 140 
Population 100,000 and under 
250,000 ®_ . athe 6, 976, 843 4.5 180 178 2.49 2. 41 138 135 
Population 100,000 and under 
500,000 !__ _- ‘ 13, 066, 691 1.0 IS] 182 2. 56 2. 50 141 137 
LY New England. 1, 709, 082 1.6 208 212 2. 97 3. 01 143 142 
| Middle Atlantic 2, 495, 296 41.2 195 205 3. 07 3. 22 157 157 
East North Central ! 2, 228, 259 2.6 159 161 2. 28 2. 21 144 138 
St West North Central 1, 900, 436 4.0 175 180 2. 38 2. 34 136 130 
f South Atlantic ' 868, 420 20.9 190 171 2. 20 1.99 116 116 
: East South Central ! 1, 175, 167 7.4 149 150 1. 65 1. 57 111 105 
T West South Central 965, 217 7.3 158 163 1. 93 1. 81 122 lil 
Mountain. ---- 149, 934 6.9 175 172 2.15 2.12 123 123 
‘T Pacific 1, 574, 880 7.6 203 190 3.11 2. 86 153 161 
| Covers all except 8 of the 93 cities with populations of 100,000 or more in 1930. Data are not included for 
the following because figures for 1929 were incomplete: cities of 250,000 to 500,000—Toledo and Houston: 
100,000 to 250,000—Akron, Peoria, Knoxville, and Oklahoma City. Satisfactory data were not obtained for 
f Washington, D. C., or Flint. For notes on estimated figures and additional data on individual cities see 
table 1, appendix table B, of Serial No. R. 1540 and published releases. 
? Figures for 1929 and 1938 are computed on the basis of the population censuses of 1930 and 1940, respectively. 
S + Per capita figures for the related county have been added to the city figures to make them comparable 





with data for cities in which city and county functions are not separable. 

‘ Decrease. 

' Cleveland not included in any totals or averages for this group. 

* Data incomplete. 

’ Increase less than a tenth of 1 percent. 

‘ Excluding cities in which data for city and county are not separable. 

§ See footnote 1. Estimated data for the schools of Jacksonville, Miami, and Tampa have been included 
although the schools are actually county operated. See table 4. 

Estimated data for the schools of Jacksonville, Miami, and Tampa have been included, although the 

schools are actually county operated. See table 4. 
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A regional comparison of city units with populations of 100.99 ,, 
500,000 in 1930° shows that per capita expenditures for mu cipal 
activities were noticeably higher in cities in the Middle Atlantic N¢, 
England, and Pacific States than in other parts of the country i, 1935 
These three sections also had the greatest number of municips! ey. 
ployees per 10,000 of population and the highest average paymens per 
employee. Population declined slightly in the New England q), 
Middle Atlantic cities during the thirties, and municipal employ me; 
and pay rolls increased in relation to population. In the Pacific cities 
however, employment and pay rolls increased less than population 
reflecting a tendency for the expansion of such municipal functions a¢ 
education and protection to lag somewhat behind population changes 
Municipal pay-roll levels in 1938 were lower in Southern cities thay, 
in other sections and per capita pay-roll expenditures also were lowes 
in the South. 

































‘om! 
ae ante 
INDUSTRIAL CANTEENS IN GREAT BRITAIN — 
AN ORDER of the British Ministry of Labor and National Service of Ry 4 
April 7, 1943,° provided that the occupier of any factory in which mor the « 
than 250 workers are employed in the performance of services or aseu! 
engaged in services or operations which are essential for the defense of ™ 
the realm or the efficient prosecution of the war, or are engaged i, ° i 
dangerous or injurious occupations must, if directed in writing by the MY”: 
Chief Inspector of Factories, provide suitable canteen facilities where roa 
hot meals may be purchased by the workers. The order, effective JB” 
April 19, 1943, revoked a previous order of November 11, 1940, Fulle) 
which provided that employers engaged in munitions work or work o1 
behalf of the Crown might be required to provide such facilities. — 
The new order stipulates that the canteen must be in or in the 
immediate vicinity of a factory or a group of factories. Regardless o/ 
whether or not the canteen was established in accordance with this 
order, if the canteen arrangements are not satisfactory as regards 
construction, size, equipment, meals supplied, services rendered, etc 
the factory inspector may serve notice upon the occupier of th 
factory, whose duty it shall be to make arrangements to remedy such 
defects. The revocation of the previous order did not affect anything IR: 
which had been done or any direction which had been given under th poe 
original order. jan. 1 
Since early in 1940 the Government has actively promoted tl. —_ 
establishment ‘of communal feeding centers both for the general JR», 
population and for workers in factories. The progress made, up to L 


the spring of 1942, was indicated in a statement by the Minister o! 
Labor and National Service in a House of Commons debate on factor 
welfare in July 1942."' He reported that, of the factories engaged on 
Government work and employing more than 250 people each, 3,54() 
had established canteens by April 1942, and 803 additional canteens 
were in course of being established at that time. This number, which 
did not include factories with mess rooms only, represented 96 percent 





* For per capita figures for each of the 91 cities, see Serial No. R. 1540. 

* Great Britain, Statutory Rules and Orders 1943, No. 573, Emergency Powers (Defense), Fa 
(Canteens) Order, 1943, made by the Minister of Labor and National Service, under Regulation 60 
Defense (General) Regulations, 1939. 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, December 1941 (p. 1401). 
1! Industrial Welfare and Personnel Management (London), September-October 1942. 
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‘the factories engaged in war work which employed more than 250 
| Of the smaller factories, 3,000 had canteens. <A recent 
April 1943) from the United States Embassy at London‘ 
ves the total number of canteens as about 7,500; and it points out 
bat the Chief Inspector of Factories, in his 1941 report, stated that 
ne canteens in which workers are themselves associated with the 
anagement are more successful than those run by outside caterers. 
The provision of nourishing food for persons doing heavy work 
steel workers, dock workers, miners, etc.) has required special 
‘tention, particularly in view of the limitations imposed by food 
hortages. One of the industries presenting the greatest difficulties in 
he provision of hot meals is coal mining. The necessity for providing 
niners With nourishing food if they are to be able to produce the coal 
equired has been the subject of several debates in the House of 
mmons. The progress which has been made in providing full-meal 
anteens for mines is shown by the faet that in the fall of 1941 only 751 
nines had communal feeding arrangements of any kind and of these 
only 16 were providing hot meals, whereas on March 1, 1943, there 
vere 239 which had full-meal canteens in operation. Because of 
the difficulty of serving hot meals to miners while at work, since the 
nen may be employed in narrow workings and often at considerable 
distances from the pit bottom, the canteens for the miners have had 
to be placed at the pit heads, where the men have the opportunity to 
vash up and have a hot meal after leaving work. The canteens in 
service and in process of construction or preparation on February 1, 
1943, are shown in the accompanying table. 
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Full-Meal Colliery Canteens in Great Britain and Number of Men Catered for, January 
1942 to February 1943 














Full-meal canteens 








Under construction In preparation 





In operation 















Number Number Number | Number of | Number | Number of 
of of men of men to be of men to be 
collieries | catered for | collieries | catered for | collieries | catered for 






















1, 1942 49 55, 396 69 72, 532 243 222, 021 

Apr. 1, 1942 61 | 69, 611 108 | 104, 839 235 203, 253 

ily 1, 1942 90 | 102, 099 154 137, 919 187 163, 766 

et. 1, 1942 132 | 135, 312 176 145, 657 144 | 137, 107 

an. 1, 1943 207 195, 157 155 128, 553 | 121 | 112, 877 

Feb, 1, 1943 226 215, 205 151 124, 601 107 | 99, 009 
i | | 















‘ Report No. 290 from E. Mabe] Hodgkinson, American Embassy, London 
‘Great Britain, House of Commons, Parliamentary Debates, October 2, 1941, February 23,.and March 


16, 1943. 





Producti vity of Labor and Industr) 


POPDIPIIIOLIGIOILIOIIIIII ILI I ODI L IID D DIDI IID O SOLD EOL DIIIIIDI UTES! Pb bby, 


PRODUCTION INQUIRY BY BRITISH ENGINEERING 
UNION 


A REPORT analyzing the factors contributing to improvement j) 
production and those impeding it, made by the British Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, shows very definite improvements in output in a 
number of factories and reveals a greatly increased interest in produc. 
tion among the British workers as a whole.! This is the third sy 
report made by the union and covers the period from April to Sep 
tember 1942. Data were collected from 1,000 establishments, re pre- 
senting 1,268, 010 workers in 881 firms. Information was obt: ained 
only from shop stewards and trade-unionists, but although employer 
opinions are not included, the report is well doc umented and th 
union points out that nothing was included which cannot be sub- 
stantiated. Bad workshop organization was the most frequent com- 
plaint, but there were other criticisms, such as shortage of equipmer 
misuse of manpower, idle machines, shortage of raw material, a 
uneven flow of orders. Most of the deficiencies were claimed to } 
caused by lack of organization and lack of coordination at the to 
which individual managements and workshops were not in a positio! 
to set right. The same defects and drawbacks in the organizatio 
of production were found at the time of the latest union survey : 
existed when the previous studies were made. 

Nearly half of the establishments for which information was receive: 
showed higher production at the time of the April-September 194? 
study. In a few cases the increase was 300 to 400 percent, and only 
4 percent of the total showed actual decreases. ‘There was a rise 
the percentage of firms having joint production committees, from 2! 
percent of the firms in March 1941 to 55 percent in the latest period 
surveyed. Only 2 percent of the committees formed had broken down 
In the opinion of the A. E. U., the chief reason for improved produr- 
tion was the establishment of better employer-worker relations. Fo 
67 percent of the firms with production committees, ‘improved 
cooperation”? was named by the union representatives as the mai 
reason for increased production. The reasons given for increased 
production are shown in table 1, in the order of importance, expre a 
in percentages of the total number of establishments covered in each 
case. Greater production was reported by 55 percent of those wit! 
joint production committees and by 42 percent without such con- 
mittees. Improved cooperation and adoption of workers’ suggestions 
had less weight in establishments without production committees 
than in the others. 





' Data are from The Economist (London), issue of April 17, 1943 (pp. 501, 507). 
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Reasons for Increased Production in British Engineering Plants, April- 











TABLE ‘ 
September, 1942 
————— 
Establish- | Establish- 
ae, ments with ments with- | Tote 
Cous production out production | Potal 
committees committees | 
= ae a 
Percent Percent Percent 
ter eration between management and workers 67.7 37.6 52. 6 
rker iggestions adopted 58. 1 30.0 14.0 
»proved timekeeping and less avoidable absenteeism 53. 1 38.8 45.9 
| VC Rotter W rkshop organization ; 51.1 28.8 40. 0 
‘ notter use of equipment 50. 0 32.3 41.2 
»proved production methods 48. 5 7.6 43.0 
etter use of female labor 47.4 2.3 | 14.8 
aranteed piece rates or output bonus 41.8 25. 3 33. 5 
nt » netter use of production time 10.3 23. 5 31.9 
_ netter welfare conditions 31.5 15. 2 | 23.3 
hated netter use Of skilled labor 30.7 20. 0 25. 3 
eo ropaganda for more output 28. | 14. 1 21.1 
“AL d netter flow of contracts and deliveries 28. 1 23. 5 25.8 
due. tess fine limits and high finish 22. 2 18. 2 20. 2 
a improved canteen facilities 17.0 8.2 12. 6 
SUCH increased standardization of units 16.3 13. 5 14.9 
Q Improved transport facilities 13. 0 lL. 1 7.0 
Sep- Improved housing facilities 1.8 6 1.2 
epre 
Line 
Over . " : : _ . 1 ‘ : . . 
ve Factors that retarded production are listed in table 2, in the order 
thy, ‘ . . . . . 
he MJ of their importance, expressed in percentages of the total number of 
Sih. . x P a ; ° y : ; ‘ : 
: establishments with or without the committees, that reported de- 
“~m. s ont . : . 
Vil: Mi oreased production. The returns, of course, reflect the attitudes of 
“i the workers, which cannot be measured with precision by statistics. 
il 
yO Taste 2.—Factors Retarding Production in British Engineering Plants, A pril—September 
LOT 1942 
10 j 
| 
If Establish- Establish- | 
ve nts Bw Previous 
C | with joint as . 
ause woduetion | joint Total | inquiry 
on. production (total 
ana com- 
mittee mittees 
14° | 
Percent Percent Percent | Percent 
Bad workshop organization 43. 6 39. 0 1.3 16.7 
' Shortage of, or obsolete, equipment 41.8 31.75 36. 75 38. 3 
- Lack or misuse of manpower , 36. 5 32. 5 34. 5 26. 4 
On Idle machines 31.0 28. 75 29. 9 17.0 
Raw-material shortages 29. 8 21.5 25. 6 18.7 
! Uneven flow of orders 28. 2 13. 75 21.0 9. 2 
Component shortages 27.8 15. 0 21.4 11.6 
Obstructive management 19. 2 27. 25 23. 25 26. 6 
0 loo fine limits and high finish 2.4 2. 75 2.5 5.8 
Shortage of work 32. 6 16. 75 24.75 15.8 
( Bad welfare conditions 12.0 14. 5 13.2 1.6 
a Bad canteen facilities 9.8 5.5 76 39 
A Grievances about earnings 9.4 12.5 11.0 10. 6 
Bad transport facilities 7.0 3.0 5.0 1.6 
Bad timekeeping and avoidable absenteeism 9.2 3. 75 4.0 6.4 





The production committees which the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union found to be so important in forming a basis for management- 
labor cooperation are exclusively concerned with matters directly 
relating to production.2 They deal with the use of machinery, 





* For a discussion of these committees, see the Monthly Labor Review for May 1942 (p. 1088) and May 
1943 (p. 900). 
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machine-tool capacity, the organization of supplies, the shif 
progress, and inspection. A great deal of the committees 
also devoted to canteens, transportation, ventilation, ligh; 
related matters contributing to the welfare of labor and 
productivity. Agreements for organizing joint producti 
mittees in engineering and Royal ordnance factories we; 
between the engineering employers and unions and the Mi, 
Supply more than a year ago. ’ On February 17, 1943, the ° 
of Production stated that 2,096 factories. employing 150 . 
workers each, had established production committees, and th th 
had ‘‘on the whole been a success.” 
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Social Securi ty 
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UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION OPERATIONS, 
1942 ' 


(P TO the end of 1942 the sum of $2,032,335,476 had been paid out 
n compensation to unemployed workers in the United States, under 
the system established by the Social Security Act of 1935. 

During 1942 a weekly average of nearly 544,000 persons received 
une mployment allowances, which totaled for the year more than 
345,500,000. As compared with 1941, these figures represented a 
drop of over 12 percent in benefici iaries and a slight (0.06 percent) 
oe tion in benefits. 

Plant conversions to war production, after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, caused widespread unemployment and a sharp rise in initial 
claims for benefit in January 1942. Demands for workers, however, 
resulted in an abrupt decline in these claims as early as February. 
This decline continued (with two minor interruptions in April and 
June) through the summer and fall and to the end of November, 
falling to a point far below the lowest reached at any time in 1941. 
The month of December showed a slight seasonal upturn, resulting 
from reductions of force in such seasonal industries as construction, 
garment manufacture, etc. 

About the same general trend occurred during the year in continued 
claims, persons receiving benefit, and amounts disbursed in benefits. 
All of these showed a practically continuous decline from May 
through November. The high point in benefits paid was reached in 
March, in which month the sums disbursed aggregated $43,034,821, 
or 9.6 percent above the 1941 peak of $39,270,163 (January). The 
decline in benefits paid, that began in April, continued precipitously, 
as more and more demands for workers drew off the available labor 
supply. This tightening labor market and the elimination of the 
usual seasonal lay-offs in many industries were responsible for a 
decline in benefits from September to October, characterized by the 
Bureau of Employment Security as the “sharpest on record.” 

The factors that contributed to the increase in benefit payments in 
December 1941—conversions to war production, shortages resulting 
from priorities, and curtailment of certain civilian goods (notably 
automobiles)—had become relatively unimportant by the end of 
1942. The increase in continued claims that occurred in December 
1942 was due entirely to a sharp increase in waiting-period claims 
filed by newly unemployed, largely in seasonal industries; compensable 
claims decreased 2.5 perce nt in that month. As a result, the amount 
of benefits paid out in December reached the all-time low of 


$11,539,000.2 


? Based on data compiled from reports of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
* Excludes $19,000 paid during December in Oregon, resulting from a review of 1938-41 seasonal claims. 
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Social Security Board. 
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The steeply falling curves of unemployment benefits and of « 
number of persons drawing benefit reflected the greatly r 
number of unemployed and the unusual and incre asing dema) 
all kinds of labor. As the accompanying table shows, ther: 
drastic reductions in unemployment-compensation operations 
last half of the year, as compared with the first half. Compe: 
claims and gross benefits paid fell nearly 45 percent, and the nw 
of weeks for which compensation was paid, as well as the ay 
weekly number of persons receiving allowances, was ‘cut nea 


half. 


Summary of Unemployment-Compensation Operations, 1941 and 1942 





| 
1942 


Item 
First 6 Last 6 Entire 
months months year 


Initial claims (local office) 4, 304, 614 2, 018, 767 6, 323, 381 
Continued claims 22, 204, 836 556, 926 33, 761, 762 | 
Waiting-period claims 3, 644, 676 , 479, 121 5, 123, 797 | 
Compensable claims ; 18, 560, 160 | , 077, 805 28, 637, 965 
Weeks compensated ; 18, 276, 581 | 9, 881, 149 28, 157, 730 
Total unemployment. - : , 779, 330 , 103, 197 25, 882, 527 
Part-total unemployment 539, 656 228, 994 768, 650 
Partial unemployment. ; 942, 740 529, 030 , 471, 770 
Gross benefits paid $222, 215, 652 | $123, 299, 257 345, 514, 909 
Average weekly number of beneficiaries 711, 351 377, 537 544, 444 





! Excludes New York and Rhode Island (data not reported) and Montana and Pennsylvania which |} 
no provision for partial and part-total unemployment. 
? Data for part-total unemployment included with data for partial. 


Unemployment has largely been concentrated in a few of the large 
industrial States. Illinois and New York have been particularly 
hard hit, reporting unemployment even above the level of 194! 
Consequently the number of beneficiaries and amounts paid in benefits 
in such States have both been high. In December one-fourth of all 
the weeks of unemployment for which compensation was paid were in 
New York. This State, together with California, Illinois, Michigan, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, accounted for 58 percent of the total, 
whereas these States contained only 44 percent of all workers with 
wage credits. 

ooooee 


INCREASED DEPENDENTS’ ALLOWANCES FOR 
CANADA’S ARMED FORCES 


ON January 1, 1943, various improvements in the provisions for 
dependents’ allowances to Canadian men and women in active mili- 
tary service became effective. Among these revisions were increases 
in the allowance rate and additional grants for large families.' 

Coverage.—Allowances are granted to the following dependents o! 
men and women on active duty in Dominion Armed forces, irrespec- 
tive of rank. 


(a) A wife, or, in her absence, a woman relative who has the care of his depe:d- 


ent children; 

(6) A dependent son under 16 or daughter under 17; the age limits are raised (: 
19 if the child is undergoing approved instruction, and are waived altogether 
the child is infirm: 





i International Labor Review (Montreal), March 1943. 
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Social Security 





Other dependent relatives, including the following: Widowed mother, 
icitated father, brother under 16, or sister under 17, if the service man is 
lative’s sole or partial support, and divorced wife if the service man is liable 
r support; no dependent may receive more than one allowance. 

A maximum of 3 dependents may receive allowances except that 
» case the dependents include more than 2 children, allowances may 
be paid for as many as 6 children (previously 4) and also to a wife. 
In general only “‘one other dependent relative’’ is eligible for an allow- 
ance even when there is no wife or child to be prov ide d for. 
The cost of these grants for the maintenance of dependents is met 
n part by the Government and in part by assignments from pay. 










Amount of Allowance 





Assigned pay.—It is provided that soldiers (including warrant and 
noncommissioned officers) shall assign part of their pay to their de- 
pendents receiving pease es. The assignment of pay by officers 
is voluntary. Married officers are eligible for marriage allowances as 
well as allowances for dependents. Fifteen days’ pay is the minimum 
assignment, even if a grant is made for one dependent only. 

In case allowance is paid for a wife or child or both, and also to 
another relative, 5 days’ pay must also be assigned to the latter. The 
maximum assignment is 20 days’ pay. A private’s pay is $1.30 per 
day _ his minimum assignment is $20 per month. Effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1943, the pay of a private who has been in the service for 6 
months and is efficient is increased to $1 .50, and his minimum monthly 
assignment is raised to $23 

Basic allowance rates.—The basic rates for children’s allowances 
are the same for all rates of service men, but the grants for wives and 
other relatives vary according to the service men’s rank. 

Up to December 31, 1942, the monthly allowances were for 4 chil- 
dren only and amounted to $12, $12, $9 and $6 for the first, second, 
third and fourth children respectively. From the beginning of 1943, 
as many as 6 children have been made eligible for allowances, the 
respective monthly rate for the third being raised to $10, and $8 each 
being allowed for the fourth, the fifth, and the sixth children. 

The allowance rates per month for wives and for dependent 
relatives other than children are: 


























Other 

dependent 

Wife relative 
Officer above rank of major-------- a i. Se $30 
ESP RETORS: 0 iG Ss hes 55 25 
EE a ee waehad ; . 30 25 
Lieutenant_____- Pre tt Se : 15 25 
Warrant officer, ee ; . 40 20 
35 20 





CS EE SS eS ae Ble -" 

In case the ‘‘other dependent relative’’ is a noncommissioned service 
man’s mother, the allowance is $25 instead of $20. 

All grants to “other dependent relatives” are subject to a means 
test. U p to December 31, 1942, the dependent’s total income 
(excluding a son’s assigned pay) could not be more than double the 
basic allowance rate. From the beginning of 1943 such reiative may 
earn as much as $40 a month without necessitating a decrease of his 
or her allowance. 
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Cost-of-living bonus.—From the beginning of 1943, the alloy 
for wives and children and the assigned pay are supplemente: 
cost-of-living bonus. For childless wives the bonus is in prop 
to the rise in the cost of living after October 1941. For wiv. 
children the bonus is 25 cents for each | percent rise. 

The total payments per month, including assigned pay, depen 
allowances and cost-of-living bonuses, as of the time the re pol 
prepared, are given below: 

Wife only ..... $59. 40| Wife and 4 children__- 
Wife and 1 child_ - 72. 60| Wife and 5 children 


Wife and 2 children 84. 60| Wife and 6 children_- 
Wife and 3 children- ; 94. 60| Mother only _- 


Administration 


The Dependents’ Allowance Board administers the allowance, 
system. This agency has 7 members—two each from the Army and 
Air Force, one each from the Nav y and the Treasury, and a civilian 
chairman ‘appointed by the Minister of National Defense. 

Written applications for allowances must be submitted to the Board: 
and for all dependents with the exception of wives and children, the 
Board’s decisions on claims are also based on the reports of district 
investigators. No appeal may be made from the Board’s decisions, 
but district interviewers are charged with the responsibility of hearing 
grievances and, when it is thought advisable, reporting them to th 
Board. 

In January 1942, the Dependents’ Board of Trustees was established 
by the Government to afford additional aid out of a special fund in 
certain pressing cases in which the regular dependents’ allowances seem 
insufficient. ‘This body is assisted by regional advisory committees 
and is studying the possibility of helping the families of service me: 
to move from high-rent to low-rent sections. 


POCCCE 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS FOR DOMESTIC SERVANTS 
IN URUGUAY’? 


DOMESTIC servants of both sexes, 14 years of age or over, wer 
brought within the coverage of the Retirement Fund for Industry, 
Commerce, and Public Services of Uruguay ? by a decree law of Jul 
22, 1942. The classes of domestic employees specified are servants 
janitors, cooks, caretakers, cleaners, nurses, and others who perform 
this kind of work; ; doorkeepers of apartment houses are included, also. 
Those covered by this law are given 1 year in which to make thie 
appropriate affiliation. 
he system is to be financed through the payment of contributions 

by employers and domestic servants. The employer is to contribute 
10 percent of the wages guaranteed to his employees, and those who 
employ more than one servant pay an additional 1 peso monthly for 
each. The worker makes a contribution of 5 percent of his wage. 

For the purpose of calculating the benefit, the minimum month!) 
wage is fixed at 25 pesos. 





! Data are from Diario Oficial (Montevideo), July 27, 1942. 
2? This system had previously been extended and re saibeated by a law of January 11, 1934. 








Social Security L117 


Benetits provided for under the law are payable after completion of 

gualiiying period of 5 years. Exceptions to this provision are that 
»» benefit for permanent total disability, and the survivors’ pension, 
» either instance amounting to 10 pesos a month, may be claimed 
iter payment of contributions for 1 year. 

Domestic servants are not eligible to dismissal benefit under existing 
vislation. They are to be covered however, by an unemployment 
nayurance, Which the Retirement Fund will administer, and which will 
vovide & maximum of 6 months’ benefit after contributions have been 
nade lor at least 5 years. 





Placement 


PLACEMENT WORK OF UNITED STATES EMPLoy. 
MENT SERVICE, 1942 ° 


MORE than 10% million placements in gainful employment we; 
made by the United States Employment Service in 1942. This was 
more than a third larger than the number placed in the previous yea; 
In 1942 about 68 percent of the placements were in nonagriculty 
pursuits, as against about 73 percent in 1941. 

With the exception of a slight recession in February, the number 0; 
jobs filled rose continuously during the first 7 months of the year. 
decreased slightly in August, and then rose steeply in September an 
October. The 1% million placements made in October were th 
highest for any month since 1933. Both agricultural and non. 
agricultural placements increased, the latter attaining the highes 
number of any month since 1935. Seasonal declines in demand fo: 
workers resulted in considerably smaller numbers of placements i: 
November and December. Nevertheless total placements in De- 
cember were almost half again as large in December 1942 as in th 
same month of the previous year. 

Agricultural and nonagricultural placements followed trends simila: 
to that of total placements, but the fluctuations were less pronounce: 
in the case of nonagricultural workers than as regards farm workers 
Whereas the number of farm jobs filled in July was 10 times as great 
as in January, nonagricultural placements in the same time had in- 
creased about’ 62 percent. However, nonagricultural placements 
which usually decline in July, in 1942 continued to increase in tha 
month. Both types of placements declined slightly more than 2 
percent in August, after which agricultural placements rose sharp)\ 
in September and October, reaching a point 143 percent above t! 
July coed: Nonagricultural jobs filled showed an increase of abou 
1.5 percent in September as compared with August, most of whic! 
occurred in the manufacturing industries; a further increase of 5. 
percent occurred between September and October. The nonagr- 
cultural placements made in September were 22 percent above thi 
number in the same month of 1941. The last 2 months of the yea 
showed the usual precipitate decline in farm jobs filled, the Decembe: 
number being only about one-ninth of the number filled in Octobe: 
(which was the peak month). Nonagricultural placements, on thi 
other hand, though they fell slightly more than 10 percent from 
October to November, rose contraseasonally by 1.4 percent in De- 
cember. 

Placements of women in the last quarter of 1942 were at a highe! 
rate than those of men. Whereas, during the 3-month period, tots 


al 





1 This article is based on data supplied by the Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security |! 
and Bureau of Program Planning and Review, War Manpower Commission. 
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Placement 






sjacerments declined 1.5 percent, those of women showed an increase 
{14.4 percent. Women accounted for almost a third of all place- 
»ents in the quarter, for more than two-thirds of the clerical and sales 
hs filled, and for almost two-thirds of the service placements. 

‘ Beginning with July, applications for work, which had fluctuated 
juring the — January—June, fell more or less steadily (with the 
exception of a slight rise in October) through November. Job appli- 
ations usually fall from August to September, but in 1942 the drop 
during this period was unusually sharp. A slight seasonal upturn 
vas noted in December. 

Even as early as June, labor turn-over had become ‘‘a major prob- 
lem” of the nonagricultural labor market, being accentuated by ‘“‘shop- 
ping’ for jobs and ees of workers. By the fall of 1942 the 
Federal Government had begun to take steps to check excessive turn- 
over, stabilize employment, and obtain the full utilization of existing 
labor forces. The fact that growing labor stringencies and a high 
rate of placements were reported month after month in war produc- 
tion areas at the same time that other, often adjacent, areas were 
reporting large reservoirs of unemployed, indicated the problem of 
maldistribution of needed workers. In New York, for example, in 
the single month of June, the gain (44,000) in the active file of job 
applicants was almost double the increase for the Nation as a whole. 

The active file of applicants had fallen without break during the 
frst 5 months of the year, rising somewhat in June. Thereafter a new 
policy was adopted under which a registration for work is valid only 
for 60 days. ‘The mid-September figure of 2,400,417 was therefore 
not strictly comparable with the figure of 3,254,798 as of the end of 
July. About one-third of all the active registrations in September 
were in the three States of Illinois, New York and Pennsylvania. 
By mid-November the number in the active file had fallen to 1,895,371. 

The accompanying table shows the monthly trend in placements in 
1941, as well as in applications for work and in the active file of regis- 
trants. 























Summary of Placement Activities, 1941 and 1942, by Months 









Placements 
Applications,; Active file, 
new and end of 
Nonagri- renewed month ! 
cultural 








Period 





Total Agricultural | 





















ee % we 7,451,472 | 2,024,395 5, 427, 077 18, 640, 168 4, 412, 628 

ee 10, 251, 068 3, 311, 448 6, 939, 620 17, 867, 908 
January - 438, 604 | 32, 040 | 4106, 564 1, 956, 371 4, 898, 675 
February 426, 881 | 23, 164 403, 717 1, 531, 757 4, 888, 000 
March____- ‘ 511, 001 35, 639 475, 362 1, 567, 194 4, 559, 135 
ae deine 606, 281 50, 787 555, 494 1, 575, 685 4, 397, 651 
May....- ; 783, 910 182, 049 601, 861 1, 564, 988 4, 253, 573 
_ 924, 847 280, 411 644, 436 1, 840, 854 4, 279, 825 
fa « «- 1, 005, 882 349, 065 656, 817 1, 655, 500 3, 254, 798 
August --. i 981, 567 341, 817 639, 750 1, 403, 168 
September_____ - 1, 397, 617 747, 962 | 649, 655 1, 212, 714 2 2, 400, 417 
October _ . _ - noi 1, 530, 522 848, 593 681, 929 1, 266, 553 | _. : 
November... 931, 445 323, 753 607, 692 1, 139, 224 3 1, 895, 371 
December - - - - 712, 511 96, 168 616, 343 1, 153, 900 . a ‘ 












Beginning September 1942, data represent persons who indicated availability for work within 60 days 
before date to which data relate. Through July 1942, clearance of inactive applications from file varied 
among and within States, and related to end of month. 

? As of September 12. 
As of November 14. 









Women in Industry 


SLOP OO, 


STANDARDS FOR WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT |[N 
WARTIME 


ESSENTIAL work standards for the protection of woman wage earner 
are being alarmingly disregarded in some quarters, according to {| 
Chief of the U. S. Women’s Bureau, and in others the overriding 
these necessary provisions is being advocated. At a conference o; 
Employment of Women in Wartime, called by the Secretary of Lai, 
and held in Washington, March 11 and 12, 1943, these facts wer, 
pointed out. This conference adopted two resolutions pointing oy: 
the danger of the situation and emphasizing the standards that shov)|, 
be observed. The first resolution dealt with women’s work unde 
wartime conditions, as follows: 


WHEREAS millions of women are being employed in industry today and n 
more must be employed in the coming year if adequate materials to me: 
needs of our armed forces are to be produced; and 

¢ Wuereas the maximum output of women workers depends upon the mainte- 
nance of their efficiency and health; and 

~ WHEREAS statistics show that sickness rates are much 
workers than for men; and 

_ WHereas experience has proved that long hours and unwholesome 
conditions constitute the main cause of sickness and absenteeism; and 

Wuereas this conference of commissioners and officials of State labor depa 
ments and the District of Columbia meeting together in Washington for ty 
days, March 11 and 12, 1943, has considered means by which the employment 
war and civilian’ industries may most effectively be utilized; and 

WHEREAS representatives of the War and Navy Departments attending tly 
meetings have testified to the necessity of maintaining reasonable hour standard: 
incorporated in existing State legislation and have asked only that exceptions 
made in emergencies created by the urgency of the war effort; Therefore be i 

Resolved, That this conference go on record as continuing to endorse the sta: 
ards of hours of employment which have been consistently adopted by conference: 
during the past year between State labor commissioners and representatives 
the U. 8. Departments of Labor, War, Navy, and other Federal agencies, nam 
The State laws and regulations embracing the following basic principles s! 
be preserved except where modification may be necessary during the war pe! 
to insure maximum production: 

1. A maximum 48-hour week. 
An 8-hour day. 
One day of rest in seven. 
Adequate rest and meal periods. 
Adaptation of hours of work and working conditions to the age and * 
of the worker, except that there must be no relaxation or modificati 
of standards governing the employment of minors under 16. 
}. Proper safeguards for health and safety. 
7. The same wage rates for women as for men. 


The second resolution related to civilian-goods industries only: 


Wuereas the health and well-being of women employed in civilian industries 
is as essential to our National wartime economy as is that of workers engag: 
war industries; and 
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] 

gEAS long hours and poor working conditions in civilian industries lead to 
sickness and absenteeism: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That peacetime standards of hours and conditions of work be not 
in these industries in order to provide conveniences, goods, and services 
- workers and civilians which in peacetime may be desirable but in time of 
not truly necessary to our well-being; and be it 

Resolved further, That if, in order to provide for the basic subsistence needs of 
war Wi wkers and civilians, a relaxation of State labor laws may be necessary 
«eh relaxation be granted only in those areas in which critical labor shortages 
cist; moreover, be it 
Resolved further, That in such areas of extreme labor shortages relaxations be 
oermitted only for the production of goods and services necessary to provide for 
‘he basie Minimum subsistence needs of war workers and the civilian population, 
und that definite standards be established for determining the need for such 
relaxation. 









sh 


IN LAUNDRIES IN NEW YORK 
STATE, 1942! 


THE average woman working in a laundry in New York State was 
earning $3.56 more a week in 1942 than she did in 1937, before the 
laundry minimum-wage order went into effect. In 1937, the median 
wage for women and minors in laundries was $14.30; in 1942 the 
median weekly wage was $17.86. Every year the wages have been 
better, but the increase from 1941 to 1942 was greatest, when the 
median wage rose 13.4 percent, or $2.11, per week. These figures 
are revealed in the fifth annual analysis of sworn pay rolls in the 
laundry industry made by the Division of Women in Industry and 
Minimum Wage of the New York State Labor Department. 

As in the four preceding analyses, the fifth report shows that wages, 
both by the hour and by the week, have gone up for all types of workers 
and in all parts of the State. The number of women and minors 
getting $20.00 or more a week was 2% times as great in 1942 as in 
1941. There was also an increase in the proportion earning between 
$15.00 and $20.00 a week, while the number of workers receiving 
between $12.00 and $15.00 weekly dropped from 26.7 percent in 1941 
to 10.3 percent in 1942. Prior to the establishment of a minimum 
wage, less than two-fifths of the women and minors in the laundry 
industry in the State earned as much as $15.00 a week; in 1942 more 
than four-fifths of them were receiving $15.00 or more. 

Bike same upward movement was shown by hourly earnings. 

Nearly four-fifths of the women and minors were receiving 40 cents or 
more an hour in 1942, whereas a year before only one-third and in 1937 
less than one-fifth of the workers were in that category. 

The average number of hours worked per wee .k increased a little in 
1942, the average workweek being 42.4 hours as against 41.7 in the 
previous year. The proportion of employees working 45 hours or 
more rose considerably, more than one-fourth working these hours 
in 1942 as compared with less than 16 percent a year before. 

Two percent of the laundries paid less than the minimum rates to 
one or more of their women and to male minor employees. In laun- 
dries where the guaranteed weekly wage of $14.00 for 40 hours or less is 
not required, and where the minimum hourly rate is only 30 cents, there 
were 423 women and minors earning less than 35 cents an hour. In 
the State as a whole, 91 percent were paid above the minimum rates in 
1942, whereas in 1941 only 77 percent were in that class. 





WOMEN’S WAGES 









‘ Data are from New York, State Department of Labor, press release, May 11, 1943. 
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PPPLIPIPILIII DIOL OLLI IVIL PELL DIOL IIOP PIII II II DIOL ILI O IEE OUI ODOT YS Ob n4 


CONCLUSIONS BASED ON 5,000 JOB PLACEMENTS oF 
MAINE YOUTH 


THE following conclusions were reached after a study of 5,000 job 
placeaneaes of Maine boys and girls in 1940 and 1941.’ | 

Opportunities for edue ation and the selective process accompany- 
ing radi ional education often determine the occupationa young perso 
Ww ill enter. This fact is in line with the finding of the American Youth 
Commission that additional education too frequently depends on fam- 
ily income and not on the intelligence or ambition of the individual 
young person concerned. 

2. Work experience is imperative in the education of boys and girls 
and in their adjustment to life. School classes, particularly in which 
articles are produced for actual use, give highly important work ex- 
perience, as do also NYA projects or resident centers, part-time em- 
ployment or summer jobs, and work about the family shop, store, or 
farm. Such experience helps youth to explore different kinds of work, 
to develop constructive and cooperative habits, and to earn money 
for — additional training. 

The statistics on domestic employment seem to contradict th 
‘ali rated statement that young persons are not willing to enter such 
service. Only 5 out of the 13 “employme nt offices reported on such 
placements, but the study shows that 662 youth, among them a few 
young men, went into some kind of domestic work. Among high- 
school eraduates, 45 girls entered this reportedly unpopular employ- 
ment, at a period when commercial and factory jobs were increasing 

4. At the time the study was made, the tourist business seemed to 
be well worth considering from the viewpoint of vocational guidance. 
Work which normally brings into Maine $100,000,000 undoubtedly 
demands attention. In 1940, personal service ranked first in th: 
5,242 employment opportunities for young persons in the State. Not 
all of these jobs stemmed from recreation- and vacation-business activ- 
ities. However, the NYA for several years thought it useful to carr) 
on waitress-training classes in cooperation with the Maine Hotel Asso- 
ciation. Among the jobs in which placements were made were thos 
in hotels and cafes, at lake and shore resorts, at lobster pounds, and 
at summer camps, in repairing summer homes and hotels, in gardening, 
food raising, transportation, beauty shops, dentists’ offices, overnight! 
er set reside stands. 

A study of the kind here reviewed gives emphasis to the impor- 
tion e of accurate data concerning occupations in general and job aro Os- 
pects in particular. Such information is of great value to all agencies 


! Where 5,009 Maine Boys ani Girls Found Jobs, by Clarence C. Robinson. Quoddy Village, \ 
State Department of Education, Vocational division, and National Youth Administration of M aine, 
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Youth in Industry 






oterested in the placement of boys and girls, but also should be made 

svailable to the young people themselves through parent-teacher 

.<sociations and career conferences. 

§. The boys and the girls and also their grown-up counselors should 

» well informed regarding the trends in occupations in Maine and in 
y England. For example, trends of a seasonal character like those 






assy 










oes 
wie peeling and lumber work; geographical trends like those in the 
summ er- “vacation business, influe ncing Portland in one way and Bar 
OF Hi arbor in another. In Aroostook the demand for labor may be heavy 
. May and September, but young people might find it difficult to 
ind jobs there from November to April. Strictly industrial trends 
. also show great variations—textile mills at one time may be running 
JOb 2 or 3 shifts when inventories are low but later may be shut down 
whe n the markets are glutted with their products. As an illustration 
ay- of climatic trends, road “building i in Maine is cited as a 6-month activity. 





7. Studies of the type under review should be made constantly in 
order that the vocational guidance of youth may be efficient both in 
and out of the schools. These investigations, if they are properly 
conducted, will disclose what industrial-arts courses and what specific 
vocational courses should be given. 

Careful study should determine the kinds of cooperation requisite 
between Federal and State agencies, and also the part the local com- 
munities should play to insure the advantageous utilization of young 


workers. 
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Labor Laws and Court Decisions 


PPG Se COOCe 


RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 


Applicability of Fair Labor Standards Act 


DEDUCTIONS from wages under the Fair Labor Standards Act. -Ay 
opinion of considerable interest was handed down by the United 
gH District Court of the Western District of Louisiana in Walling 
. Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., Inc., on April 13, 1943.2 The Adminis. 
-scirbes of the Wage and Hour Division sought to enjoin a lumber man- 
ufacturer from further violations of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
Most of the employees lived in company-owned tenant houses. 
traded at a large company-owned store, subscribed to medical services 
furnished by the company, etc. The company made numerous 
deductions from the wages of employees including deductions fo; 
scrip or coupons, store purchases, rents, medical attention, tools. 
loans, milk and ice, and water coolers. The injunction suit concerned 
the validity of all of these deductions, as well as the question whethe: 
the time spent by the wood employees in traveling on a company trai! 
from the village to the woods at the place of work constituted “hours 
worked” for which compensation was due under the act. The com- 
pany questioned the validity and constitutionality of the Administra- 
— s interpretation in Part 531 of his regulations relating to sectio 

(m) of the act.* 

In a lengthy opinion, the Court sustained the validity of the Adminis- 
trator’s regulations and ruled in the Administrator’s favor on most o! 
= factual issues. The Court, among other things, ruled as follows 

. Deductions from the wages prescribed by sections 6 and 7 of thi 
on are permissible only upon the conditions i imposed by section 3 (m 
of the act. 

2. The “actual cost’ test prescribed by the Administrator's 
regulations is valid, as against the company’s contention that it is 
entitled to fix prices based upon “fair value.”’ 

The restrictions of section 3 (m) of the Administrator’s regula- 
tions are applicable irrespective of whether the deductions from wages 
are voluntary on the part of thefemployee. A voluntary agreement 
to permit excessive deductions is no more valid than a direct agreement 
by the employee to accept less than the wages required to be paid 
by statute. 





Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor. The cases cevered in this article repres 
selection of significant decisions believed to be of especial interest. No attempt has been made tor 
all recent judicial developments in the field of labor law nor to indicate the effect of particular decisi: 
jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existe: 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

?6 Wage-Hour Rept. 416. 

* Section 3 (m) provides as follows: ‘‘ ‘Wage’ paid to any employee includes the reasonable cost, as ( 
mined by the Administrator, to the employer of furnishing such employee with board, lodging, or 
facilities, if such board, lodging, or other facilities are customarily furnished by such employer 
employees.” 
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The company violated the minimum-wage provisions of the act 
by ciscounting at less than face value coupons issued in lieu of wages, 
and by discounting such coupons through a third party under an 
arrangement whereby the company shared the profits and benefits. 

5. Previous to the discontinuance of the issuance of scrip, the 
company violated the act by making deductions from employees’ 
wages for merchandise, groceries, and other goods sold to the employ- 
ees by the company store in return for scrip, which “articles were not 
furnished at the actual cost to the defendant within the meaning of 
section 3 (m) of the act and the Administrator’s Regulations, Part 531.” 

6. The company violated the act by requiring employees to furnish 
and pay for their own tools. The fact that it was a custom of the 
trade for log cutters to furnish their tools ‘‘may not prevail against nor 
supersede the requirements of regulatory law.’”’ The regulation of 
the Administrator stating that the cost of furnishing tools of trade and 
other materials and services [required of the employee] incidental to 
carrying on the employer’s business will not be recognized as reason- 
able, is a valid regulation. 

7. The company violated the act by making deductions for the 
payment of loans made to employees by an association of persons 
affiliated with it, by making deductions for milk and ice purchased by 
employees from third parties through transactions from which the 
company secured profits and benefits, and by making charges and 
deductions from wages for ice and mechanical water coolers used by 
employees while at work. 

The Court held against the Administrator on the issue of deductions 
for rent and medical services, holding that the evidence was not 
sufficient to prove that the company made a profit on the rental of 
houses to its employees nor the furnishing of medical services to them. 

The Court also held that the time spent in traveling on the company- 
owned train from the village into the woods was not working time 
for which compensation was due under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The statement on this issue is of particular interest in view of 
the contrary holding of the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. v. Muscoda Local 123,‘ based upon facts 
which the District Judge believed distinguishable. The Court in 
the present case stated that the lumber employees “had a definite 
work place, well known to all of them, situated at or near the point 
where timber was being felled.”’ 

* * * They were and are required to report for work at that place, and at 
no other. * * * ‘The means of travel to and from the timberlands are 
entirely optional with the employees. They may use such means of conveyance 
they elect. At times some of them have traveled to and from work by means of 
their automobiles. * * * The train is operated by the defendant as an 
accommodation and convenience to the employees. * * * The defendant 
did not and does not require any employee to use the conveyance; they may use 
any other conveyance or means of travel they choose. * * * No supervision 
whatever is exercised over them, nor do the employees of the company do any 
work before reaching the place of taking up their actual labor or after the cessation 
of work at the point of actual labor. 


The District Court also held that an injunction should be issued, 
notwithstanding the discontinuance by the company of some of the 
violations prior to suit and of others prior to trial.° 


4 





‘ Discussed in Monthly Labor Review, May 1943 (p. 944). 

' Compare Wu'ling v. Shenandoah-Dives Mining Co., 134 Fed. (2d) 395 (C. C. A. 10), and Walling v. T 
Buettner & Co., 133 Fed. (2d) 306 (C. C. A. 7), discussed in Monthly Labor Review April 1943 (p. 727) 
Certiorari has since been granted by the Supreme Court in the Buettner case. 
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Employees entitled to benefits of both” Federal 8-hour ‘law an, 
Labor Standards Act.—The Administrator of the Wage and 
Division sought an injunction restraining further violations 
Fair Labor Standards Act by an employer in respect of its emp 
who were constructing and repairing dikes and revetments 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. The company pointed out tliat j; 
was subject to the 8-hour law amendment of 1940 ° and was oblige; 
to pay the employees time and a half for work performed in excess of 
8 hours ina day. It was urged that Congress never intended subjecting 
a Government contractor to,the necessity of paying daily and hourly 
overtime and that it was subject only to the daily overtime calle; 
for by the later law. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit in Walling \ 
Patton Tully Transp. Co.’ found no difficulty in reconciling the two 
statutes nor in requiring compliance with both. Repeals by implica- 
tion are not favored by the law, it was observed, unless the two laws 
are plainly repugnant to each other, which was not true in the cas 
before it. 

It was also held, on the basis of previous cases *® that the work 
of the employees above described was within the scope and coverag 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Employer may not compel arbitration of controversy involving over- 
time compensation.—A coal company, sued by its employees unde: 
section 16 (b) of the Fair Labor Standards Act, sought an order of th 
United States District Court for the Middle District of Pennsylvani: 
staying the action and compelling arbitration of the controvers) 
involving overtime compensation (Jn re Susquehanna Oollieries Co 
The court noted that the collective contract provided for arbitration 
of disputes, but held that, inasmuch as the contract did not evidence 
“a transaction involving commerce”’ within the meaning of section 2 
of the United States Arbitration Act, the employer was not entitled 
to an order compelling arbitration. 


Maritime Employment 


In Pedro Aguilar vy. Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey and Waterma 
Steamship Corporation v. Jones * the Supreme Court for the first 
time recognized the liability of a shipowner for wages, maintenance, 
and cure to a seaman injured during authorized shore leave. In 
each case the seaman was traversing the only available route betwee: 
the moored ship and a public street. 

The Court pointed out that the obligation of maintenance and cur 
of seamen who became ill or were injured during the period of th 
service has long been recognized as an implied proven in contracts 
of maritime employment. This liability was based upon the fact 
that unique occupational hazards attend maritime employment, tha‘ 
such employment involves unusual restrictions and limitations whic! 
require special compensation and treatment, and that the pub 





* Section 303 of the Second Defense Appropriation Act of 1941, enacted September 9, 1940. 

?— Fed. (2d) (Apr. 8, 1943). Citation not available as this issue went to press. 

* Overstreet v. North Shore Corp., 63 Sup. Ct. 494, and Pederson v. J. F. Fitzgerald Const. Co., § 
Ct. 558 

’ Fed. Supp (Apr. 13, 1943). Citation not available as this issue went to press. 

0 63 Sup. Ct. 930 (Apr. 19, 1943). 
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olicy of encouraging maritime commerce justifies special considera- 
if the health and well-being of seamen. It was observed that the 
ty for maintenance and cure, unlike that for indemnity or that 
ted by the Jones Act, is not predic ated upon the fault or negligence 

f the shipowner, but it ‘is a normal incident of the marine employe r- 
—plones relationship. Conceptions of contributory negligence, the 
fellow-servant doctrine, and assumption of risk are not defenses to an 
action to enforce the liability; the only defenses are willful misconduct 
by a seaman or the commission of a delibe ‘rate act of indiscretion. 

The Court stated that the employer's responsibility is broader than 
that under modern workmen’s compensation acts, as it extends 
beyond injuries sustained because of, or while engaged in, activities 
required by the employment. In view of the necessity of affording 
seamen relaxation from the unusually confining nature of their em- 
ployment, the court denied that shore leave is “exclusively personal’’ 
to the seaman and has no relation to the vessel’s business. ‘No 
master would take a crew to sea if he could not grant shore leave, and 
no crew would be taken if it could never obtain it.” By separating 
the seaman from normal life and “his usual places of association”’ the 
shipowner, in the Court’s opinion, assumes the obligation of mainte- 
nance and cure when injuries are suffered by a seaman, regardless of 
fault, in the course of shore leave, which is so essential to the smooth 
and efficient operation of the ship. 
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Antitrust Laws 






In United States v. Bay Area Painters & Decorators Joint Committee" 
it was charged that representatives of various painters’ unions and 
contractors’ associations had agreed to restrict the use of painting 
by spray equipment, and that the agreement and the activities of the 
parties were intended to and had the effect of substantially affecting, 
restraining and diminishing interstate commerce in spray equipment, 
paints and painting materials in violation of the Sherman Act. How- 
ever, in its decision, the United States District Court for the Northern 
District of California sustained demurrers to the indictment and 
dismissed it as to all defendants. 

The Court pointed out that the restriction agreed to by the parties 
related to the use of equipment and paints by themselves, and that 
although this would reduce the sales of such equipment and reduce 
the amount shipped into the State, the effect upon commerce was 
indirect and remote, and therefore, not unlawful unless it was the 
clear intent and purpose of the agreement to bring about such 
result. The Court found that there were two “‘legitimate purposes”’ 
underlying the action of the unions, namely, the effort to eliminate 
the hazard to health involved in the use of spray equipment and the 
unemployment resulting from its use. Two previous cases ” were 
referred to by the Court as permitting combinations of laborers to 
seek and obtain more employment through demands against the use 
of labor-saving devices where the restraint of trade or commerce 
resulting from their action is only indirect and incidental. 























— Fed. Supp. — (Apr. 19, 1943). Citation not available as this issue went to press., 
2 United States v. American Federation of Musicians 48 Fed. Supp. 304 (affirmed by the Supreme Court 
without opinion, Feb. 15, 1943) , and United States v. Carrozzo, 37 Fed. Supp. 191, 196 (affirmed, United 
Sates y. International Hod Carriers, etc,, 313 U 539). 
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The Court refused to accept the Government’s theory tha: 
conspiracy was within the prohibition of the antitrust laws be: 
participated in by both labor and nonlabor groups, taking the pos 
that if the demaids of the labor groups, separately considered, 
lawful and their acts not within the ban of the statute, an accept 
thereof by the employers and their embodiment in an agreement sh, 
not change their status. 


Applicability of National Labor Relations Act 


National Labor Relations Act applicable to retail department stor: 
The National Labor Relations Act was held by the Sixth Ci 
Court of Appe us in National Labor Relations Board v. J. L. Huds: 
to apply to a large department store selling goods at retail. [i 
appeared that the company was a Michigan corporation, with its 
store in Detroit, and was not licensed to do business elsewhere. 
Over 80 percent of the merchandise it purchased was shipped to the 
store from points outside the State, but only 1.6 percent of its total 
sales were to customers in other States. 

The Court held that the status of the company as a retailer does 
not establish its exemption from the scope of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as strife with its employees, causing cessation or curtail- 
ment of its operations, could burden or obstruct interstate commerce 
as clearly as could industrial strife in enterprises repeatedly held 
subject to the National Labor Relations Act. 

Employees not affected by delay in filing pay complaint where charges 
were filed promptly.—The Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals in a case 
in which it upheld, as supported by substantial evidence, findings by 
the National Relations Board that the employer was guilty of unfair 
labor practices, refused to accept the employer’s argument that the 
Board’s back-pay order should be effective from the time the complaint 
was filed, and not from the time the charges were filed. 

The Court pointed out in National Labor Relations Board v. Williams 
Davies Co., Inc. that the employer did not complain that the em- 
ployees or the union had failed to file the charges promptly. The 

delay in filing the complaint, if any, was that of the Board, and it was 
held that the employees should not be penalized therefor.” 


State Maximum-Hour Law 


Act No. 49 of Puerto Rico, approved August 7, 1935, provides in 
section 1, that “‘no person shall be employed or shall be permitted to 
work in industrial or other establishments more than 8 hours in a day 
except in cases of emergency declared by the Governor of Puerto 
Rico on recommendation of the Commissioner of Labor,” provided that 
the 8-hour limit ‘may be extended to a period that shall not exceed 
nine (9) hours during any natural day, on condition that every person 
so employed for wages, by the day, or otherwise, for more than eight 
(8) hours during any natural day, shall be paid for the work that he 
does during such extra time at a rate double that of the wages being 
paid him by the hour for the preceding work.” Section 8 of the act 


18 — Fed. (2d) — (Apr. 15, 1943). Citation*not available‘as this issue went to press. 

'4#— Fed. (2d) — (Apr. 21, 1943). Citation not available as this issue went to press. 

‘6 Compare Natio.al Labor Pelations Board vy. Electric Cleaner Co., 315 U. S. 685, 698; National I 
Relations Board v. Mall Tool Co., 119 Fed. (2d) 700. 
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vovides that employers violating its provisions shall be deemed 
hilt of a misdemeanor and punished by fine, imprisonment, or both. 
* The plaintiff in Domenech v. Pan American Standard Brands, _, 
sieged that he worked in excess of 8 hours per day during various 
periods from November 7, 1935, to September 30, 1942, and sued to 
cover overtime compensation ‘therefor at the rate of double time 
inde! Act No. 49. 

The District Court Judge held for the defendant, sustaining its 
jemurrer Which alleged that the complaint did not state a cause of 
action. In his opinion he took the position that Act No. 49 is a regu- 
ation Of hours and not of overtime wages, the provision for double- 
ime payments for the ninth hour worked in a day being ‘‘merely a 
means of enforcing the hour limitation”’; that the act is a polic e meas- 
ire intended to benefit the public through a ‘‘flat prohibition” of work 
beyond the ninth hour, and that the double-time provision is an 
‘appropriate means of discouraging work of more than 8 hours in any 
one day.””"” The District Court Judge further held, quoting from the 
Martinez case, that the statute could not have been violated without 
the employee’s cooperation and to permit him to recover under such 
circumstances would allow him “to take advantage of her [his] own 
wrong in encouraging a crime which tended to thwart a benevolent 
legislative design.”’ 

It was also decided that a contract to pay for the extra hours over 
sin a day at a specified rate would be void and unenforceable as 
against public policy, and that the law of the Territory does not 
permit recovery for services on an implied-contract or quantum 
meruit basis as at the common law. 
























A pplicability of Social Security Act 





The owner of a dance hall in the State of California paid, under 
protest, the taxes levied by section 901 of the Social Security Act, and 
sued for their recovery. The taxes paid were based on wages paid 
to so-called “‘taxi-dancers” in his establishment. The District Court 
held for the Collector of Internal Revenue, and the Circuit Court of 
Appeals affirmed that decision in Matcovich v. Anglim, as Collector, 
ete.® 

The dance hall was operated under permit or license required by 
city ordinance. All female dancers were required to have the ap- 
proval of the city police. The dance-hall operator and the dancers 
subscribed to a form contract which provided that the dancers were 
“licensees,” that they should not become employees of the operator 
nor subject to his control, and that the licensees agreed to abide by all 
regulations established by the operator. Dancers were compensated 
by payment of a specified amount per dance, upon surrendering tick- 
ets collected from male patrons of the establishment, and were also 
paid commissions on refreshments purchased by such patrons. There 
was testimony that some dancers were regulated as to the kind of 
clothes they might wear. The hours of ‘work were controlled by 
police regulation. The operator clearly had the power to hire dancers 
(subject to police approval) and to terminate the relationship at will. 




















*— Fed. Supp. — (District Court of the United States for the District of Puerto Rico, Mar. 22, 1943). 
Citation not available as this issue went to press. 
w ah ompare, Martinez v. Johnson, 119 Pac. (2d) 880 (Nev. Sup. Ct., 1941); Lewis v. Ferrari, 34 Calif. App 
2d) 767, 90 Pac. (2d) 384; Short v. Bullion- Beck Co., 20 Utah 20, 57 Pac. 720. 
o— Fed. (2d) — (Mar. 30, 1943). Citation not available as this issue went to press. 
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The operator contended that the dancers were licensees 
employees.’® 

The Court of Appeals held that the question as to wh 
individual is an employee is to be determined by “the familia: 
ples of the common law.”’ Notwithstanding that a State covrt }, 
held that the operator was not an employer within the meaniny of ;), 
California Unemployment Reserves Act, the Court held that tho fae, 
above set forth contained sufficient elements of the employer-em ploy, 
relation to warrant the conclusion that the dancers were in “‘ iploy. 
ment.” It observed that all of the usual controls of that relations) 
could be exercised through the licensing arrangement. It refused ;, 
consider the characterization of the relationship in the contract ,; 
conclusive, and quoted the following pertinent passage from (ri fit), 
v. Commissioner, 308 U.S. 355, 358, on the meaning of such legislatiy, 
words as “employment”: 
* * * Legislative words are not inert and derive vitality from the o! 
purposes at which they are aimed. * * * ‘Taxes cannot be escaped “4 
anticipatory arrangements and contracts, however skillfully devised 
by which fruits are attributed to a different tree from that on which the 
Lucas v. Earl, 281 U.S. 111, 115. 





‘¢ Employment is defined in section 907 of the Social Security Act, as amended, as “‘any servic: 
ever nature, performed within the United States by an employee for his employer.” 
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nship COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN GERMANY! 

co THE consumers’ cooperative movement in Germany had become 
gy Mm such aD integral part of the lives of the workers that, in spite of Nazi 





antagonism, it was not until 1942—about 9 years after the advent of 
the Hitler régime—that the latter was able entirely to destroy it. 

The cooperative movement in Germany started in 1849, when 
Hermann Schulze, a local judge in the town of Delitzsch, started an 
association to purchase raw materials for a group of joiners. It was 
not until 1867, however, that legal status was achieved by the co- 
operatives in Prussia, with the passage of a cooperative law for that 
State. In the succee ding years similar laws were passed in other parts 
of Germany, and finally, in 1873, a national statute was enacted. 
With that encouragement all forms of cooperative associations 
developed, until by the time of the first World War the German co- 
operative movement was one of the most successful in Europe. 
Although a working-class movement whose members had little 
margin “of economic safe ‘ty, its inherent soundness enabled it to with- 
stand not only the hardships of World War I but also the series of 
crises that occurred in the next 15 years—depression, inflation, 
deflation, and then partial recovery toward the end of the twenties. 
The great depression beginning in 1929, the bank shut-down, and 
the prevailing unemployment (with drastically decreased purchasing 
power of its members) presented almost insuperable difficulties. 
Nevertheless, the movement had not only survived but was showing 
unmistakable signs of recovery when the Nazis came to power. 

The consumers’ cooperatives immediately felt the weight of the 
oppressor. As champions of the. small private retailers, the Nazis 
quickly took steps for the control and eventually the extinction of the 
cooperative distributive movement. However, its very great hold 
upon the masses of the people who looked upon it not only as a source 
of supply but as a creation of their own, built upon their hard-won 
savings, forced the National Socialists to slow their rate of advance 
upon it. Therefore, over 8 years went by before they were able to 
achieve their goal of final suppression, under the decree of February 
28, 1941. Even then more than a year was required before the 
movement was finally absorbed into the Labor Front. 

The German cooperative movement appears to have appealed 
particularly to three sections of the population: (1) The farmers, 
who organized credit associations as well as marketing and processing 
associations; (2) workmen, who started not only store associations 
to supply their household needs but various kinds of productive 
associations; and (3) businessmen, who saw in joint undertakings 
of a cooperative character an opportunity to pool their buying power 






































! Prepared in the Bureau’s Editorialand Research Division by Florence E. Parker. 
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and therefore organized associations for the purchase of their sto¢} 
in trade as well as those to manufacture articles needed in thei 
business. Enterprises of private business are not usually regarde, 
as part of the cooperative movement of a country, but in Germany th, 
Official statistics have always included them. These numero 
about 1,300. 

Among the genuinely cooperative types were some 20,000 saving, 
and loan associations (table 1), many of which carried on purchasing 
of supplies for members, between 3,500 and 4,000 cooperative building 
associations, about 1,600 retail store associations, less than 20) 
workers’ productive and labor associations and about 1,600 su pply 
associations buying raw materials and doing warehousing and marke; 
ing for associations of workers (journeymen). Among the- crafts 
which such cooperatives existed at the beginning of 1932 were bakers. 
confectioners, millers, tailors, weavers, furriers, locksmiths, plumbers. 
pipefitters, gunsmiths, ropemakers, saddlers, shoemakers, upholsterers, 
bookbinders, butchers, workers in hides and skins, painters, cabinet- 
makers, wood turners and other woodworkers, building-trades workers 
hairdressers, basketmakers, potters, glaziers, stove fitters, roof tilers, 
and gardeners. 

The “miscellaneous” group of associations contained probably as 
varied a lot of associations as could be found in the cooperatiy, 
movement of any country. In one year alone new societies wer 
formed to carry on the following functions: Water supply, breeding 
of fur-bearing animals, radio supply and operation, assistance to tly 
blind, cultivation of medicinal herbs, house repair, road construction 
sale of German books and w ritings, giving of apprentice training fo 
the metal industry, operation of sanatoriums, convalescent homes 
and old people’s homes, motor transportation of goods, publishing 
silkworm culture, hiring out of beach chairs, theatrical production 
and provision of information on matters related to ‘‘ transportation 
amusement, and intellectual life.” 

The number of associations of each type, as shown by official 
statistics, for specified years prior to the National-Socialist régim 
is given in table 


Tasie 1.—Number of Cooperatives ' in Germany in Specified Years, by Type 





Number of associations, January’ | 


Type of association 
1922 1923 


All types - ; 46, 615 49, 052 


—————=_ | —_ -~—=— 


Credit (savings and loan), urban and rural 20, 566 
Consumers’ retail associations ; 2, 411 
Housing (building) associations - - --- 3, 064 | 
Supply, ete., cooperatives of craft groups - - 3, 503 
Labor cooperatives i 317 
Farmers’ marketing, processing, etc., associations----| 14, 818 | 
Private dealers’ purchasing associations ? a 1, 333 | 
Joint productive enterprises of private business ?__--_..| 603 | 
Miscellaneous oat ‘ (3) 





! Includes types not usually regarded as cooperative. 
* Not usually regarded as part of the cooperative movement. 
§ No data. 





Cooperation 


Cooperative Housing (Building) Associations 


There appear to be very little data regarding the housing associa- 
tio s. In 1914 these associations had a combined membership of 

92.389. By 1928, the 2,706 associations affiliated to the Union of 
fo ising Federations had 633,629 members. Eight years later 3,490 
associations were members of the Union and had 67 3,285 members. 

That these associations formed an important source of housing in 
(jermany is indicated by the fact that in 1927, of 281,090 dwellings 
constructed, 78,426 (27.9 percent) were erected by the cooperatives, 
60.3 percent by private builders, and 11.8 percent by the public 
authorities. Tabulation of the proportions built by cooperatives in 
that year, by size of community, indicated that these organizations 
were relatively most important in the cities, having built over half of 
the total housing i in large cities. In Berlin, 68.3 percent of the dwell- 
ings erected in 1927 were built by cooperatives. 


Cooperative construction 
as percent of total 


Population of— dwellings 
Less than 2,000- 5. 1 
2,000 and under 5,000___. i Sar 
5,000 and under 10,000______- 2° 2. 
10,000 and under 20,000___ 26 
20,000 and under 50,000___ 

50,000 and under 100,000___ 
100,000 and over- 


Ps 5 ids ida on bis ; 
In 1929 cooperative housing associations constructed 109,121 
dwellings—18,300 more than in 1928. No later data on this point 
are available. 


Credit and Agricultural Associations 


Germany has the distinction of being the initiator of cooperative 
credit. Hermann Schulze, who had been the first person to organize 
a purchasing association, was also the first to start a credit coopera- 
tive in 1853. The subsequent spread of this type of association in 
Germany was largely the result of his unremitting advocacy through 
brochures, speeches, and organizing ability. 

The Schulze-Deliteech credit cooperatives were intended mainly for 
artisans and small tradesmen in the urban districts, but larger busi- 
nesses also found them useful. An adaptation of the Schulze-Delitzsch 
idea was worked out a few years later for the benefit of rural and farm 
classes of the population, ‘by Friederich Wilhelm Raiffeisen, burgo- 
master of a small town in a poor farming region. The associations 
promoted by Raiffeisen were combinations of lending of money and 
purchasing of farm supplies. The Raiffeisen associations spread 
much more quickly than the Schulze associations and by the end of the 
century outnumbered the latter by 3 or 4 to 1. By 1932, of 21,880 
credit cooperatives, 19,910 (about 91 percent) were farmers’ organiza- 
tions of the Raiffeisen type. 

Most of the urban credit associations are members of the German 
Cooperative Union (Deutscher Genossenschaftsverband). The Raiffei- 
sen associations were, until 1930, affiliated to the General Raiffeisen 
Union. In that year, however, this organization merged with the 
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union of agricultural cooperatives to form the National Uni: 
Agricultural-Raiffeisen Cooperatives. 

Agricultural producing, processing, and marketing associations 
always formed one of the anak groups of cooperatives in Germa: 
The credit associations have long led in numbers but, as noted, 
of these were farmers’ organizations. In 1932, counting the ; 
credit associations, the agricultural cooperatives formed abou 
percent of all the cooperative associations in Germany. 

The farmers’ cooperatives have taken varied forms. In 1932 the 
largest group of agricultural cooperatives (aside from the savings and 
loan associations) consisted of 6,677 organizations specializing in the 
sale of one or more farm commodities. Electricity associations, 
numbering 5,863, comprised the next largest group. 

Nearly ‘90 percent of these agricultural cooperatives were members 
of the National Union of “Agricultural- Raiffeisen Cooperatives 
At the end of 1931 the associations belonging to the National Union 
had a combined membership of 3,800,000. 

The farmers’ cooperatives had had a good deal of Government assist- 
ance in the form of credits. In June 1931, just before the banking 
crisis, loans to agricultural cooperatives formed 82 percent of al 
outstanding loans of the Preussen-Kasse.' The general economic 
situation of the country was reflected in the condition of the farmers’ 
cooperatives, their credit associations being particularly affected 
Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that in the last 6 months of 1931 
these small credit associations had withdrawals amounting to 10.5 
percent of their total deposits, they suffered less in this respect than 
did the savings-deposit departments of the consumers’ cooperatives 

A small percentage of the agricultural credit cooperatives were 
unable to meet these withdrawals and had to close their doors, but thi 
vast majority weathered the storm. Their success in meeting the 
situation was due mainly to the fact that the banking crisis occurred 
just at the time the crops were being sold and the borrowers were 
repaying their loans. 

The farmers’ purchase and supply associations also suffered severely 
for they had made the mistake of allowing considerable credit. When 
many of the accounts could not be paid, the associations also had no 
money with which to pay the wholesale for their own supplies. 

In spite of these difficulties most of the agricultural cooperatives 
were able to continue and the cooperative marketing associations in 
1931 handled about 7 percent of all the wheat, rye, oats, and barley: 
in certain States, however, the proportion was much greater (over 5) 
vercent in Saxony, 60 percent in East Prussia, a. 70 percent in 
p -omerania). In 1929, about 30 percent of the slaughtering of cattle 
in 38 cattle markets was handled by cooperative slaughterhouses 
In 1930, more than a quarter of the total German production of butte: 
came from cooperative dairies. The egg-marketing associations 
handled 12% percent of all the eggs marketed at wholesale, and in 
the first 5 months of 1931 this proportion rose to between 35 and 40 
percent. 

The associations affiliated to the National Union of Agricultural 
Cooperatives had 27 regional wholesales which marketed their mem- 
bers’ products and purchased their farm and household needs for them 


1A bank controlled by the Federal Government and the State of Prussia. 
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In 1931 their purchases of supplies amounted to 448,389,996 reichs- 
marks and their sales of farm products to 327,088,460 reichsmarks. 


Distributive Cooperatives 


Before World War I, German distributive cooperatives were pro- 
hibited by the law of 1889- from selling to nonmembers, and Govern- 
ment employees and officials were liable to dismissal if they joined 
cooperatives (nevertheless, numbers of employees’ associations were 
in operation as joint-stock enterprises). In recognition of the asso- 
ciations’ maintenance of food prices during the war-period food panic, 
the Government lifted the restriction on public-employee member- 
ship. This resulted in a considerable increase in the total co- 
operative membership, but most of these new members joined separate 
new associations formed by Government workers. 

According to a report to the United States Secretary of State, in 
1920, from the United States Commissioner at Berlin, cooperative 
associations were ‘‘one form of economic activity that stood the great 
test and even increased”’ during the period 1913-20. He noted that, of 
all types of cooperative organizations, the consumers’ cooperatives 
were the only ones that showed any increase in membership from 1915 
to 1917. 

By the beginning of 1923 there were 2,475 retail cooperative 
associations, about 65 percent of which (including practically all of 
the larger ones) were affiliated to one or the other of two central 
organizations—the Central Union of Consumers’ Cooperatives 
(Zentralverband deutscher Konsumvereine) and the National Union of 
Consumers’ Cooperatives (Reichsverband deutscher Konsumvereine). 

Reports from United States consuls in Germany, written at that 
time, commented that the consumers’ cooperative movement had 
“thoroughly established itself as a permanent and substantial element 
in the national economy” and that the associations had successfully 
survived the “business crises’ of the post-war years. They had, 
however, lost the controlling influence on prices which they had 
possessed before the war. 

One of these reports pointed out that, because of the depreciation of 
the currency, “‘a business enterprise [in Germany] can be maintained 
at a given level only by constant enlargement of its nominal capital.”’ 
To meet this situation cooperative associations were doing their utmost 
to attract additional funds. They issued bonds, increased the amount 
of shares required from each member, and urged the members to 
deposit their savings with the cooperative associations. 

However, the economic and monetary situation rapidly went from 
bad to worse. Money had less and less value. Before ordered goods 
could be delivered, the amount of money required for its purchase 
would be multiplied many times. Cooperatives, like other businesses, 
suffered greatly from these conditions. A report by the International 
Labor Office pointed out that by the beginning of 1924, “after 10 years 
of war and inflation, the distributive societies were practically in 
ruins,” although externally the movement was still “imposing.’’ 

The currency was stabilized in November 1923. The effect was 
that the amount of money outstanding was reduced from 1,955,001,- 
736,412,000 (paper) marks in October 1923 to 589,841 (gold) reichs- 
marks in November. 
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The cooperative associations were among the first to revalue | |i; 
accounts. Savings deposits of members were revalued at a rate \ory 
favorable to the members, but of course this increased the difficult is ¢s 
the associations, for it made their burden of liabilities heavier. ' 
result of the inflation and the subsequent revalorization their wo: 
capital was practically destroyed and reserves were wiped out a! 
completely. “Indeed,” the International Labor Office comme: ‘ed. 
“when stabilization was introduced the distributive movement ha:| t, 
be built up again from the beginning.” 

Since 1903 the German consumers’ cooperatives had had saving: 
departments and had relied upon them to a large extent for the 
financing of the business enterprises. Savings deposited with the 
associations affiliated to the Zentralverband amounted to 80,200,009 
marks in 1913 and rose to 146,694,000 marks at the end of 1918. The 
loss incident to the inflation and subsequent revaluation is indicated 
by the fact that the savings deposits (in terms of the new gold cur. 
rency) amounted to only 49,500,000 reichsmarks in 1924. So success- 
ful were the associations in attracting new loan capital, however, that 
by 1926 the amount had increased to 138,000,000 reichsmarks and by 
1928 to 292,500,000 reichsmarks. 3 

During this whole difficult period the consumers’ cooperatives 
pursued a policy designed to strengthen and stabilize the movement 
Nonpurchasing members were removed from the roster, small associa- 
tions were merged into larger and sounder organizations, and a polic) 
of “scientific management,’ or “rationalization,’’ was introduced 
which resulted in improved efficiency and reduction of operating 
expenses. These measures were largely responsible for the survival o{ 
the movement, although a great many local associations (as also an 
even greater number of private businesses) went into bankruptcy 0. 
voluntary dissolution. 

The remarkable recuperative powers of the consumers’ cooperatives 
and the loyalty of their members were demonstrated by the fact that 
by 1928 this branch of the cooperative movement had reached and 
exceeded its pre-war level. 

By 1930 the savings deposits in the consumers’ cooperatives reached 
the sum of 446,900,000 reichsmarks, 95.5 percent of which was de- 
posited in the larger associations with memberships exceeding 4()() 
These funds, as one of the German cooperative papers pointed out, 
represented the savings of the least-prosperous classes of the popu- 
lation. The total savings deposits in all types of cooperatives in 1930 
formed about 23 percent of all savings deposits in Germany. 

However, forces were at work that were beyond the control of thie 
cooperators and their leaders. Shortly after the stabilization of the 
currency in 1923, a downward trend in business activity and employ- 
ment set in which continued, with increasing velocity, through 193! 
and came to a head in a number of economic disturbances not the leas! 
of which was the shut-down of all the banks in Germany from July |° 
to August 4, 1931. The number of unemployed during the winter o! 
1931-32 exceeded 6,000,000 in a population of about 65,300,000. 

Various attempts were made by the Government to deal with the 


situation. With a view to raising funds for relief, and at the same time 


favoring the small retailer, on January 1, 1932, it levied a turn-ov’! 
tax of 2-2% percent on all retail trade; in addition many States a 
municipalities levied special trade taxes on the cooperatives. This 
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naturally reduced the cooperative earnings (and consequently their 
patronage refunds), and this in turn reduced the purchasing power of 
‘he members. 

Conditions in Germany grew so bad that the director of one of the 
cooperative wholesales (GEG) remarked, prophetically:. 

Economie conditions in Germany have reached such a low level that any 
fgrther deterioration is likely to-shake the whole political and economic life of 
the country to its very foundations. In view of this fact it is necessary that 
means Should be devised, not only in Germany but throughout the whole world 
economy, of which Germany is an integral part, to effect a return of confidence 
» international credit and thereby initiate a better trade outlook. 


The extreme need of the workers who, as noted, formed the greater 
part of the cooperative membership forced them to withdraw their 
savings, in order to tide themselves over, and in 1931 the savings 
deposits of the associations affiliated to the Zentralverband decreased 
from 406,000,900 reichsmarks to 319,000,000 reichsmarks. 

In September emergency decrees were issued which provided Gov- 
ernment credit for business organizations, in an attempt to bolster 
the economic structure of the country. Only a very small part of 
this was earmarked for cooperatives and that on such onerous terms 
that only a part of the credit was ever applied for by the associations. 

In an attempt to assist its local associations and enable them to 
tide over, the Zentralverband in 1931 established an “aid society,”’ 
capitalized at 14,000,000 reichsmarks, and with supplementary capital 
guaranteed by the Union. In spite of this the number of affiliated 
associations fell from 988 to 985 during the year. The number of 
individual members of the local associations fell by about 60,000, 
but to some extent this was caused by striking from the roster the 
names of nonpurchasing members. (In the 8 years ending with 1931 
more than 1,600,000 names had been removed for this reason.) 


Condition of Consumers’ Cooperatives Immediately Preceding 
National-Socialist Régime 


As already noted, most of the consumers’ cooperatives were feder- 
ated into two central organizations—the Zentralverband and the 
Reichsverband. The Zentralverband was overwhelmingly a working- 
class organization, over 70 percent of its membership being workers 
either on farms or in industry, and it was strongly supported by the 
trade-unions. In the Reichsverband (the more conservative of the two 
federations), professional people and Government officials and em- 
ployees formed 31 percent of the membership. The farm and in- 
dustrial workers (slightly less than 50 percent of the total) were largely 
connected with the Christian trade-unions. 

The following statement shows the occupational distribution of the 
membership of the associations affiliated to the two federations in 1931: 


Zentral- Reichs- 
- verband verband 
(percent) (percent) 
Workers and employees in industry - - .. 69.2 49.7 
Farm workers------. 2. : 
Professional men and Government employees and 
officials a ee 
Independent businessmen - 
Independent farmers - - - . 
Retired and other persons without occupation _- 
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Each of the federations had its own wholesale association ,, 
supply goods to the local associations. These were known, from th, 
initials of their names as “GEG” (Zentralverband) and “GE PA 
(Reichsverband). 

Table 2 shows the development of the Zentralverband fromm 09 
(the year of its formation) through 1932. The table also shows sic, 
data as are available for the Reichsverband. It will be noted th, 
even during the depression, which reached its lowest point in 1939 
both GEG and the local associations affiliated to the Zentralv. rband 
made substantial earnings, although a continuous decrease in ho}, 
earnings and the money volume of sales occurred from 1930 to 1939 


TaBLe 2.—Membership and Business of Two Main German Consumers’ Cooperatin 
a —. ~<a perati 
Federations and Their Members in Specified Years 


ZENTRALVERBAND 


| Number GEG (wholesale 





0 - - rp : 

—— Pheir Their sales Ai 
ag members . : ra) 
socia- Amount of Net earn- | Valu 
tions | business ings pr 


Rm' Rm! Rm! 
, 000 131, 786, 107 26, 445, 889 115, 816 
000 | 486, 419, 059 157, 524, 041 2, 174, 358 
000 | (?) 91, 549, 934 253, 761 
000 | (?) | 99, 118, 624 136, 841 
O11 | 616, 188, 362 | 228, 169, 471 2, 460, 583 
3,232 | 1,045, 962, 404 444, 371, 664 4, 361, 350 
516 | , 176, 294,809 | 501,378,122 | 4, 946, 369 | 
, 308 , 240, 327, 868 495, 257, 404 4, 360, 812 
a , 210 , 160, 156,341 | 428, 419, 904 2, 232, 468 
2, 895, GR5 944, 198, 074 339, 831, 261 1, 095, 448 
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REICHSVERBAND 





Number tEPAG (wholesale 


mem- — 
[2 Pheir Their sales 
socia- members Amount of | Net earn- | Valu: 
tions business ings product 


Rm ' Rm! Rm! 
1928 276 ‘ (*) (?) (2) 
1929 (2 4, 195, 500, 000 (2) (2 
1930 277 . 204, 600, 000 74, 000, 000 (2) 
(+) 


1931 263 , 180, 384, 179 70, 323, 220 





' Reichsmark at par=40.3 cents. 
2 No data. 


In 1931 (as shown by table 2) the two national federations of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives had in affiliation 1,231 local associations with : 
combined membership of 3,765,919 persons, or about 6 percent of th 
total population. Counting their families, the movement was there- 
fore serving about 24 percent of the German people. Howevel 
because their business was largely restricted to groceries, meat, al 
certain household supplies, the cooperative associations account: 
for only about 5 percent of the retail trade of Germany. They et 
ployed 65,310 persons in 13,575 retail stores. 

GEG was a large importer of foreign goods, mostly purchased frou 
cooperative sources. Its imports in 1931 amounted to 11,200,()) 
reichatedsicn, and represented commodities from 22 European count rie: 
and Asia. 
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In 1932, GEG was producing about 40 percent of the goods it sold 
‘9 the retail associations. Its productive departments included 2 fish 
-anneries, 8 meat-products plants, 4 flour mills, 2 macaroni factories, 
) mills making malt coffee, 7 tobacco factories, 2 soap factories, 2 
match factories, 2 clothing factories (and was part owner of a third), 
and one plant each making vegetable and fruit preserves, cocoa and 
chocolate, chemicals, cheese, textiles, and ‘eed ia In addition it 
operated a large farm, a weaving and dyeing shed for cloth, and a 
stationery and printing plant. It started construction of a margarine 
factory in 1931 but the depression and subsequent events prevented 
its completion. 

In the same year GEPAG, the wholesale of the Reichsverband, was 
operating a printing plant, a coffee-roasting plant, and one establish- 
ment each making sausages, macaroni, soap, and cigars. 

The local associations were also substantial producers, mainly of 
perishable commodities. In 1931 the retail associations of the Zen- 
tralverband group produced goods valued at317,559,105 reichsmarks. 
The greater part of these goods consisted of meat products (such as 
sausage) and bakery goods. In 1930, Reichsverband associations 
manufactured goods valued at 28,000,000 reichsmarks. Here again, 
bakery and meat products were the most important items, but the 
output also included such commodities as macaroni, coffee, sauerkraut, 
chocolate, distilled liquors, carbonated water, flour, and clothing. 

In 1930 and 1931 the Zentralverband associations had net earnings 
on their business, amounting to 120,900,000 reichsmarks. Of this 
sum 12,340,604 reichsmarks were returned to members in patronage 
refunds on their purchases, 56,014 reichsmarks were paid to members 
in interest on their shares, and 99,035,915 were paid in rebates pay- 
able in merchandise. Thus, even in that 2-year depression period 
the members of these associations directly benefited by the operations 
of their cooperatives to the amount of 111,432,533 reichsmarks 
($4,907,311). 

In 1931 a special Committee of Inquiry was appointed by the 
Government to investigate “conditions of production and sale’ in 
German industry. In the course of its study this Committee exam- 
ined the consumers’ cooperative movement. It found that although 
rates of pay were often lower in cooperatives than in private business, 
special allowances (such as commissions on sales, wage bonuses out 
of associations’ earnings), paid vacations, etc., combined to make the 
actual earnings of rank-and-file workers 10—15 percent above those in 
private establishments. However, as has been typically the case in 
all countries, the remuneration of managers and directors of coopera- 
tives was “‘nowhere on a level” with those of similar officials in private 
business. 

Noting that a large proportion of the cooperatives’ net earnings 
was returned in patronage refunds, the Committee called attention 
to the fact that the associations affiliated to the Zentralverband had 
created a pension fund to which association and employees contrib- 
uted equally and that most of the consumers’ cooperatives devoted 
part of their surplus to welfare purposes (burial funds, convalescent 
and holiday homes, unemployment relief, etc.). As early as 1918 
the Cooperative Association of Hamburg had purchased a mansion 
on the shores of the Baltic Sea, in which 100 children could be accom- 
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modated at a time. The home was maintained from a specia fyp, 
of the cooperative association and each child enjoyed a 4-weel. stay 
free of charge. In 1929 the wholesale GEG paid 1,000,000 : ich: 
marks for a large holiday home in the Thiiringer Wald, with a. com. 
modations for 110 vacationers at a time. At Jena there was a ¢ ec] 
cooperative association, whose duty was the operation of va: itioy 
resorts. It had 5,043 members in 1929 and was running 12 holiday 
homes. This association received support not only from the coo pers. 
tives and trade-unions, but also from several of the States and m injec. 
ipalities and sickness-insurance funds. At its 1929 meeting the 
association voted to organize a central body (in collaboration wiih 4)! 
of the supporting organizations) for operating holiday homes. 


Cooperatives Under the Nazis 


The National Socialists, under Adolf Hitler, came to power in 1933. 
Table 3 shows the number of associations of each type in each of the 
5 years thereafter. For comparative purposes the number at the 
beginning of 1933 is also shown. 


TaBie 3.— Number of Cooperatives‘ in Germany, 1933 to 1938, by Type 





Number of associations, January 1 
Type of association . —— 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


All types . hein .-| 51,795 | 51,820 | 53, 631 


Credit (savings and loan), urban and rural 21,607 | 21,323 | 20,866 | 20, 55: ; 20, 008 
Consumers’ retail associations ___. , 674 1,606 | 1,634 ,682 1,51: 1, 488 
Housing (building) associations 3, 813 3, 698 3, 616 | 7 
Supply, etc., cooperatives of craft groups 670 | 1,667 1,751 | 

Labor cooperatives 158 153 | 147 

Farmers’ marketing, processing, etc., associations 821 | 19,518 | 22,001 

Private dealers’ purchasing associations 2 , 295 | 1,293 1,315 | 1, 

Joint productive enterprises of private business ? 559 557 | 554 | 550 | 
Miscellaneous.__.. We 2, 198 2, 005 1,747 | 1,561 





! Includes types not usually considered as cooperative. 
2 Not usually regarded as part of the cooperative movement. 


It is apparent that craft and agricultural cooperatives increased in 
number during the period covered in table 3. The increase in the 
latter case appears to have been caused by the formation of a large 
number of dairy cooperatives. In the case of all other types of asso- 
ciations, there was a diminution in number during the 6-year period, 
and the associations of workers contracting their labor disappeared 
altogether. In most cases the decrease represented not a contraction 
of cooperative activity but an actual strengthening of the movement 
by amalgamations of small associations. Such was not the case, 
however, in respect to the consumers’ cooperatives. The decline of 
these associations from 1,582 in 1936 to 1,488 in 1938 represented the 
loss of the largest cooperatives in this branch of the movement. That 
branch of the movement appears to have been singled out, among all 
types of cooperatives, for the adverse attention of the Nazis because 
of the determination of the latter to destroy all forms of business com- 
peting with the small private retailers. Accordingly, the large 
privately owned department stores and chain systems also came un¢«r 
their displeasure, but most especially the consumers’ cooperstives 
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which had large organizations in all the cities and a network of smaller 


fund 
ind nes tnroughout Germany. 
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AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES 















The Review of International Cooperation for November 1938 carried 
an article summarizing the condition of the agricultural cooperatives 
after about 4% years under the National-Socialist government. The 
ollowing is summarized from that account. 

The German agricultural associations had confined their activities 
strictly to the economic sphere. They regarded themselves as part of 
the capitalist system and, although they had business competitors, 
“they had no real opponents.” The agricultural associations showed 
no opposition to the “‘adjustments” made by the Nazis and the latter 
apparently had no fundamental objections to the associations. The 
farmers’ cooperatives were incorporated into the Nazi Agricultural 
Estate and the important administrative posts in the associations 
were filled by members of the National-Socialist Party. 

Comparative data on the distribution of the agricultural coopera- 
tives at the beginning of 1933 (just before the Nazis came into power) 
and at the beginning of 1938 are shown in the accompanying state- 
ment: 
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Number of associations 
1983 1938 





Savings and loan (credit) associations : __ 19, 565 17, 890 
Purchasing and marketing associations _ - ; 4, 142 3, 251 
Specialized marketing associations-_-___- we - 6, 944 10, 904 
Service associations: 
Electricity associations. Nat ae ; 5, 743 4, 802 
i a NS & cette tem 1, 806 2, 805 


Miscellaneous associations , 2, 025 701 





IN 







Total _ _- ._. 40, 225 40, 353 





The total number of agricultural credit associations had shrunk, but 
this was due to the merger of small associations with larger and more 
stable ones; the total membership of the credit associations had 
remained practically unchanged at about 2,000,000. The improved 
purchasing power in agriculture, “effected largely at the expense of 
other sections of the population,’ resulted in increasing the deposits of 
the credit associations from 1,723,700,000 reichsmarks at the beginning 
of 1932 to 2,599,900,000 reichsmarks at the beginning of 1938. Most 
of these associations .also did purchasing of farm supplies; their pur- 
chasing business had increased from 275,000,000 Rm. in 1932 to 
408,500,000 Rm. in 1935. 

The marketing and purchasing associations, although they had 
only “very limited freedom of action,’ as the delivery of grain, milk, 
ete., by Pomme was very strictly regulated, nevertheless increased 
their business and sales. About 45 percent of the cereal crops and 
about 70 percent of the milk was handled by cooperative marketing 
associations. 

In 1935 the cooperative electricity associations formed about one- 
third of all organizations supplying electric power. <A law of 1935 
placed all electric-power organizations under the Ministry of Economy 
and provided for the merger of all enterprises in a given region into 
one. It also provided that an enterprise might be dissolved if it was 

unable to supply the needs of the region. As the electricity coopera- 
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tives were generally small, a number of them ‘“‘which for ma: 
had done pioneer work in the villages’ were dissolved un 
provision. 

On the whole it can be said that the agricultural cooperative societi: 
the consumers’ societies, have, with a few exceptions, developed favora 
the purely economic point of view since 1933. 

As regards freedom of activity and action, all cooperative societies. 
their incorporation in the ‘‘Reichsnahrstand,’’ have been restricted to 
extent that they today form more or less a part of the machinery for the 
of National-Socialist economy. 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES 


Among the first acts of the National Socialists was the merger (j 
August 1933) of five central consumers’ cooperative organizations | 
the Zentralverband, the Reic hsverband, their two wholesales (GEG 
at Hamburg and GEPAG at Cologne), and the Printing Association 
of the Zentralverband. All of the five organizations were dissolye; 
and a new organization, Reichsbund der deutschen Verbraucher. 
genossenschaften, was formed. Although the authorities stated tha 
they had not seized these central organizations, but had merely taker 
them into “‘protective custody,” they abolished the right of member. 
ship voting, placed the management in the hands of Governmen 
appointees, and gave orders to incorporate the whole consumer 
cooperative system into the Labor Front. Cooperatives were eye 
forbidden to receive the Review of International Cooperation, publishe 
by the International Cooperative Alliance of which the Germa: 
cooperative movement was a metnber. 

At the same time, the whole consumers’ cooperative movement 
was divided into 11 regional unions, each headed by a commissione: 
who was given the authority to sit with the board of directors of th 
cooperative associations and to “direct decisions.’ Cooperatiy: 
sources stated that many of these commissioners were drawn fron 
the ranks of the private traders, and that some of them later obtained 
full-time jobs as directors of cooperative enterprises which they the: 
proceeded to run like private businesses. 

Less than a year after the merger that formed the Reichsbund, th 
organization was again divided, the Reichsbund retaining on) 
propaganda functions and a new German Wholesale Soc iety (without 
even the name “cooperative’’) being formed for purely trading pur 
poses. The latter immediately issued a statement that it ‘would 
operate as a “private economic enterprise,” and that its services 
would not be restricted to cooperatives but it would sell to anybody. 

During the next few years the attitude of the State public author- 
ties toward the consumers’ cooperative movement varied from th: 
almost cordial (as in Wiirttemburg) to extreme suppression (as 1! 
Gau). The measures taken by the central Government showed thi 
same vacillation. 

The fact that the cooperative movement represented such a larg 


section of the population and was so intimately bound up with Cer- 


man economic life made it only prudent for the Government to mov 
upon it slowly. Realizing that the consumers’ cooperatives wer 


“made up of the most substantial elements among the working 
classes’”’ whom the Nazis desired to bring into their fold, the Govern- 
ment resisted the demands of the retailers for the immediate ext inc- 
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on o| the cooperative movement. The Nazi director of consumers’ 
oope itives (Karl Meuller) stated in November 1933 that he was 
ydea oring to “solve the consumer cooperative problem in the inter- 
ts of the entire people.” 

Shortly thereafter Dr. Ley, Leader of the Labor Front, proposed a 
plan whereby all the cooperative stores would be turned into inde- 
yndent private retail stores. This was impractical and also was 
opposed by the existing retailers who feared that it would result in 
sn additional source of competition. Reichswirtschaft-Minister 
“hmitt pointed out that the cooperatives had become “purified’’ by 
incorporation in the Labor Front, and that no measure should be 
taken Which would cause a run upon or endanger the savings of the 
workers deposited with the cooperatives. He was of the opinion 
that the “‘unfortunate situation” of those cooperatives which needed 
help had arisen out of the struggle with the private dealers. He 
pointed out that— 

Consumers’ cooperatives as such have proven themselves to be financially 
and economically sound and have demonstrated strong powers of resistance to 
the crisis. * * * Fundamentally the consumers’ cooperatives as well as the 
private retailers have as their prime object the serving of the interests of the 
people as a whole and it is the function of both to make it possible for the con- 
sumers, especially those with the least purchasing power, to satisfy their purchases 
of the necessaries’ of life at reasonable and bearable prices. In fulfilling this 
function it is precisely the consumers’ cooperatives which have earned great 
merit in the distribution of goods. They have, furthermore, proven to be a 
necessary price regulating factor in the business world, which in the future cannot 
be dispensed with. 

He enjoined the officials of the various States to be on the watch 
to prevent attacks on cooperatives. About the same time Director 
Meuller issued a circular to his 11 regional cooperative commissioners 
calling attention to Dr. Schmitt’s statement of policy and recom- 
mending that they issue a similar statement for their district. 

Workers’ incomes and employment had improved in 1935, largely 
as a result of the rapid development of armaments, but this improve- 
ment in buying power found no reflection in the consumers’ cooper- 
ative movement whose total business continued to decline and whose 
share of the total retail trade fell to 2 percent in 1935. The Whole- 
sale Society, no longer depending upon business with cooperatives 
only, fared better than the retail associations. 

For nearly 2 years, during which the wavering Party policy re- 
sulted in a do-nothing attitude, the cooperatives were able to continue, 
although under strict supervision. However, both membership and 
business dwindled steadily, largely as a result of the panic induced 
by the early Nazi acts. 

Then, ostensibly to protect the movement, a law regulating coop- 
eratives was passed on May 21, 1935. The purpose of this law 
(which was signed by Hitler, Dr. Schacht, and Graf von Krosigk) 
was to bring about the extinction of the consumers’ cooperative 
movement—painlessly if possible. Under the law no new cooper- 
atives could be formed without express permission of the Federal 
Minister of Economy —a provision which effectively prevented any 
expansion. As an inducement to voluntary liquidation by the 
Associations, the law made an appropriation of 60,000,000 reichs- 
marks to be used as a guaranty to the savings depositors of the asso- 
tions, if dissolution was undertaken within a specified time. The 
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usual provision of cooperative bylaws, requiring a three-fourt ; Vote 
by a special meeting of the membership before an associatio could 
be dissolved was changed to allow an association to be termin. eq }, 
unanimous vote of the directors or a simple majority vote at : mer. 
bership meeting, convened at the request of one-tenth of the m mbox 
“or their representatives.’ No cooperative association was a owe) 
after the passage of the law, to accept any additional depos::s g;, 
all savings departments were to be closed by December 31, 194) 
(This, of course, prevented the workers from investing in their oy) 
enterprises and wiped out what had always been one of the mai) 
sources of capital for the movement, besides placing a very gre, 
burden upon the associations, which had the greater part of the funds 
tied up in plant, stocks, equipment, ete. To refund all these savings 
meant the liquidation ofalarge part of cooperative holdings.) Finally 
the law placed all the remaining cooperatives under the “‘strict regy. 
lation” of the Federal Minister of Economy. This, according to , 
report of the United States vice consul at Berlin, “will enable j 
[the Government] legally to do what it wishes with the cooperatives. 
and eventually call for their final dissolution if it so desires.”’ 

The law was expressly limited to the member associations of the 
Reichsbund, but this organization contained practically all th 
consumers’ cooperatives in Germany. 

The International Cooperative Alliance pointed out that ‘nothing 
is more typical of the lack of freedom of the German cooperative 
movement than the fact that the German consumers’ cooperatiy: 
press does not dare to offer one word of serious criticism of this bill!” 
(The Alliance had, early in 1934, deprived the German cooperative 
movement of its membership in the Alliance on the ground that it 
was no longer free.) It noted that “propaganda for the ideals’ of 
consumers’ cooperation had been forbidden for some time and vision 
as to the “‘final goal of cooperation has long since disappeared from 
the German consumers’ movement.”’ 

A Nazi professor named Ruth had previously delivered the opinion 
that no cooperative association should be larger than 200 members 
He expressed himself as being concerned with the lack of democracy 
in large associations. The same view as to the undesirability of 
large cooperatives ‘‘as aberrations, even from the cooperative poin' 
of view,” was later voiced by the Nazi head of the Reichsbund 
In view of the express purpose of this 1935 law to induce the liquidation 
of the consumers’ cooperatives as fast as possible, it is significant that 
the 82 cooperatives (of about 1,200 affiliated to the Reichsbund 
that were singled out as being “unsound” financially ? included al 
the largest associations in Germany, which together accounted for 
60 percent of the total capital of the movement and about half of the 
business. The two Berlin associations alone had 284,000 members 

Some of the larger associations were closed, others were turned 
over to former managers as private enterprises. The latter was the 
situation with regard to the larger of the two Berlin associations 
In October 1935, Ministerialrat Dr. Zee-Heraeus, reporting on the 
process of liquidation of the cooperative associations, remarked that 
‘‘in trying to broaden the scope of the independent retailer the 
? The International Cooperative Review of August 1935 remarked: ‘The alleged financial instability 0! 


the German consumers’ societies is a charge which carries no conviction to anyone who has known the 
German cooperative movement during the last quarter of a century.” 
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Gov rnament is trying to transfer cooperative premises to inde- 
penc ont traders.” He noted that of the 72 associations all or partially 
liqui ‘ated, 10 percent of their 3,000 stores had been closed, 35 percent 
had been turned over to independent dealers, and 55 percent had 
heen or would shortly be transferred to private companies. The 
so-called “privatization” method resulted in a hybrid that was neither 
private nor cooperative. Some of the organizations were under 
individual management and some were managed as subsidiaries by 
the wholesale society. 

The severity of reduction in the movement varied greatly from 
region to region. The International Cooperative Alliance, reviewing 
the situation as it existed at the end of 1936, stated: 

The effects of the Decree of 21st May, 1935, in the various districts are clearly 
shown in the annual reports of the auditing unions. The Auditing Union for 
East Germany has suffered most, as a result of the liquidation of the Berlin 
society. In its present sphere of activity there remain 65 societies with 118,000 
members, apart from 12 societies with 295,000 members which are to be liquidated. 
The strongly cooperatively organized Rhineland was only able to save 237,000 
members out of the 525,000 members which it had before the liquidation of 
societies. The industrial district of Saxony has lost nearly half of its members, 
and out of 305,000 members before the liquidations there only remain 171,000. 
Northwest Germany has also suffered very severely, the membership being reduced 
from 349,000 to 208,000, while the largest society in the district, with over 80,000 
members, is still in danger. In Wiirttemberg, on the other hand, where the 
cooperative societies have always worked on a rather broad social basis, the 
movement has suffered least and this auditing union is, in reality, the only one 
which has not suffered directly from the effects of the decree. 

Altogether the consumers’ cooperative movement lost about 1’ 
million members as a direct result of the law of May 1935. At the 
beginning of 1938 not quite two-thirds (1,294,000) of the members 
were wage earners, 221,000 were public employees, 91,000 were 
independent traders and artisans, 64,000 were farmers, and 283,000 
were persons without stated occupation. 

In addition to the contraction incident to the dissolution of the 
individual associations, with the consequent loss to the movement of 
their membership and facilities, the central organizations had had 
losses of productive plant. Under a law passed on January 10, 
1936, the two match factories belonging to the former GEG were 
turned over to the Match Monopoly (a private cartel), with the 
proviso that their earnings were to be handed over to the Government. 
Some of the other productive departments were either closed or 
liquidated. 

The year 1937 was marked by what, in comparison with preceding 
years, might be regarded as a certain degree of tranquillity. Cooper- 
ative business showed a slight improvement, the rate of membership 
decrease slackened, and interference by the Nazis was not so great. 

The total number of workers employed had declined to 39,411, of 
whom 9,084 were employed by the wholesale and 30,327 by the 
retail associations. (In 1932 more than 65,000 had been employed 
in the associations affiliated to the two national federations alone.) 

Data showing the effects of all the foregoing events upon the mem- 
bership and business of the local and central organizations are shown 
in table 4. It gives the combined data for the Zentralverband and 
Reichsverband for 1932 and 1933 and for the Reichsbund (formed in 
1933) for 1934-37, the latest year for which data are available. 
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Taste 4.—Membership and Business of Reichsbund,' in Specified Year 





1932 3 
1933 4 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


| 
| Number 
of member 
associa- 
tions 


1, 208 
1, 154 
(4) 
1,113 
(4) 

1, 162 


Their mem- | 
bers 


3, 654, 402 
3, 334, 400 

3, 210, COO | 
2, 130, 000 | 
2, 094, 500 | 
2, 010, 900 | 


Their sales 


| 


Rm? 

1, 095, 095, 769 
818, 488, 609 
660, 100, 000 
502, 000, 000 | 
510, 000, 000 
532, 069, 098 


Wholesa 


Amount of | Va 
business pr 


Rm? 
339, 831, 261 | 
279, 940, 844 
295, 266, 000 
289, 419, 000 
309, 999, 304 
330, 009, 321 





! Formed in 1933 by merger of Zentralverband and Reichsverband and their wholesales. 


2? Reichsmark at par=40.3 cents. 
3 Data represent combined figures for Zentralverband and Reichsverband. 


* No data. 


The war broke out in 1939, after which time no statistical dat, 
regarding the German consumers’ cooperative movement wer 
obtainable. Evidentiy, however, the cooperatives continued to oper- 
ate in some fashion until early in 1941. Then on February 28, Dr 
Walter Funk, Federal Minister of Economy, issued a decree putting 
an end to the consumers’ cooperative movement not only in Germany 
proper but also in the former Austria and the Sudetenland. This 
decree provided for the transfer to the Labor Front of all property an 
funds of both wholesale and retail associations in all these territories, 
with the proviso, that all the retail associations were to be ‘“con- 
verted into model retail shops and turned over to private owner- 
ship.”’ However, this latter transformation will, apparently, hay: 
to be postponed until after the war, for it is intended that the shops 
shall be given to veterans who fought at the front, as a reward for thei 
services. It remains to be seen how this can be done and at the sam 
time fulfill the Nazis’ promise to refund to the cooperative member: 
their equity in deposits, shares, and social capital, so that they “wi! 
not suffer any material loss.” 

In announcing the new decree, Dr. Ley, head of the Labor Front, 

< , y; 
made the following comments: 

Consumers’ cooperative societies have always been one of our strongest oppo- 
nents. * * * It may be readily understood that the problem of the co- 
operatives was difficult for National Socialism to solve when it came into power 
The worker saw in the cooperative movement something he had created and i 
which he had invested many millions of capital, as well as millions of savings. For 
this reason, we could not have liquidated the cooperatives without causing grea‘ 
disquiet among the broad masses. Besides, we saw that important industria 
centers, and even entire regions, were dependent on the cooperative distributiv 
system. The industrial regions of the Rhineland, and particularly of Ostmark 
[Austria], could not be provided with food and other household goods without th: 
distributive machinery of consumers’ cooperatives. Moreover, there were 4 
great number of productive units which could not be suppressed without causing 
serious economic disturbance. On the other hand, to let them continue meant 
undeniable political danger, for their ten million members were all enemies | 
National Socialism and elements of the Centre party (Catholic) and Marxism. 


At the same time he stated that the taking over of the cooperativ 
associations would enable the Government to use cooperative personne: 
to man the machinery for retail distribution in the newly acquired 
territories in the East and to operate the businesses seized from tli 
Polish and Jewish communities there. 
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Under the reorganization the separate branches of the movement— 
wholesaling, productive, and retailing—were to be made subsidiary 
ente prises of the Public Works Management (the operating machinery 
of the Labor Front). The announcement of the decree was accom- 
pani od by an appeal to the cooperative employees to do their utmost 
to explain away and eliminate any cause for unrest among the 
mem bers. 

By the middle of 1942, the “reorganization” had been to a large 
extent completed. Although the size of the individual cooperatives 
had been one of the main points of criticism by the Nazis, under the 
reorganization a large-scale regional concentration was effect ted, far 
beyond that ever achieved by the cooperatives. At the same time 
the capital of the organizations was much enlarged—a circumstance 
that led the International Cooperative Alliance to wonder whether 
this might not represent another manifestation of the expansionist 
tendencies of the Labor Front, whose Labor Bank is now one of the 
largest in Germany and which has practically taken control of the 
banking machinery in the conquered territories. 

The cciativs press (which had long ago lost its freedom of 
expression) ceased publication on January 1, 1942. In view of the 
other developments, this was a logical step, since (in the words of the 
International Cooperative Alliance) ‘ ‘it had no longer a cause to defend 
nor a public to serve.” 

Thus, after 9 years under Nazi rule, the German consumers’ 
cooperative movement came to an 1 end. However, there still remain 
thousands of w and their families to whom the 
cooperative is a tradition ied a necessary way of life and it is upon 
them that the task of rebuilding the movement after the close of the 
war will depend. 


Sources: This section is based on data from the following publications: Report from United States 
Commissioner at Berlin, August 11, 1920; United States consular reports, July 1922; February 21, May 25, 
and June 14, 1923 (No. 335); November 20, 1924 (No. 34); September 28, 1925 (No. 424); May 24 (No. 724) and 
December 20, 1926; January 4, 1927; June 30 (No. 516) _ October 11, 1932 (No. 605); June 13 (No. 897) and 
November 13, 1933 (No. 1033); August 1, 1935 (No. 274); and August 4, 1941 (No. 2882); Cooperative In- 
formation (International Labor Office), 114/A, No. 62, 1927, Nos. 4 and 19, 1928, Nos. 2, 4, 7, and 10, 1929, 
Nos. 3, 4, and 13, 1930, Nos. 11 and 14, 1931, No. 5, 1932, No. 2, 1933, No. 2, 1934, No. 5, 1935, No. 3, 1936, 
No. 3, 1937, Nos. 3 and 11, 1938, and No. 4, 1941; Review of International Cooperation (International Co- 
operative Alliance, London), issues of February, May, September, and December 1932, February 1933, 
February 1934, July and August 1935, February, September, and Deeember 1936, July 1937, August 1938, 
June and July 1941, and June 1942; People’s Yearbooks (English Cooperative Wholesale, Manchester, 
England), for 1933, 1934, and 1935; International Directory of Cooperative Organizations (International 
Labor Office), 1929, 1933, and 1939; Cooperative News Service (Cooperative League, New York), March 
25, 1927; Consumers’ Cooperation (Cooperative League, New York) July 1933; Cooperative Builder (Central 
Cooperative Wholesale, Superior, Wis.), August 15, 1936; Fascism (International Federation of Trade 
Unions, Amsterdam), June 29, 1933; and August 22, 1936; Konsuimgenossenschaftliche Rundschau (Ham- 
burg), April 21, 1923; Wirtschaftdienst (Hamburg), October 2, 1925; and Jahrbuch des Zentralverbandes 


deutscher Konsumvereine (Hamburg), 1933. 
PHPOP POS 


OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVES IN NORTH 
DAKOTA, 1941-42 


SOME 500 cooperative associations of various types, out of a total 
of about 700 in North Dakota, reported a combined business of 
$57,121,413 for 1941-42. On this business they made net earnings 
amounting to $2,554,057, and returned to members on their patronage 
the sum of $1, 854, 347. These associations had a combined member- 
ship of 70,469, but more than twice that number of persons (183,293) 
were using their services. The above findings are the result of a 
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study made by the Division of Cooperatives of the North D; <ot, 
Department of Agriculture and Labor.' 


Operations of Cooperatives in North Dakota, 1941-42 ! 





Num- | 

ber of Num- Nun 

associ-' ber of be cae @ of Share Total |Amount of Net 
ations) mem- capital assets | business | earnings 
report- bers 
ing 


Type of association 
patrons 


All types 502 70, 469 183, 2983 $4, 339, 992 a}$19, , 000, i 714 $57, A 21, 413 $2, 554, ( 


Store associations... 866 4,016 , 661) “278, §41) 12, 245) 
Exchange associations 7| 1,640; 2,750) 234, 525] , 614) 1,700,036) 165, 499 
Petroleum associations 20, 500) 40, 136) 1, 017, 183) 2, 287,695) 6, 500, 502 548, 239 
Creamery associations 27; 8, 939) 17, 718 309, 423) 980, 663; 5, 195, 608 185, 275 
Grain-elevator associations 90/24, 502) 40, 488 254, 644) 10, 974, 878) 31,877,040) 1, 522,131 
Cream-shipping associations , 404) 1,965 10, 503 28, 399 444, 227 16, 560 
Livestock-shipping associa- | 

tions _. 56 992; 7,904 6, 737) 69, 668 , 789, 656) 8, 804 
Credit unions 54| 5, 183) 2 7, 890 327, 305 362, 348 389, 810 14, 985 
Insurance associations : 347, 547 : 686,842! 8, 101,774 45,013 
Miscellaneous associations », 443) 12, 879 151,604 2,899, 946 844,119 35, 306 





Data are for fiscal year of each association, ending some time within 1941-42. 
? Number of loans made. 
2 Policyholders. 


Data for the different kinds of associations, taken from the report, 
are shown in the accompanying table. The “exchange” associations 
shown are associations which not only market grain for their members 
but also carry on a distributive business; generally they handle 
petroleum products and some farm supplies, but at least one of them 


handles weg ag as well. Of the rest of the grain-elevator associa- 
tions, many (as their reports to the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show) handle coal, or petroleum products, or farm supplies, or all of 
these. A few of the creameries have a cold-storage department 
which rents locker space to members for meats and other provisions 
The ‘miscellaneous’ associations shown in the table include 13 
consumers’ cooperatives of various kinds (4 electricity associations, 
4 telephone associations, 2 cold-storage associations, 1 cooperative 
wholesale, 1 newspaper, and | association operating a cafe) as well as 
a trucking association and 4 associations doing marketing or processing 
of agricultural products. It is evident, therefore, that a substantial 
part of the business, even of the marketing associations, was in consume! 
goods or services. 





! Bulletin No. 42: Cooperative Statistics. Bismarck, North Dakota Department of Agriculture a! 
Labor, Division of Cooperatives, 1943. 
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NEW DWELLING UNITS IN NONFARM AREAS, FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1943! 


Summary 


THE continued downward trend in private building reduced to 
114,700 the number of nonfarm family dwelling units on which con- 
struction was begun during the first 3 months of 1943. During the 
same period in the previous year 138,300 units were started. Less 
than 30 percent of the units started in the first quarter of 1943 were 
privately financed, as compared with over 80 percent during the same 
months of 1942 before construction not absolutely essential to the 
war effort was halted. 

Publicly financed housing projects put under construction during 
the first quarter of 1943 will contain 80,523 family dwelling units. 
This total was exceeded only during the second quarter of 1942, when 
85,420 units were put under contract, and was almost 3 times the 
27,388 units started during the first quarter of 1942. (Since the sum- 
mer of 1942 practically all of the public units started have been tempo- 
rary structures and have been reserved for families of war workers or 
military personnel.) During the first quarter of 1943, construction 
was also begun on public projects containing dormitory accommoda- 
tions for 8,733 persons and utilities for 12,086 trailers. 

Units in one- and two-family houses declined 20 and 63 percent, 
respectively, from the totals for the first 3 months of 1942, as compared 
to an increase of 16 percent in the number of multifamily units. One- 
family dwellings comprised approximately 78 percent of all new units 
started during the first 3 months of 1943; 2-family units accounted for 
2 percent; and multifamily units, for 20 percent. The corresponding 
distribution during the first quarter of 1942 was as follows: 1-family, 
81 percent; 2-family, 5 percent; and multifamily, 14 percent. 


Scope of Report 


These estimates cover the construction of all new family-dwelling 
units in the “nonfarm area’”’ of the United States, which consists of all 
urban and rural nonfarm places. The urban designation is applied to 
all incorporated places with a population of 2,500 or more in 1940, and, 
by special rule, to a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. 
Rural nonfarm construction includes all construction for nonagricul- 
tural use in unincorporated areas and incorporated places of less than 
2,500 population. Hence, urban construction is classified by location, 
whereas rural nonfarm construction is classified according to the 
intended use of individual buildings. 





Prepared in the Buresu’s Division of Construction and Public Employment by George Schumm. 
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Building-permit reports collected by the Bureau of Labor S: es = 
have provided the basic information for current estimates of } Sidep. 
tial construction. The Bureau began the regular collection o! the, 
data in 1920, at first including only the larger cities. Since that tin, 
coverage has been steadily expanded until it now includes mov» ths, 
2,400 cities and 1,000 rural incorporated places. In addition. gin,, 
1939 a small number of counties have reported building permits issj., 
for their unincorporated areas. Valuable supplementary data, part;,. 
ularly with respect to rural construction, were made available {or ¢), 
period January 1940 through August 1942 by the Defense Hoy) 
Survey, a joint enterprise of the Bureau of Labor Statisties, the \,. 
tional Housing Agency, and the Work Projects Administration 

Since building permits are issued when construction work is abo, 
to start, estimates derived from permits represent the future dwelling. 
unit capacity of buildings upon which construction was started in th, 
period specified. No attempt is made here to estimate the number of 
family accommodations gained by alterations and conversions or thos, 


lost by demolitions. 


Volume of New Residential Construction 


Building permits issued in nonfarm areas and contracts awarded fo; 
public housing projects indicate that construction was started 0 
approximately 114,700 new nonfarm family-dwelling units during th, 
first 3 months of 1943, or 17 percent less than during the first quart 
of 1942. Of these new units, 34,177 were privately financed an 
80,523 were in publicly financed housing projects. 

Privately financed housing activity, which has been declining sinc 
the summer of 1941 when shortages of materials first began to appea 
continued to diminish in the first 3 months of 1943. The 34,177 
privately financed units started were 69 percent less than wer 
started a year earlier and 23 percent less than during the last quarte: 
of 1942. On the basis of the National Housing Agency’s war housing 
program, some additional curtailment of private residential construc- 
tion may be expected. However, after making allowance for seasons 
factors, it seems probable that private activity will remain at approx: 
mately its present level for the remainder of 1943. 

Between September 1941 andMarch 1943 applications for priorities 
covering 391,347 new dwelling units were approved by WPB fiel 
offices, including 40,000 started before September 1941, which require: 
priorities assistance for completion. Of these units, 203, 772 had bee! 
completed by the end of March 1943, and 74,686 more were under 
construction. In addition, priorities were approved for the conversio! 
of existing structures, to provide accommodations for 42,856 families 

According to the Federal Housing Administration, 30,735 privately 
financed units were started with priorities assistance during the | firs 
quarter of 1943. Since the FHA reports cover only dwelling unit 
actually started with priorities assistance, these data are not strictly 
comparable with estimates based on building permits issued, and car 
should be taken when making comparisons. 

In marked contrast to the decline in privately financed housing. t!i 
80,523 publicly financed dwelling units put under construction ©02- 
tract during the first 3 months of 1943 were almost 3 times as great :s 
the corresponding 1942 volume and over 40 percent of the total for th 
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aptire year 1942. The Federally financed war housing program, how- 
yer, is now devoted almost exclusively to the construction of tempo- 
~ary-type units, while private builders supply those units for which 
‘here appears to be a permanent need. In addition to the family 
jwelling units, Federal contracts were awarded for the construction of 
jormitories to accommodate 8,733 persons and trailer parks to contain 
|2,086 trailers. 








Comparison by Population Groups 





The number of rural nonfarm dwelling units started during the 
frst 3 months of 1943 increased 14 percent over the corresponding 
‘otal for 1942, but this offsets only partially the 34-percent decrease in 
the number of new units in urban areas. This shift reflects the in- 
creasing proportion of Federally financed units being located in rural 
nonfarm areas, partly to serve isolated war activities and partly be- 
cause of insufficient suitable sites within urban areas. 

Units started in cities having populations of 500,000 and over 
declined 61 percent—the largest percentage decline from the corre- 
sponding total for the first quarter of 1942 for any city-size group. 
Cities having 10,000 to 25,000 population declined the least of all 
urhan-size groups—S8 percent. The privately financed units fell 
off sharply in all groups, the decreases ranging from 62 percent for 
cities of 100,000 to 500,000 population to 77 percent for cities of 
50,000 to 100,000 population. All groups of cities shared in the 
increased volume of publicly financed units except those of over 
500,000 population, where the number of such new units declined 27 
percent. Details are shown in table 1. 




















Taste 1.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First 3 Months of 1942 and 1943, 
by Population Group and Source of Funds 














Source of funds 
Total 










Public 









Private 





Population group (1940 censu: 
First 3 months of 





1943 1942 





1943 1942 






















Total nonfarm areas _--- 114, 700 138, 300 34, 177 110, 912 80, 523 27, 388 
Percent of change —17.1 —69. 2 +194. 0 

Urban areas, all population groups 59, 200 89, 800 21, 305 67, 565 37, 895 22, 235 
500,000 population and over 9, 200 23, 500 3, 933 16, 320 5, 267 7, 180 
100,000 to 500,000 population 15, 700 18, 800 5, 831 15, 267 9, 869 3, 533 
50,000 to 100,000 population 10, 900 14, 400 1, 735 7, 452 9, 165 6, 948 
25,000 to 50,000 population 4, 500 8, 300 1, 791 6, 096 2, 709 2, 204 
10,000 to 25,000 population __- 10, 800 11, 800 3, 821 10, 412 6, 979 1, 388 
5,000 to 10,000 population 4. 700 8, 100 2, 494 7, 268 2, 206 832 
2,500 to 5,000 population 3, 400 4, 900 1, 700 4,750 1, 700 150 





te 


Rural nonfarm areas___- ol . 55, 500 48, 500 872 43, 347 42, 628 5, 153 












One-family dwellings comprised 78 percent of all units started during 
the first 3 months of 1943; 2-family dwellings, 2 percent; and multi- 
amily units, 20 percent. During the same period of 1942, 81 percent 
of the units were of the single family type; 5 percent were in 2-family 
houses; and 14 percent were in multifamily structures. The increased 
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proportion of multifamily units was the result principally ¢  {}, 
increase from 8,430 to 17,903 in Federally financed units of this vp 
Restrictions on building materials were primarily responsible {. ; ;}, 
fact that 2-family and “multifamily units increased from 15 p: -cer; 
of all privately financed units started during the first 3 months 0: 194) 
to 21 percent during the same period in 1943. Details on th. dis. 
tribution of the new “dwelling units by type and population grou» gy, 
given in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First 3 Months of 1942 an. 1943. 
by Pe ere Group and Type of Dwelling 





1-family 2-family Multifa 


All types dwellings dwellings ! dwell 


,opulat J (1940 census = ; 
Population group (1940 censu First 3 months of 


1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 


Total nonfarm areas 114, 700 (138, 300 | 89,600 |111,800 | 2,700 7, 200 | 22, 400 
Percent of change —17.1 —19. 8 | | —63.0 +16 l 


Urban areas, all population groups 59, 200 | 89,800 | 43, 600 64, 500 | 2. 600 6, 500 | 13, 000 
500,000 population and over 9, 200 | 23,500 | 7,000 | 10, 700 | 500 | 2,000); 1,700 
100,000 to 500,000 population 15,700 | 18,800 | 11,800 | 14, 900 900 2,100 | ; 
50,000 to 100,000 population 10, 900 | 14, 400 7,400 | 9,000 200 | 700 
25,000 to 50,000 population 4,500 | 8,300 | 2,800| 7,300 200 600 
10,000 to 25,000 population 10, 800 | 11,800 | 8,100 | 10,700 | 500 | 500 
5,000 to 10,000 population 4,700 | 8,100! 3,700 | 7,300 | 300 | 400 
2,500 to 5,000 population 3,400 | 4,900; 2,800 | 4,600 | 0 200 


Rural nonfarm areas 55, 500 | 48,500 | 46,000 | 47, 300 | 100 | 700 





Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison by ( ,eographic Division 


The increased concentration of both privately and publicly financed 
residential construction in areas of greatly expanded industrial and 
other war activity is shown in table 3. New units in the Mountain 
States increased 81 percent over the number started during the first 
quarter of 1942, whereas there was little change in the number started 
in the Pacific and South Atlantic States. On the other hand, th 
units started in the Middle Atlantic, West North Central, and Eas‘ 
South Central States showed declines of 43, 38, and 56 percent, 
respectively, from the corresponding total for 1942. _ Over half of the 
increase during the fourth quarter of 1942 was concentrated in the 
South Atlantic States, although all regions except the New England 
and East South Central States shared in the increase. 

Privately financed housing activity, when compared to the first 
quarter of 1942, declined in all regions, the decreases in number of 
new units ranging from 59 percent for the South Atlantic States to 7: 
percent for the East South Central States. More privately financed 
units were started in the South Atlantic States during the first 3 
months of 1943 than in any other region. This region was also tlie 
only one showing a substantial increase in this type of construction 
as compared with the fourth quarter of 1942. 

All geographic divisions shared in the greatly expanded public wai 
housing program, although in varying degrees. The number of new 
units in the Middle Atlantic and East South Central States increas«( 
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far ess, proportionately, than did the totals for regions of greater war 
expansion such as the East North Central, Mountain, and Pacific 


Sta cs. 









Tawi & 3.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First and Fourth Quarters of 1942 
and First Quarter of 1943, by Geographic Division and Source of Funds 














Total units New dwelling units financed by 

















Private funds Public funds 
First | Fourth) First . —_ 
08 toe | sais | First | Fourth] First | First | Fourth) First 
> ~~ ' |Q@aarter | quarter quarter | quarter) quarter) quarter 
1943 1942 1942 1943 1942 1942 





Geographic division 












































4] divisions 114, 700 | 89, 200 |138, 300 | 34,177 | 44,198 110,912 |80, 523 45, 002 27, 388 
New England 3 4, 300 4, 600 5, 300 1, 150 2,089 | 3,877 3, 150 2, 511 1, 423 
Middle Atlantic 11,600 | 9,200 | 20, 200 3, 698 6, 395 | 15, 270 7, 902 2, 805 4, 930 
East North Central 16,900 | 16,300 | 21,800 | 6,084 | 10,596 | 20,109 | 10,816 | 65,704 1, 691 
West North Central 4,500 | 2,700 | 7,300 1, 981 1, 950 7, 100 2, 519 750 200 
South Atlantic -| 26, 200 | 12,800 | 27, 100 8, 035 6,906 | 19,442 | 18, 165 5, 894 7, 658 
East South Central | 4,600; 6,800) 10,400; 1,760) 1,491 | 8,028 2,840) 5,309 2, 372 
West South Central 11,500 | 9,400 | 15, 500 4,077 | 4,802 | 13,572 | 7,423 4, 598 1, 928 
Mountain __- 8,700 | 2,700 | 4,800 1, 143 975 | 3, 238 7, 557 1, 725 1, 562 
Pacific 26, 400 | 24,700 | 25, 900 6, 249 8,994 | 20,276 | 20,151 | 15, 706 5, 624 








Taste 4.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First and Fourth Quarters of 1942 
and First Quarter of 1943, by Geographic Division and Type of Dwelling 












All types 1-family 











teographic division First Fourth | First First Fourth First 
quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter 
1943 1942 1942 1943 1942 1942 





















All divisions 114, 700 89, 200 138, 300 89, 600 66, 200 111, 700 
New England 4, 300 4, 600 5, 300 3, 100 2, 900 4, 800 
Middle Atlantic 11, 600 9, 200 20, 200 9, 700 6, 900 15, 000 
East North Central 16,900 | 16,300; 21,800; 14,300/| 14,100 19, 800 
West North Central 4, 500 2, 700 | 7, 300 3, 400 2, 400 6, 400 
South Atlantic 26, 200 12,800 | 27,100] 18,200 8, 700 18, 700 
East South Central 4,600; 6,800) 10, 400 | 4, 000 2, 400 | 8, 800 
West South Central 11, 500 9,400 | 15,500 | 9, 100 8, 700 14, 300 
Mountain 8, 700 2, 700 | 4, 800 | 5, 800 2, 500 4, 400 
Pacific. ___ 26, 400 24, 700 25, 900 22, 000 17,600 19, 500 











2-family Multifamily 2 








Geographic division | First Fourth First | First Fourth | First 
| Quarter quarter quarter | quarter quarter | quarter 
1943 1942 1942 | 1943 1942 | 1942 















All divisions : 2, 700 3, 700 7, 300 22, 400 19, 300 19, 300 
New England. ____- 0 0 300 | 1, 200 1, 700 200 
Middle Atlantic _- 700 | 1, 300 1, 400 | 1, 200 | 1, 000 3, 800 
East North Central 600 | 1, 100 1, 200 | 2, 000 1, 100 | 800 
West North Central 400 | 100 200 | 700 200 700 
South Atlantic__ 400 300 1, 000 7, 600 3, 800 | 7, 400 
East South Central 100 | 0 1, 300 500 4, 400 300 
West South Central 100 600 | 700 2, 300 100 500 
Mountain __- 200 100 200 2, 700 100 200 
Pacifie.______. , 200 200 1, 000 4, 200) 6, 900 5, 400 



















' Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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Multifamily units continued to be concentrated largely in the Sout} 
Atlantic and Pacific States. The number of such units put inde, 
construction in the Middle Atlantic States in the first quarter o/ 194 
was less than a third of the corresponding total for 1942, thus showino 
a continuation of a downward trend which has been evident sine, 
1940. All other regions except the East South Central had su) stan. 
tial increases in the volume of this ty pe of unit, principally as a resy|; 
of the large number of such units in war housing projects. The 
number of 2 -family units decreased in all regions except the \Ves; 
North Central and Mountain States. 


Estimated Permit Valuation 


The permit valuations of the 114,700 new nonfarm family-dwelline 
units started during the first 3 months of 1943 were estimated to 
aggregate $263,594, 000, a decrease of 53 percent from the $464,047 009 
estimated total for the same period in 1942. This disproportionat 
decrease in valuations when compared to the 17-percent decrease iy 
the number of dwelling units is due in part to the increased proportion 
of publicly financed units and in part to substantially lower averag, 
valuations of both publicly and privately financed units. The 17- 
percent drop that occurred in the average permit valuation of privatel) 
financed units was caused primarily by construction-cost limitations. 
imposed by WPB’s Conservation Order L-41 on April 9, 1942. Th. 
shift in the Federal war housing program from permanent- to tempo- 
rary-type units is reflected in the 43-percent decrease in the averag 
cost of these units. Care should be exercised when comparing th, 
public and private aggregates shown in table 5, since the figures for 
public housing are construction-contract values rather than permit 
valuations (which latter understate construction costs by about 
15.5 percent). When allowance is made for this understatement of 
privately financed housing costs, it is estimated that construction of 
the units started during the first quarter of 1943 will involve expendi- 
tures of approxHnately $280,000,000. 


Tasie 5.—KEstimated Permit Valuation of New Dwellings in Nonfarm Areas, First 3 
Months of 1942 and 1943, by Geographic Division and Source of Funds 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Total Private Public 


Geographic division First 3 months of — 


1943 1942 1943 1942 


All divisions 263,594 | 464,047 | 96,290 364, 916 


New England 10,239 | 21,485 | 4, 465 16, 326 
Middle Atlantic 30, 827 79, 130 | 11, 918 | 80,379 | 
East North Central 47, 951 90, 266 | 23, 214 83. 577 
West North Central 9, 287 22, 291 | 693 | 21,991 
South Atlantic ; 60, 403 85,401 | 21,065 | 54, 461 | 
East South Central 7, 517 26, 946 2, 064 17, 841 | 


4 
West South Central 21, 483 41, 402 7, 790 26, 849 
2 


Mountain , 20, 094 15, 124 895 9, 295 | 
Pacific : 55,793 | 82,002 17, 286 64, 197 





‘Contract values. 
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POS! rtoON OF BRITISH BUILDING SOCIETIES IN 1942 


THE financial position of British building societies showed an improve- 
ment in 1942 for the first time since the outset of the present war. In 
an article published in the Federal Home Loan Bank Review,! it is 
sated that 3 years of operation under a policy of “prudent retrench- 
ment’’ appear to have brought the societies—which are counterparts of 
building and loan associations in the United States and are important 
‘o the wage earner in financing low-cost housing—through the worst of 
the difficulties created by the war. As the rate of air-raid damage has 
remained low in recent months, the article here reviewed states, the 
low point in the financial strain on building societies may have been 





assed. 

: In 1941, assets declined, fractionally, owing to heavy mortgage 
repayment, curtailed lending opportunities, and substantial but not 
serious Withdrawals of share capital and deposits. A few institutions 
in the North of England were able to improve their position in 1941, 
but in the South, particularly in and near London, where air-raid 
damage was heavy, share accounts and assets contracted considerably. 
However, the 1942 reports for a roughly similar group of institutions 
show that assets of the greater number of them increased in that year 
for the first time since war was declared. Withdrawals were at a 
3-year low level; new investments and deposits were received in large 
volume; and many institutions made a substantial number of new 
loans. The improvement appeared to be general, affecting institu- 
tions in sections as widely separated as Scotland and the South of 
England. 

Changes in Assets 


At the end of 1939, the assets of 950 operating building societies 
in Great Britain were at a peak of $3,093,000,000,? and they declined at 
the rates of 2 and 1 percent, respectively, in the following 2 years. 
From these statistics it is obvious that the basic resources of the 
societies were never seriously impaired by the damage done in the 
Battle of Britain. The gains which appear to have taken place in 
1942 probably brought total assets above the $3,000,000,000 mark 
again. 

Withdrawals of share capital dropped to a wartime low in 1942. 
One institution reported that the aggregate withdrawals were $4,000,- 
000 below those of 1941. Others reported that share repurchases were 
smaller than at any time in the past decade. The societies were more 
concerned over stemming the flow of funds into the societies than 
over the withdrawals. Almost without exception, the records showed 
a substantial volume of new investments and deposits; and nearly 
every institution had a net increase in share investments during 1942. 
In the earlier war years, deposit accounts tended to contract more 
rapidly than shares. Last year, the trends in the movement of deposit 
accounts varied as between societies. Such decreases as occurred 
were the result of restrictions placed on new deposits and of planned 
retirement of accounts accepted on special terms. 

Mortgage repayments during 1942 were equal to or greater than 
those of previous war years. Some records were established in mort- 





‘ Federal Home Loan, Bank Review (Washington, D. C.), April 1943 (pp. 201-203), 
? The pound was converted to United States currency at the rate of $4. 
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gage repayments as, for example, in one society in which pay), eyig ;, 
full on mortgage accounts rose by 40 percent. New loans hay »: of,,, 
repayments in varying degree. Some societies adopted the p. jicy ,; 
making loans only where necessary to refinance existing obli: ati), 
others made a substantial number of loans for the purchase of ; xis}, 
housing. From the facts available, the Federal Home Loa nk 
Board article concludes that the total mortgage holdings 
British building societies registered another substantial pe: 
decline in 1942. Since these assets were 10 percent below | 
levels at the end of 1941, they were probably as much as on 
below the 1939 level, at the end of 1942. 


Liquidity of Funds 


Liquid resources gained in 1942 as a result of the reduction in mor. 
gage assets, the gain in share capital, and the heavy mortgage repay. 
ments. Cash holdings increased moderately, but the Governmen;. 
investment account grew at a more rapid rate. Deposits in post, 
savings were also large. The liquidity ratios of four representatiy, 
societies, showing the gain in liquidity over the past 3 years, are pre- 
sented in the following table. These societies have combined asset; 
of several hundred million dollars. 


Liquidity Position of Four British Building Societies 





Ratio of cash ar 


€ € . ment t tot 
( ash and Inv estments ! 
Institut ic n — 


1942 1941 1940 1942 1941 


Burnley _. $13, 878,000 | $10, 577, 000 | $6,597,000 | 22.0 17.1 
Leeds Permanent 28,170,000 | 17, 788,000 | 10, 580,000 | 17.0 10.9 
National. 11,109,000 | 7,082,000} 4,105,000; 80] 5.4 
Woolwich Equitable 19,000,000 | 14,059,000 | 11,229,000; 13.0) 9.4 





1 Converted at the rate of $4 to £1. 
Earnings and Dividends 


The recent shift in the composition of assets, and the larger propor- 
tion of investments yielding a smaller return, have combined t 
reduce the earnings still more. Operating costs, particularly for in- 
come taxes, amounted in some instances to as much as 1.5 percent 0! 
total share capital and deposits. No reduction is foreseen in such cost: 
and they may be greater in coming years. Another heavy drain 0: 
earnings is the cost of compulsory war-damage insurance. Althoug! 
such insurance payments are in the nature of a capital tax, som 
societies have preferred to meet them out of reserves built fron 
current income. 

Dividend rates were generally reduced in 1942 to a tax-free return 
of 2.5 percent for share accounts and 2.25 percent for deposits.  Frur- 
ther reductions were made during 1942 in some instances. When 
the president of one society announced the reduction of dividends to 
2.25 percent on share accounts and to from 1.75 to 2 percent 01 
deposits, he stated that the change was in line with action taken b) 
many other institutions. Even after the dividends were lowered, |: 
pointed out, they were higher than could be obtained:from other type: 
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of investment. In some societies older shareholders were rewarded, 
ys for example, by payment of a bonus on old-series shares which were 
no longer Open to new investment, or by making the dividend rate on 
recent investments and deposits lower than on long-standing accounts, 


Resumption of Mortgage Lending 


The danger of lending when prices are high was recognized in 1942 
as well asin 1941. Some buildings were priced 40 to 50 percent higher 
‘than in 1939. Since the war began the societies have been reluctant 
io enter into new mortgage commitments, and some still take the 
position that existing conditions do not warrant resumption of mort- 
sage lending. Among this group are certain smaller societies which 
made no loans during 1942. However, other societies, including the 
larger Ones, resumed ‘‘normal mortgage business or a moderate scale.” 
A single organization made 1,000 “loans totaling over $2,000,000. 
To some extent the new lending involved the rewr iting of existing con- 
tracts, but some societies financed a considerable number of home 


purchases. 





Legal Aid 


LEGAL-AID WORK IN THE UNITED STATES, 1911! 


IN 1941 there were 143 legal-aid organizations of the service type iy 
the United States. This figure does not include 11 law-school clinics 
which render legal aid by help extended to local legal-aid organizations, 
In addition there were 18 State bar-association committees and 10)? 
local bar-association committees, whose functions, as far as was 
known by the secretary of the National Association of Legal Aid 
Organizations, did not cover the actual representation of clients: 
nor did the total of 143 include the State and regional aid associations 
developed for case referrals. 

The 143 service organizations included the following: Independent 
legal-aid societies, 32; departments of public or private social agencies, 
16; bar-association committees with offices and paid staff, 8; public 
bureaus, 4; volunteer committees, 51; law-school clinics, 8; publi 
defenders, 18; and voluntary defenders, 6. Although these figures 
are considered encouraging, the secretary of the association reported 
to the 1942 conference of the organization that of 91 cities in the 
United States, each of which had a population of more than 100,000, 
there were 24 with no legal-aid facilities of any type,’ 19 had the 
services of a volunteer committee only, and 1 other had only the help 
of a public defender. 

The reported legal-aid work in the United States in the year 194! 
included in round numbers the handling of 295,200 new and reopened 
cases and the collection of $339,000 for clients.* The gross cost of 
operation was approximately $698,000 and the fees and commissions 
received amounted to about $36,800. 





! Data are from committee reports and proceedings of National Association of Legal Aid Organizatior 
1942 (mimeographed), Rochester, 25 Exchange Street, [19427]. 

? Akron, Ohio; Birmingham, Ala.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Duluth, Minn.; Elizabet! 
N. J.; Fall River, Mass.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Gary, Ind.; Houston, Tex.; Jersey Cit; 
N. J.; Lowell, Mass.; Memphis, Tenn.; Norfolk, Va.; Paterson, N.J.; Somerville, Mass.; Spokane, Was! 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Tacoma, Wash.; Trenton, N.J.; Utica, N. Y.; Wichita, Kans.; and Wilmington, D: 

? Includes only collections passing through books of organizations. (See footnote 2 to table 1.) 
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Legal Aid 


TaBLe |.-—Statistics of Legal-Aid Work in the United States in 1941 





Year as- ; 

sociation | Population} New cases | Collected an cost | Fees and 
estab- served handled ! | for clients:| ©, °Pera- | commis- 
lished tion 3 sions ¢ 


ting members of National 
Association 


slbany, N. Y-- 1923 135, 000 $4, 361 $3, 774 
\tlanta, | Sa 1924 302, 000 6, 753 8, 733 
Raltimore, Md_--.- 1929 | 1, 000, 000 | 4, 929 18, 550 
Roston, Mass_------- FR" 1900 | 2,000, 000 4, 744 45, 737 | 
Bridgeport, Conn. tne 1918 146, 716 2, 891 2, 820 
Buffalo, N. Y.----- ‘“ 1912 719, 195 5 3, 218 31, O15 
Cambridge, Mass_-- 1914 200, 000 270 1, 546 
Chicago, 111.5 1886 853, 363 57, 652 52, 167 | 
Chicago, Il1.$ . 1895 | 300, 000 , 00! 3, 235 y 
Cineinnati, Ohio 1908 789, 309 i, 3, 244 9, 809 


Clev eland, Ohio 1905 : 250, 000 ' 5. 239 
Columbus, Ohio a8 1935 300, 000 (: 
Dallas, Tex 1915 | 360, 212 . 5s 1, 623 
Denver, Colo 1925 320, 000 2, 55 
Des Moines, Iowa 1935 190, 000 

Detroit, Mich 1909 | 2.000.000 20. 51.374 
Durham, N. C-- 1931 80, 244 

Erie, Pa 1939 | 175, 000 

Grand Rapids, Mich - -- 1921 | 209. 873 

Harrisburg, Pa 1940 165, 000 


Hartford, Conn 1927 177. 348 
Indianapolis, Ind 1941 456. 669 
Jacksonville, Fla ;, 1931 210, 000 
Kansas City, Mo . 1910 500, 000 
Los Angeles, Calif 1929 | 2.000.000 
Louisville, Ky 1921 385, 000 
Madison, Wis 1931 130, 660 
Milwaukee, Wis 1916 766, 885 
Minneapolis, Minn 1912 485, 000 
New Bedford, Mass 1923 110. 000 


New Haven, Conn____ 1927 168, 000 
New Orleans, La 1932 523, 000 1, 178 i 

New York, N. Y." 1876 5, 054, 000 58, 318 121, 924 13. 876 
New York, N. Y.!?__. 1910 (13) 22, 589 , 
Oakland, Calif 1929 446, 000 2, 2: 4, 844 

Philadelphia, Pa 1901 | 2,000, 000 9, 5¢ 48, 493 26, 747 3, 387 
Pittsburgh, Pa_. 1901 , 411, 539 5, 431 10, 900 , 
Portland, Oreg 1935 350, 000 6, 623 (19) 

Providence, R. I 1921 300, 000 972 7,405 296 
Richmond, Va 1935 247, 000 1, 432 


Rochester, N. Y * 1910 350, 000 3, 11, 971 13, 829 328 
Salt Lake City, Utah 1921 150, 000 120 1, 400 

San Francisco, Calif 1916 575, 000 3, 4,418 12, 500 

Springfield, Mass 1925 149, 554 3, (8 6, 592 308 
St. Louis, Mo-___. 1912 900, 000 ' 5, 770 8, 105 . 
St. Paul, Minn 1913 288, 737 (8 6, 621 

Tampa, Fla 1938 181, 000 

Washington, D. C 1932 000 11, 632 6, 305 

Yonkers, N. Y 1916 (142 (8) (7) 


Reporting nonmembers 


Austin, Tex 1940 
Bay City, Mich 1940 
Bay Shore, N. Y 1940 
Camden, N. J_- 1940 
Carlisle, Pa__ 1936 
Decatur, Ill. - 

Greensboro, N. C 1938 
Greenville, S. C 1939 
Hackensack. N. J 1941 
Hartford, Conn 1938 


Ithaca, N. Y._-_- 1940 
Lansing, Mich 1940 100, 000 
Long Beach, Calif 1930 250), 000 
Nashville, Tenn 1921 257, 411 
Newark, N. J 1920 600, 000 
Norristown, Pa 1937 290, 000 
Pasadena, Calif : 1935 80, 000 
Perth Amboy, N. J 1939 90, 000 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe |.—Statistics of Legal-Aid Work in the United States in 1941—Con: 


ied 













es 










Year as- Gross cost 
City sociation | Population) New cases | Collected of enere 
' estab- served handled ! | for clients? pera 


lished tion * 










Reporting nonmembers—Con. 










1940 70. 000 4 
Plainfield, N. J 1917 306, 225 551 $2, 515 $2, 092 
San Antonio, Tex 1938 122, 000 7 
Schenectady, N. Y 1940 105, 000 4 
South Bend, Ind 1925 500, 000 14 
Toledo, Ohio 1939 142, 000 2 oe 
Tulsa, Okla_. jis (15) 951 (8) 1. 300 












Washington, D. C 1938 104, 000 212 (3 
Waukegan, IIl_. 1930 10, 000 28 
Wellsboro, Pa 1941 | 100, 000 28 
Williamsport, Pa 1941 193, 492 32 


Worcester, Mass 





! Includes cases rejected at first interview and cases rejected after an investigation as to means 

? Where no amount is reported and no note reference given, no collections were shown on the boo! 
organization. The sums reported include only moneys collected at the office and passing through t! 
of the organizations. Not included are moneys reported to have been paid direct to clients as a1 
the service, as follows: 















Austin, Tex .. $2,741.93 Philadelphia, Pa .. $55, 924. 74 
Baltimore, Md 42,292.11 Providence, R. I _ 1,000.00 
Buffalo, N. Y__- 129,797.61 Rochester, N. Y Fae 3, 503. 64 
Chicago, I 25, 376.61 Washington, D. C 10, 188 
Cleveland, Ohio 1, 378. 00 

Erie, Pa ; ae 469. 67 Total___- 274, 09F 
Jacksonville, Fla 1, 423. 77 


4 Where no amount is reported and no note reference given the staff is entirely voluntary. 

4 Where no amount is reported and no note reference given no fee or commission was paid 

§ Legal Aid Bureau. 

¢ Jewish Social Service Bureau. 

7 Cost cannot be computed as legal aid is one of several services. 

8 No record. 

* Law school clinic—applicable cost cannot be computed. 

1° Not reported. 

1! Legal Aid Society. 

12 National Desertion Bureau. 

18 Serves Jewish population of the United States. 

4 Staff entirely voluntary. 

‘6 Bar Association committee giving legal-aid service supplementary to member organization pr 
listed. 
















The statistics shown in table 1 represent only a partial coverage 
that furnished by reporting organizations (48 out of 49 member 
organizations in the United States, 29 out of 98 nonmember organi- 
zations, and 14 out of 24 public and voluntary defenders). 


Tasie 2.—Work of Public and Voluntary Defenders, 1941 








Year 























City | Type of Population ja = , 
estab- | agency served handled | operat 
lished | 

Boston, Mass 1935 | Voluntary 2, 000, 000 466 $5. 78 
Cincinnati, Ohio ! 1928 _do.?__ 789, 309 1, 026 ( 
Columbus, Ohio 1914 | Publie ; 306, O87 4,152 1,78 
Fairfield County, Conn sae eee 400, 000 107 2, 448 
Hartford, Conn ee” 450, 000 115 

Los Angeles, Calif. (city 1915 do 1, 625, 000 06, 276 37, 7 
New Orleans, La ‘ 1940 | Voluntary 2 523, 000 640 1, 58 
New York, N. Y.5. 1917 do.?__. 1, 639, 000 3, 999 0. 47¢ 
Oakland, Calif 1926 | Public_-_. 506, 190 582 14, 266 
Omaha, Nebr 1913 - 250, 000 2, 750 My 
Pittsburgh, Pa.! 1901 | Voluntary ? 1, 411, 539 767 8. 00 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - 1934 | Voluntary 2, 000, 000 2, 157 21, 
San Francisco, Calif 1921 | Public..-- 790, 000 6 1, 433 

Tulsa, Okla__- 1937 | - y ee 222, 000 360 1, SO 












! Legal Aid Society. ‘ Legal Aid Bureau. 
2? Department of Legal Aid Society. 5 Criminal courts defender. 
3 Not reported. § Staff entirely voluntary. 
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Health and Industrial Accidents 






INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, FEBRUARY 1943 


EPORTS from 8,952 manufacturing plants listed a total of 18,083 
lisabling injuries as sate | occurred during February 1943. The 
reporting plants employed 4,740,492 workers, or about 30 percent 
{ the number estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as being 
mployed — in manufacturing in that month. The total number of 
lisabling injuries suffered ‘by workers in all manufacturing plants 

f the U Jnited States during February may reasonably be estimated 
alee as about 60 000, or approximately the same as in the 
previous month. 

Serious injuries, however, were considerably more prevalent in 
February than in January. Proportionately, the number of fatal 
ases doubled, rising from 0.3 percent of all reported injuries in 
anuary to 0.6 percent in February. The proportionate number of 
cases resulting in permanent physical impairment also rose substan- 
tially, although less spectacule arly. In February 5.2 percent of all 
re ported i injuries produced some permanent impairment, in compari- 
son with 3.3 percent in January. Correspondingly, the proportion 
f cases resulting in lost time but not causing any permanent impair- 
ments, fell from 96.4 percent in January to 94.2 percent in February. 

Comparative injury-frequency rates representing the combined 
experience of the plants reporting in each industry classification for 
which a representative sample was obtained, are shown in table 1. As 
would be expected, there were wide variations between the January 
and February frequency rates for many of the industry groups. In 
8 of the 54 listed industries these variations resulted in an increase 
of more than 5 points in the frequency rate, as compared with the 
previous month. On the other hand, 6 industries had February 
frequency rates that were more than 5 points lower than the corre- 
sponding rates for January. 

Fluctuations of this type in the monthly frequency rates are largely 
due to the comparatively small number of injuries and employee- 
hours used in the computation of the rates. A relatively small 
change either in the actual number of injuries or in the number of 
employee-hours worked will produce a large difference in the frequency 
rate when the period covered by the rate is short. Greater stability 
is achieved in the cumulative frequency rates, which absorb and dis- 
tribute the chance fluctuations of particular months and reflect 
average conditions over a longer period. Monthly frequency rates 
and the month-to-month changes in those rates are of considerable 
value, however, as indicators of the current volume of accidents and 
of the immediate trend in accident occurrence. The evaluation of 
irate for any month should be made only with due consideration of 
the general Jevel maintained in the rates for previous months. 
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The highest industry frequency rate for the 2-month period «§ 
January and February was in the slaughtering and meat- . 
plants, which had an average of 43.7 disabling injuries fo. 
million employee-hours worked during the period. The gr 
foundry plants, however, had an only slightly lower (43.6) cum 
frequency rate for the 2-month period. At the other end 
scale there were seven industry groups which had cumulati 
quency rates of less than 10. It is particularly interesting to yo;, 
that three of the seven industries in the low-frequency-rate ranve a), 
composed of plants directly engaged in producing ordnance materia] 
The comparatively low frequency rates for the aircraft industry, th, 
manufacture of sighting and fire-control equipment, and the small. 
arms industry, serve to indicate that safety can be practiced eye 
under extreme pressure for production. 


Industrial Injury-Frequency ' Rates for Selected Manufacturing Industries, Januar, 
and February 1943, With Cumulative Rates 





February ia 
January Februar 
frequency 

Frequency rate 


Industry ? Number 


of estab- 
| lishments 


Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Aircraft ‘ 

Aircraft parts 

Ammunition, except small arms 
Boots and shoes, other than rubber 
Canning and preserving 

Carpets and rugs 

Cement 

‘hemicals, industrial 


2th bo 


© Ww 


Dwes 


— 


‘lothing, men’s 

‘lothing, women’s 

‘onstruction and mining machinery 
‘orrugated boxes 

‘otton goods 

‘utlery and edge tools, 

Druggist preparations 

Dyeing and finishing 

Electrical equipment and supplies 


Pe ae hen ee ee 


Fabricated structural stee] 
Fiber boxes 

Forgings, iron and steel 
Foundries, iron and steel 
Furniture, except metal 
General industrial machinery 
Glass 

Guns and related equipment 
Hardware 


eK OO Yo 


= 


to 


Iron and steel 

Knit goods 

Metal-working machinery 
Motor vehicles 
Motor-vehicle parts 
Nonferrous-metal products 
Paper 

Paper and pulp (integrated) 
Radios and phonographs 


“IO = +1 +1 bo tO 


Railroad equipment 

Rayon and allied products 

Rubber tires 

Set-up boxes 

Shipbuilding 

Sighting and fire-control equipment 
Slaughtering and meat packing 

Small arms 

Smelting and refining (nonferrous metals) 


rs = pt bet 
hoe Ns 


t 
smod 
COOK oOwaowe 


Ny 


t 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industrial Injury-Frequency' Rates for Selected Manufacturing Industries, January 
and February 1943, With Cumulative Rates—Continued 













February 
. January- 
— January February 













72 | . yw lea - 
Industry | Number eile —— a 
| of estab- 1 } rate | frequency 
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stamped and pressed metal products 53 39. 6 31.7 | 35.3 
steam fitting and apparatus "76 33. 4 31.1 32. 1 
stoves ind furnaces, not electric... 48 35.7 32 1 34.2 
Tanks military --~ 21 §. 1 19. 5 10.4 
Tank | arts, military _ 32 17.5 18. | 17-8 
‘in cans and other tinware 36 15.8 | 20.7 17.9 
r ls, except edge tools 40 21.9 23. 1 22. 4 
Wire and wire products 117 x”). 2 24.8 22 3 
127 17.9 17.8 17.8 







Woole! n goods--__--- 








The frequency rate represents the average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million em- 
yyee-hours worked. 
A few industries included in the Bure au’s survey have been omitted from this table because the cover- 
we for the month did not amount to 2,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. 
Computed from all reports received for each month. Not based upon identical plants in the 2 months. 















POPOORN 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH AND HOURS OF WORK IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


IN Great Britain the effect of long working hours on the health and 
efficiency of the workers has been a matter of concern to the Govern- 
ment since the period after the fall of France, when excessive hours 
were worked in the effort to make up the ioss of material suffered in 
the withdrawal of the Expeditionary Force from France and the 
losses resulting from the systematic bombing of England. Although 
much has been accomplished in reducing excessive working hours, 
the Chief Inspector of Factories stated in his latest annual report 
that a good deal of time had been spent by his department in trying 
to convince even the supply departments that overlong hours of work 
lead to decreased output. 

A recent report issued by the British Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion’ emphasizes the effect of long hours on sickness and absenteeism 
rates and on efficiency of production, with particular reference to 
woman workers. In the introduction to the report it is pointed out 
that there is a persistent delusion that long hours result in increased 
production. Although women are usually employed on lighter work 
than men, and work shorter hours, evidence presented in the report 
shows that they are more easily fatigued than men. Aside from the 
weaker physique of women, their duties outside factory hours are 
much heavier in wartime than in peacetime. Far more time has to 
be spent shopping and in travel between home and factory; in addition, 
overcrowded and uncomfortable lodgings may prevent their getting 
proper rest at night. An increasing number of women being drafted 
into industry are married women, who for patriotic reasons have taken 
up war work, though they may have the care of one or more children. 
In different factories engaged on the same type of work the ratio of 
women in the total employed varies greatly, but in royal ordnance 
factories women now constitute no less than 60 percent of the total 









































‘ Hours of work and their influence on health and efficiency, by H. M. Vernon, with introduction by 
Megan Lloyd George. London, British Association for Labor Legislation, 1943. 
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force. In spite of the increased demands on women, those -om,, 
between the ages of 20 and 45 are now required to do firegua duty 
if they do not work for 55 hours a week. The author of th. eport 
under review considers that the fatigue arising from the lon; hoy, 
combined with fireguard duty, if continued over long per: ds. |; 
likely to reduce efficiency, increase liability to sickness, and dy. 
absenteeism. In the interests of production he considers t}. th, 
provisions of the Factories Act, which in general fix a 48-hour wee 
for women, should be followed, with a temporary 54-hour w ek j; 
times of special need. Young women of 16 and 17 years of age shoul; 
seldom be called on to work more than 48 hours a week, and young 
men of the same ages not more than 54 hours. Boys and girls of 
14 and 15 should be limited to 44 hours a week as a rule and only yery 
exceptionally work 48 hours. For men a working week in-excess of 
60 hours, it is said, does not lead to an increase in production, and for 
heavy work shorter hours are advisable, 
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UNION AGREEMENTS WITH MUNICIPALITIES ° 


THE phraseology and matters covered in union agreements with 
municipalities are very similar to those in agreements with private 
employers. All of such agreements are bilateral and signed by the 
public party and the union representatives. All cover such employ- 
ment relationship issues as union recognition, seniority rules, wages, 
and grievance adjustments. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 32 agreements in its files which 
have been negotiated with municipalities by either the American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees (A. F. of L.) 
or the State, County and Municipal Workers of America (C. I. O.). 
In addition, there are a number of unilateral statements and memo- 
randa affecting the labor relations of municipalities. There are also 
agreements with municipalities which have been negotiated by 
unions (Teamsters’ Union, Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and 
the Street and Electric Railway Employees, etc.) whose jurisdiction 
only incidentally takes in municipalities. Agreements with unions 
have been entered into by other governmental units, such as counties, 
States, Tennessee Valley Authority, etc.; this analysis, however, 1s 
confined to municipal agreements with the two unions of government 
employees, mentioned above, whose jurisdiction is limited to public 
employees not in the service of the Federal Government. 

In some cases, an agreement with a municipality has been formally 
adopted by the city council which has authorized the mayor and the 
city clerk to affix their signatures. Where a department or municipal 
board enters into an agreement, the signatures of the department head 
or of the board members and board chairman are affixed. An agree- 
ment covering employees in all or several departments of the city 
government may bear the signatures of the mayor, the department 
heads, the city attorney, the comptroller, the city clerk, and the 
president of the board of estimate or equivalent appropriations- 
making body. 

Introductory or preamble statements in the agreements with munici- 
palities commonly touch on the desirability of improving employment 
relations through the operation of the agreement. One agreement 
contains the statement: ““The employees of our city suffer from the 
same economic ills as do workers in private industries and are there- 
fore entitled to a measure of protection that a labor union agreement 
may afford.”” In some cases there is a qualifying statement to the 
effect that local ordinances or the city charter shall be the controlling 
factor in the event of conflict over any terms of the agreement. A 
considerable number of the agreements specifically state that em- 





' Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by Jonas Silver 
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ployees shall not be discriminated against because of union mer her. 
ship; in one the nondiscrimination provision includes the ¢’. js. 
“of race, religion, because of membership in or activity in any ¢ oy 
or organization, except membership in any organization whi.) jx 
detrimental to our form of government.” 

With the exception of Philadelphia, the cities which have re»: }yeq 
bilateral signed union agreements through collective bargaining vt} 
these two unions, are places 6f 100,000 population or less. Most of 
these cities are in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. Generally 
the workers covered by these agreements are mechanics, s¢' ree} 
cleaners, janitors, laborers, truck drivers, attendants, etc., but white- 
collar groups (clerks, stenographers, teachers) and superintendents and 
foremen are included in some agreements. 


Union Organizations Involved 


As noted, the American Federation of State, County and Municipal! 
Employees (A. F. of L.) and the State, County and Municipal 
Workers of America (C. I. O.) include within their jurisdictions only 
government workers other than those employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Elective and appointive officials, police, and firemen are 
generally regarded as ineligible for membership. Neither of thes: 
two unions imposes any restrictions on membership because of color, 
race, or creed. 

The A. F. of L. union was chartered in October 1936 as the successor 
to several federal labor unions that had existed from some years prior 
to that date. The C. I. O. union received its charter in July 1937 
Both organizations seek to improve the wages, hours, and working 


conditions of public employees, to promote efficiency in public service, 
and to extend the merit and civil-service systems. 


Provisions of Standard Union Agreements 
UNION RECOGNITION 


Some municipal agreements include clauses to the effect that, ‘in 
accordance with the law,” hiring is the sole responsibility of the public 
party. However, 11 of the 32 agreements provide for the union shop, 
i. e., that all persons employed in the department concerned must 
be or become members of the union within a period of 30 or 60 days 
after employment and remain members in good standing thereafter. 
A few of these union-shop agreements specifically state that an em- 
ployee is to be discharged upon failure to remain a member in good 
standing. Three agreements provide a modified union shop, by 
specifying that all new employees shall become union members, but 
make no reference to the obligation of present employees to join the 
union. If all employees were members of the union when the agree- 
ment was signed, the modified union-shop plan naturally produces thie 
same result as the ordinary union-shop arrangement. 

In one case the municipality has encouraged union membership 
by a specific statement in the agreement to that effect. Nine agree- 
ments provide for recognition of the union as sole bargaining repre- 
sentative of the employees covered, but make no statement concerning 
the requirement and desirability that the employees shall become 
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ynion Members. In some instances, where the union has a sole- 
harvaining status or has attained more complete recognition, the 
public party agrees to permit a union representative to visit the 
department to investigate working conditions and to adjust disputes. 
The remaining agreements merely state that the city “treats and 
recognizes” the union or that the union is recognized as the agent of 
its members only. Several agreements provide for periodic con- 
ferences between a committee of the union and the heads of municipal 
departments for the purpose of establishing “‘just’”’ working rules, or 
discussion of other matters of mutual interest. 













CHECK-OFF OF UNION DUES 







Six of the 32 agreements provide for the check-off of union dues 
upon individual authorization of the members. One agreement makes 
the check-off of union dues compulsory. Most of these also permit 
deductions of initiation fees and other union asséssments. 











ADJUSTMENT OF DISPUTES 





Five agreements make no mention of grievance or arbitration pro- 
cedures. Nine of the 32 agreements provide procedures for the ad- 
justment of grievances beginning with discussions between the union 
representative and the complaining employee’s immediate superior 
and extending to the highest law-making authority of the city, but 
without referral to arbitration. Among the matters which might be 
considered as causes for grievances are reduction of pay or position, 
suspension, lay-off, promotions, and dismissals. The majority of the 
agreements require a written notice of discharge or demotion, accom- 
panied by a statement of the reasons therefor. This step is to be 
followed by a hearing within a specified time to ascertain whether or 
not the discharge or demotion was for “just cause.’’ Cases involving 
dismissals, demotions, and changes in job classification are quite often 
allowed to go directly to the highest representatives df both the union 
and the municipal agency concerned, and then, in some instances, to 
arbitration. 

Arbitration.—Eighteen of the 32 agreements provide for the final 
settlement of disputes by impartial arbitration, either initially or follow- 
ing unsuccessful use of grievance procedures. Most of them specifiy 
an arbitration board composed of members appointed by the union 
and the highest lawmaking authority of the city, these two to appoint 
a third impartial chairman. Six of the agreements provide that the 
U.S. Department of Labor or the State labor agency shall select the 
neutral member if the partisan members are unable to agree on a third. 
Some of these agreements qualify the jurisdiction of the board of arbi- 
tration by a clause prohibiting it from infringing upon civil-service 
or other State and local laws. 































STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS 





In 8 of the 32 agreements, strikes and lock-outs are expressly for- 
bidden either by a direct statement to that effect or by an affirmation 
of the union’s no-strike policy. The other agreements contain no 
reference to strikes and lock-outs, leaving the question an open one 
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between the parties, except insofar as the constitutions of the 1 jon. 
themselves may renounce the strike weapon. 

The constitution of the State, County and Municipal Work ss of 
America (C. I. O.) states: “It shall not be the policy of this org  iza. 
tion to engage in strikes as a means of achieving its objectives.”’ hen 
a local union contemplates strike action, it must first advise tl, ng- 
tional officers of its intention and then “be guided by the advic. and 
decisions of the national officers.’”’ The constitution of the Am: -icay 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees (A. F. «{ | 
states: “The methods of obtaining the objects of this federation shall 
be by petitioning, by creating and fostering sentiment favoralh|e to 
proposed reforms, by cooperating with the State and local officials 
by promoting legislation, and by other lawful means.”’ 


WAGES AND HOURS 


Wage provisions contained in union agreements with municipalities 
vary from those which provide detailed job classifications and rates 
to those which state that the union may make suggestions to the 
head of the department when the latter is preparing his budget 
estimate. Where wage-rate classifications are stipulated, they usually 
cover such occupations as mechanics, attendants, truck drivers, park 
helpers, street cleaners, and common laborers. Eleven agreements 
simply refer to wage changes as a subject for negotiation between the 
immediate parties, as for example, the department head or board 
chairman and the union representatives. Several other agreements 
state flatly that “all wages will be the wage rate as provided by the 
budget.” 

Length of workweek and workday and overtime rates are set forth 
in all the agreements studied. The hours range from 40 to 48 hours 
per week, 8 hours per day. Time and a half is provided for overtime. 
Some agreements specifically deny overtime premium pay to monthly 
or salaried employees. 

SENIORITY 


The principle of seniority, generally on a department-wide basis, 
is recognized to a varying degree in all of the agreements studied. 
Most commonly, seniority does not begin until after a probationary 
period of from 2 to 6 months’ service, when it is made retroactive to 
the date of hiring. Agreements which recognize length of continuous 
service or seniority sometimes add that ability, previous record, and 
family status shall be given equal consideration in determining pro- 
motion and increase and decrease in the number of employees. How- 
ever, problems of lay-off, rehiring, and transfer are generally treated 
on a straight seniority basis. Seniority is not broken by temporary 
lay-off or ‘sick leave. Quite often the agreements contain a clause 
permitting the union to request a seniority roster. Provision is usu- 
ally made for return of the worker to his job following military service 
or similar war work without loss of seniority.” 


PAID VACATIONS, HOLIDAYS, AND SICK LEAVE 


Of the 32 agreements, 26 specifically grant vacations with pay. 
The most common arrangement is a maximum of 2 weeks’ vacation 





+See Monthly Labor Review, December 1942 (p. 1147). 
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after 2 months of service and a minimum of 1 week’s vacation after 
¢ mor. hs of service. Some agreements provide for 1 week’s vacation 
with pay after 1 year of service. 

Provisions for paid holidays (numbering from 6 to 12, exclusive of 
Sundays) are contained in 7 of the 32 agreements. Some provide 
compensatory time off for work done on holidays. Six agreements 
allow time and a half and five allow double time for work performed 
on holidays and Sundays. 

Provision for paid sick leave is found in 14 of the 32 agreements. 
The usual period of leave is 10 days, sometimes cumulative to 30 days 
over a 3-year period. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Among the other subjects mentioned in these agreements are call 
pay (at least 2 hours’ pay when called in to work and then sent home), 
rules on emergency work (at least 2 hours’ straight-time pay, with 
some agreements requiring union-employer consultation on occasion 
of unusual work demands), safety equipment, physical examinations, 
and the use of bulletin boards. An expression of the intention of the 
parties to work out a civil service or retirement system or both is 
sometimes set forth in the agreement. 


DURATION OF AGREEMENTS 
The majority of the agreements run for 1 year or for an indefinite 


period, with the possibility of termination at any time by written 
notice of such intention from either party at least 30 days in advance. 


A few provide year-to-year terms, subject to 30 or 60 od written 
notice from either party of intention to terminate or modify the con- 
tract. 


Statements Concerning Labor Relations of Municipalities Other 
Than Standard Union Agreements 


There are varied methods of effectuating some sort of understanding 
between a municipality and a union other than the formal collective- 
hargaining agreement. In the absence of the signature of the union 
representative, the statements of a municipality relating to labor 
relations may be distinguished on the basis of presence or absence of 
reference to the union. The union may be referred to as an interested 
party in the opening paragraphs or in the body of the statement, 
thereby reflecting a degree of recognition. On the other hand, some 
tatements on the labor relations of municipalities make no reference 
0a union, yet may have been issued following discussions or exchange 
of letters with the union representatives of city employees. 

The Bureau has in its files 15 statements concerning the labor 
elations of municipalities, in a form other than that of a standard 
inion agreement. This number does not include those statements on 
ile that are regarded as agreements by unions other than the American 
rederation of State, County and Municipal Employees of America 
A. F. of L.) and the State, County and Municipal Workers of America 
C. I. O.) Among the cities having such statements in effect in 
anuary 1943 were Detroit, Bay City, and Dearborn, Mich., and 
anton, Ohio. 
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TYPES OF STATEMENTS 


A resolution by the lawmaking body of the city or competent g. 
mental subdivision, containing the substance of a union agrec: ey; 
and recognizing the union “as the exclusive bargaining agency fur al 
its employees in all departments of the city government” ap) oxi. 
mates the customary union agreement, even though the union |< noi 
a signatory. There are local ordinances, on the other hand, w hich 
usually do not contain provisions other than those relating to seni: rity 
minimum work crew, paid vacations, sick leave, etc., which have jee, 
presented by the union in the form of a petition or as the result of ay 
exchange of letters or discussions. They may or may not contaiy 
reference to the union. 

City officials may issue a statement of policy on labor relations 
without either an expressed or an implied recognition of the union. 
even though the latter may regard the statement as a form of bilatera| 
understanding. Some statements are in the form of unsigned memo- 
randa of oral understandings by the parties, containing a reference 
to the union in the heading. There are a few which take the form of a 
report of a special committee of the union to the membership, allow. 
ing communication with the municipality. Rules and regulations 
of personnel policy and procedure adopted by competent municipal 
authorities are in certain instances regarded by unions as the direct 


outcome of their negotiations. 


POPPORN 


NATIONAL CONCILIATION MACHINERY FOR 
BRITISH COAL-MINING INDUSTRY ? 


NATIONAL collective bargaining to establish wages and other con- 
ditions of employment for coal-mine labor in Great Britain becam 
operative on May 1, 1943, thus settling a controversy as to local 
versus national collective bargaining that has existed in the coal- 
mining industry for a quarter “of a century. The plan for national 
conciliation in fixing working standards in the industry was submitted 
to the Minister of Labor and National Service and the Minister of 
Fuel and Power by the Board of Investigation into Wages and Machin- 
ery for Determining Wages and Conditions of Employment in th 
Coal-Mining Industry,” of which Lord Greene is chairman. Th 
so-called Greene Tribunal (Board of Investigation) had previous) 
provided for a national minimum wage for coal-mine employees 
(report of June 18, 1942) and for a bonus scheme to stimulate output 
in the various coal districts (report of August 28, 1942). When th 
Greene Tribunal was appointed on June 5, 1942, its terms of reference 
were (1) to consider and to report in the first instance upon the in- 
mediate wage issue in the aa industry; and (2) to inquire into thi 
existing machinery and methods of determining wages and condi- 
tions of employment in the industry, and to submit recommendation: 
for the establishment of a procedure and permanent machinery [0 





| Information is from report of E. Mabel Hodgkinson, Commercial Section, United States Em! 


I andon (No. 283). 
2 Report No. 3 of March 15, 1943. 
8 For a summary of earlier activities of the Greene Tribunal, see the Monthly Labor Review, issue 


vember 1942 (pp. 941-951). 
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r with questions of wages and conditions of employment in the 
ry. 
re presenting its conclusions in its third report, dated March 
13, dealing with determination of wages and conditions of em- 
ent in the coal-mining industry, the Greene Tribunal took into 
avecount the special characteristics of the industry and studied the 
leve opment of the existing arrangements. For comparative purposes, 
procedure adopted in other-industries was also examined. Both the 
\fining Association of Great Britain and the Mineworkers’ Federation 
of Great Britain submitted statements and gave oral evidence. In 
view of all the circumstances, the Tribunal saw an urgent need for 
establishing comprehensive conciliation machinery to provide for 
prompt consideration of all questions arising as to wages and condi- 
tions of employment. Owing to the special features of organization 
| the coal-mining industry, none of the types of conciliation machin- 
ery used in other industries was suitable, and a scheme was devised 
to meet the particular needs of this industry. Unanimous approval 
of the scheme was given by the national associations of employers and 
employees mentioned above, their constituent district associations, 
and the Government. 


Summary of Plan 


Provision for national conciliation machinery for the coal-mining 
industry is in no sense an emergency Measure, according to the report 
under review. It was designed to become a permanent institution 
and the Tribunal hoped it would prove an effective method of dealing 
with questions arising in the industry for which no satisfactory ma- 
chinery had existed previously. Briefly, the plan provides a com- 
prehensive method of settling all questions of a national character. 
It leaves purely district questions to be dealt with by district concilia- 
tion machinery, thus avoiding interference with the principle of dis- 
trict autonomy, which under present circumstances is a fundamental 
element in the structure of the industry. Provision is made for the 
transfer, from the district conciliation machinery to the newly estab- 
lished national machinery, of any district question having such im- 
portance as to make the transfer desirable. For the settlement of 
district questions, in turn, provision is made for the immediate 
establishment of proper local machinery where it is not already in 
existence. 

Procedure is not fixed for settling questions arising at individual 
pits, except when they reach the stage of discussion under district 
conciliation agreements. Although the Tribunal recognized that 
difficulties often develop owing to the absence of suitable arrangements 
for conciliation at the pits, it was considered undesirable by the mem- 
bers to attempt to lay down any procedure for universal application 
in dealing with pit disputes that are essentially a matter for arrange- 
ment by the industry itself. An obligation is placed on both the 
national and district organizations of management and labor (under 
the scheme) to introduce improved methods for dealing with pit 
disputes as soon as possible. 

The conciliation scheme was framed to deal with questions raised 
by the Mining Association and the Mineworkers’ Federation or their 
constituent or affiliated bodies. Workers employed in and about the 
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industry who are not members of the bodies covered are not af! ot.; 
by the scheme, except insofar as their wages and conditions ©. yp. 
ployment may be regulated by agreement or practice in accor. ayo, 
with those of members of the miners’ unions. These workers ¢ ), }, 
covered by the machinery only under subsequent arrangement wit}, 
the two national mining associations of employers and employe. 

Some 5 percent of the total output of the country is produc. | }y 
‘““nonfederated’’ employers, that is, those who do not belong t. dis. 
trict associations. To bring such employers under the scheme \. oy\; 
have entailed delay and alterations. Therefore, a simple m, iho« 
was provided whereby such nonfederated employers may adop. the 
scheme voluntarily. 

The Greene Tribunal expressed its desire to assist the indus‘ 
establishing suitable conciliation machinery in the districts and 
the pits. No formal reference was suggested, but the Tribunal si ated 
that its services would be available to the industry for the purpose o| 
discussing any difficulties that might arise. To assist in establishing 
local machinery, a model draft of a district conciliation agreement 
was included in the report under review, which, however, might no: 
prove acceptable in all districts. As it®follows the pattern of th, 
national conciliation scheme, the Tribunal submitted it for adoption 
in those districts where no special reason existed for using a different 
type of agreement. 


National Conciliation Machinery 


Under the conciliation scheme, a National Conciliation Board was 
to be established, consisting of a Joint National Negotiating Com- 
mittee and a National Reference Tribunal. Membership in tl 
Negotiating Committee is to consist of 22 persons, of whom one-hal|! 
are employer (Mining Association) nominees and the other half 
employee (Mineworkers’ Federation) nominees; each side is to act 
by a simple majority vote, and in case of a tie the chairman of each side 
(or his substitute) will be given a second or casting vote. The Na- 
tional Tribunal is to have three permanent members, none of whom is 
engaged in the coal-mining industry or is a member of either house o| 
Parliament (with the exception of a member of the House of Lords 
who holds or has held high judicial office); they are to be appointed 
by the Master of the Rolls or a Lord Justice of Appeal nominated by 
him. 

Jurisdiction.—Jurisdiction of the National Board extends to tli 
following questions, which are to be dealt with as required under tl 
terms of the scheme: 


(1) Any question raised by either or both of the two national associations 
either- 

(a) accepted by resolution of the Negotiating Committee as being a question « 
a national character; or, failing such acceptance, 

(b) decided by the National Tribunal to be a question of a national character 
upon an application made for the purpose either by the employers’ side or by '! 
workers’ side. 

(2) Any question relating to the interpretation of— 

(a) a settlement reached by the Negotiating Committee under this scheme 

(6) an agreement made between the two national associations previousl\ 
the establishment of the National Board insofar as such agreement may for 
time being remain in force. 
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‘ rovisions of Part III of this scheme. 
{) \ny question referred by the Minister to the National Board for decision 
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Qu:stions relating to the interpretation of the scheme, an award 
or decision of the National Tribunal, and an award or decision relating 
9 a question of a national character are within the exclusive juris- 
jiction of the National Tribunal, as are any questions referred to the 
National Tribunal by the Minister of Fuel and Power. However, 
before making a decision or reporting on any such question, the Na- 
‘ional Tribunal must consult the Negotiating Committee and con- 
sider its views. If the two sides of the Negotiating Committee are 
not in agreement on the question, the views of both sides must be 
taken into account. 

Procedure.—National questions are to be discussed by the Nego- 
tiating Committee with a view to settlement. Failing a settlement 
the question is to be referred to the National Tribunal. When the 
Negotiating Committee accepts a national question, the National 
Tribunal must be notified in writing and the case must be handled 
with speed. If the Negotiating Committee fails to reach a settlement 
in 5 weeks or such extended period as is allowed, the facts of the case 
must be transmitted to the National Tribunal. The reference to the 
National Tribunal may be made sooner, however, and, in its discre- 
tion, the National Tribunal may refer the case back to the Negotiating 
Committee. Whenever the latter body reaches a settlement, the 
National Tribunal is to be notified. In questions referred by the 
Minister of Fuel and Power to the National Conciliation Board or 
exclusively to the National Tribunal, the procedure is to be estab- 
lished by the president of the National Tribunal. 

Assessors will assist the National Tribunal in national questions 
Four persons are to be chosen from the Negotiating Committee for 
this purpose, of whom two shall represent the employers’ side and the 
other two the workers’ side. The assessors will take part in hearings 
and discussions but may not vote upon or otherwise be parties to the 
award or decision of the National Tribunal. 

Rules for the regulation of procedure may be made by the National 
Tribunal. Hearings may be public or private, in the National 
Tribunal’s discretion. In case of a tie vote, the presiding officer is to 
have a second or casting vote. If there is not a majority vote in 
favor of a proposed award or decision, the opinion of the presiding 
official is to be final and shall be signed as an award or decision of the 
National Tribunal. The Minister of Fuel and Power may appear 
before the National Tribunal on his own initiative or on invitation of the 
National Tribunal itself. Every settlement reached by the Negotiat- 
ing Committee and every award and decision given by the National 
Tribunal on a national question shall be binding upon the national and 
distriet employer and employee associations and the members covered 
by thescheme. Ina case involving a question referred to the National 
Board or the National Tribunal by the Minister of Fuel and Power, 
the consent of the Negotiating Committee is required to make the 
award or decision binding. Each of the bodies to which the scheme 
applies is to undertake to use its influence to insure that the terms of 
a decision or award will be observed by all employers and by all 
workers in the coal-mining industry—whether or not they are members 
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of any district association. Provision is made under the sch 
altering decisions to take into account changed conditions. 


District Conciliation System 


Every district question is to be dealt with in accordance y 
district conciliation agreement in force in the district concern 
question ceases to be a district question when it is transferred 
National Conciliation Board (1) by agreement between employ 
employee representatives and the district conciliation board, 
the initiative of the Negotiating Committee or at the request 
or both of the district associations (employer and employee), 
when the National Tribunal decides (after reference to it by 
side of the Negotiating Committee) that the question is likely tp 
extend to any other district or to assume national importane 
Awards and decisions in such cases are also binding. 

Within 1 month of the date when the scheme came into operatic: 
district conciliation agreements were to be in force. However, {| 
Negotiating Committee could extend the period. Under the agre; 
ments district conciliation boards must be established, consisting 0 
representatives of district employer and employee associations whic! 
are parties to the agreement. The national associations of em- 
ployers and employees are to try to bring about a reasonable measur, 
of uniformity in the district agreements and procedure. In making 
provision for district conciliation the object as stated in the agreement 
is to insure that there shall be suitable machinery to settle distr 
questions and that it shall operate in such a way as to make effecti: 
the provisions of the conciliation scheme that relate to district ques 
tions and their transfer to the National Board. 












Industrial Disputes 
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STRIKES IN APRIL 1943 


THERE were 395 new strikes, involving 200,000 workers and 675,000 
man-days of idleness, during April 1943, according to preliminary esti- 
mates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These figures indicate a 
much higher level of strike activity than in the preceding month or in 
April a year ago. 

The substantial increase in strike activity over the preceding months 
was due largely to unrest among bituminous-coal miners working 
under a 30-day extension of the union contracts which expired through- 
out the industry on March 31. There were strikes at several mines 
in the Appalachian field at various times during the month, and at the 
end of April approximately 90,000 workers were idle in Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Ohio, Alabama, and Virginia. About half 
of the total workers involved and half of the strike idleness during April 
resulted from these bituminous-coal strikes. 

Strike idleness during April is estimated to be 0.08 percent of the 
time worked in industry. 



















Strikes During the First 4 Months of 1943 ' 








Man-days idle during 


Strikes beginning ir 
trikes beginning in month month (all strikes) 










Month 
Percent of 
available 
working time 





Workers in- Number 
volved 





Number 













inuary 195 ¥0, 000 450, 000 0. 06 
February... =i 210 42, 000 170, 090 . 02 
March... .. 260 | 72, 000 230, 000 . 03 
April. __- 395 200, 000 | 675, 000 . 08 

















final but subject to change as later information is received. 





' Figures in this table are not 






POPP P SN 
ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, APRIL 1943 


THE United States Conciliation Service, during April disposed of 
1,696 situations involving 1,541,779 workers (table 1). The services 
of this agency were requested by the employers, employees, and other 
interested parties. Of these situations 192 were strikes and lock-outs 
involving 67,987 workers; 900 were threatened strikes and contro- 
versies involving 321,753 workers. Altogether, 273 disputes were 
certified during the month to the National War Labor Board, and in 
80 cases other agencies assumed jurisdiction. The remaining 251 
situations included investigations, arbitrations, requests for informa- 
tion, consultations, etc. 
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Tasie 1.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, April 2 hy 
Type of Situation 





Type of situation Number 


All situations handled ! 1, 696 


Di putes 1, 092 
Strikes 189 
Chreatened strikes . 135 
Lock-outs 3 
Controversies 765 


Other situations 251 
Investigations f 
Technical services 
Arbitrations 
Requests to conduct consent elections 
Requests for information 
Consultations 
Special services of Commissioners 
Complaints 


Disputes referred to other agencies during negotiations 
lo National War Labor Board 
lo National Labor Relations Board 
lo other Federal agencies 
To Wage Adjustment Board 
To non-governmental agencies 
lo State agencies 





! During the month, 121 cases involving 64,182 workers were adjusted, subject toarbitration or ap 
the wage provisions by the National War Labor Board. 


TasL_e 2.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, April 1943, by 
Industries 





Disputes Other situations | 
Industry , 
Num- Workers Num- Workers Num- Worker 
ber involved ber involved ber inv 


All industries 1, 445 . 505, 28: 2! 36, 496 1, 696 


Agriculture | 9 | 16, 899 | i) 
Building trades 70 22, 620 | 

Chemicals 55 14, 385 | 

Communications S 14, 113 

Domestic and personal 62 3, 894 

Electrical equipment 40 102, 140 | 

Food | 142 36, 353 

Furniture and finished lumber 50 10, 365 | 

Iron and steel] oa 198 116, 055 | 


Leather | 32 16, 405 
Lumber 39 9, 926 
Machinery 68 44, 836 
Maritime 6 | 2, 671 |... 
Mining 22 534, 589 | 
Motion victures 1 | 100 
Nonferrous metals 44 42, 764 | 
Paper 18 | 3, 474 | 
Petroleum 24 10, 478 | 
Printing 43 6, 476 


264 
385 | 
622 


107 


PONS 


4 
591 | 
693 
, 047 

l 
472 | 
260 
958 
138 | 


2, 037 


Professional 6 6, 742 | 
Rubber 25, 939 | 
Stone, clay, and glass ; 47 26, 220 | 
Textile , | 5 23, 554 | 
Tobacco 8, 519 
Trade 10, 532 
Transportation 7 7 
Transportation equipment 

Utilities 

U nelassified 


— 


Me — se 
CON OOO NN 


— 














13, by 


text 
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Industrial Disputes 


Th. facilities of the Service were used in 28 major industrial fields, 
«ich 1s building trades, and the manufacture of foods, iron and steel 
s, etc. (table 2), and were utilized by employees and employers 
46 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico (table 3). 


3.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, April 1943, by 
States 


L177 

























Num- 
ber 





mnecticut 
elaware 
istrict of Columbia 



















—— 
$, by Kentucky 
Louisiana 
\aine 6 
Maryland 20 
Massachusetts 36 
Michigan ; 123 
Minnesota 1] 
Mississippi 7 
Missouri 
Montana - - 
7 Nebraska i) 
New Hampshire 5 
‘ New Jersey 56 
2, 87 New Mexico 3 
fis New York 117 
North Carolina 17 
North Dakota _- ‘ 
74 Ohio ; ‘ 167 
NY Oklahoma. ___- s 
; Oregon _ .. : 4) 
Pennsylvania. 108 
Puerto Rico-. -- 22 
Rhode Island y 
South Carolina 3 
7 South Dakota : 
Tennessee 
Texas 4 
Utah 5 
Virginia __ _- 2 
. Washington 


West Virginia ms 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


ma OO 
oc 


—_ i © 


Disputes 


Workers Num- 
involved ber 





Other situations 
W orkers 
involved 


, 505, 283 251 36, 496 


158 


8 336 ] 2 
64, 989 | l l 
19, 748 | 19 3, 733 
132, 082 | 27 2, 531 

1, 681 2 7 
12, 827 l 3 
10, 763 ll 1, 834 


2, 471 l 40) 

194 l 87 

52, 432 14 2, 269 
1. 357 

563, 123 18 918 

6, 794 7 557 


129. 590 a5 3, 423 

627 3 184 

10, 497 2 2 

147, 803 12 396 

2. 568 { 10 
11, 102 
926 


ozé 6 389 
516 7 
2, 270 6 395 
12. 619 A SY 
2. 469 3 2, 615 
9, 512 7 49 
l 


Num- 
ber 


1, 696 


29 
10 
3 


oy 


18 | 


40) 


) 


4s 


Workers 
involved 


, 541, 779 



























645 
1, 180 
























10, 499 
148, 199 
2 A7& 


11, 102 
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Cost and Standards of Living 


PPIPIIIIIIIOLIILEDIIIII EDEL DIDI ILO LEIIDO III ELIE ILO L EL OIO OLE OTOL SY bony 


COST OF LIVING IN LARGE CITIES, APRIL 15, /943 


MAINLY because of continued advances in food prices, especial! y fo; 
fresh fruits and vegetables, the cost of living for city workers ros, 

1.1 percent from mid- March to mid-April 1943. (It was toward th 
end of this period that the President issued his “hold-the-line”’ orde: 
This increase, somewhat smaller than in the previous month, broug)) 
the level of all living costs to 124.1 percent of the 1935-39 averag, 
and 23 percent above January 1941 (base period for the “ Litt) 
Steel” formula) 

Food costs, the most important part of the family budget, rose 2.3 
percent from March to April. On the average, consumers in th 
latter month were paying $1.40 for food which cost $1.00 in the years 
1935-39. From mid-March to mid-April, as in the previous month. 
prices of fresh fruits and vegetables advanced with especial rapidity 
rising on the average 10.5 percent, to a point 51.0 percent abov 
April 1942. 

Prices of cabbage rose 24 percent, onions 20 percent, apples 19 
percent, and sweetpotatoes 31 percent during the month. Prices of 
certain vegetables declined seasonally—14 percent in the case of 
carrots and 2 2 percent for spinach. Prices of white potatoes, which 
were already growing scarce in April, rose 14% percent to a level 6 
percent above “April 1942 and 173 percent above January 1941. 

Prices of fresh fish also increased further by 7.7 percent during 
the month to a level 30 percent higher than in April 1942; fish thus 
became twice as expensive as it was before the war. Most othe 
food costs continued their slow advances of recent months, with tl. 
chief exception of eggs (which declined less than usuai at this time o! 
year) and pork. New dollar-and-cent ceilings set by the Office o/ 
Price Administration resulted in a fractional decline for pork epee ts 
as a group. There were increases of 1.0 percent or less for beef » 
veal, lamb, and poultry and of half of 1 percent or less for cereals ani 
bakery products, sugar and sweets, fats and oils, and dairy Readucts 

The increases in food prices were quite general, but were especiall\ 
large in a number of southern cities. The variation among cil ies 
was larger than usual, ranging from less than half of 1 percent in 
Minneapolis to over 5 percent in Jacksonville, Norfolk, and Wichita 
At present levels there is considerable variation between cities in tl 
amount by which food prices have increased since the price rise beg:! 
to be marked, in January 1941. Thus, the advance ranges een 3 5 
percent in Minneapolis and St. Paul to 59 percent in Memphis and 
Norfolk and 61 percent.in Knoxville. For living costs as a who! 
there are also marked differences between cities, ‘the advances si 
January 1941 ranging from about 19 percent in Minne “apolis to near! 
29 percent in Savannah. 
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4. de from food, other living costs rose by only small amounts 
jyrii ¢ the month ending on April 15, 1943. Prices of clothing were 
).2 pereent higher on the average, because of slight increases for men’s 
woo! suits and coats and for women’s percale house dresses in some 
citi There were small increases for housefurnishings and for fuel, 
electricity, and ice. On the other hand, the fairly sharp advances of 
cent months were continued for medical care, barber and beauty 
services, and motion-picture admissions. Charges for hospital rooms 
were higher in 8 of the 21 cities surveyed. Costs for miscellaneous 
goods and services as 2 group rose 0.3 percent from March to April. 

Rents, which are surveyed quarterly by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
(istics, have shown very little change during the past 12 months. The 
next report on rents will cover monthly changes for the quarterly 
period through June. 

Indexes of the cost of the various groups of items on April 15, 1943, 
as compared with specified previous dates, are shown in table 1. 
















Taste 1.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities on April 15, 1943, and Previous 
Dates 















Indexes ! (1935-39= 100) of cost of 












Date Fuel 
, . , House- , 
All . Cloth- elec- > Miscella- 
items Food ing Rent tricity, oo neous 
and ice - 

















1939: Aug. 15__- aM 98.6 | 93.5 100. 3 104.3 | 97.5 100. 6 100. 4 
141: Jan. 15--- 100. 8 | 97.8 100. 7 105. 0 | 100. 8 | 100. 1 101.9 
442: Apr. 15 115.1 | 119.6 126. 5 | 109. 2 104.3 | 121.9 110.6 
May 15. 116.0 121.6 | 126. 2 | 109. 9 | 104.9 | 122.2 110.9 
Sept. 15 117.8 126. 6 | 125. 8 108. 0 106. 2 | 123. 6 111.4 
93: Mar. 15_.__- | 122.8 137.4 | 127.6 108. 0 107. 4 | 124. 5 114.5 
Apr. 15_-- 124.1 140. 6 | 127.8 | (? 107.5 124.6 114.8 















! Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities 
? Rents not surveyed in April. See text. 

















The extent of change in the cost of living in certain periods is 


shown in table 2. 











Taste 2.—Percent of Change' in Cost of Living in Large Cities in Specified Periods 


















Fuel : 
. ? House- Mis- 
Date All Food th Rent 2 | ; lec wach furnish- | cella- 
items ing ity, and 
: ings neous 





ice 














Mar. 15, 1943, to Apr. 15, 1943 +1. 1 +-2.3 4-9). 2 (3 +0. 1 +(. 1 +0. 3 
Sept.15, 1942, to Apr. 15, 1943 +5. 3 +11. 1 +1.6 0 +1.2 +8 +3. 1 
May 15, 1942, to Apr. 15, 1943 +7.0 | +15.6 +1.3 —1.7 +2. 5 +2.0 +-3.5 
Apr. 15, 1942, to Apr. 15, 1943 +7.8 | +17.6 +1.0 —1.1 +3. 1 +2.2 +3.8 
Jan. 15, 1941, to Apr. 15, 1943 +-23. 1 +43.8  +26.9 +2.9 +6. 6 +24.5 +-12.7 
Aug. 15, 1939, to Apr. 15, 1943__ +-25.9 | +50.4 | +27.4 +-3.5 +10.3 +23.9 +14.3 








' Based on changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large 





. 





‘ Changes through March 15, 1943. 
Rents not surveyed in April. See text 
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Tasie 3.—Percent of Change ' in Cost of Living in Large Cities, March 15 to 
1943, by Groups 





Fuel, 
electric- 
ity, and 

ice 


House- 
furnish- 


City if, Clothing 
- ings 


- — 


Average: Large cities____. es ; 2.3 | 2) 5+0.1 


New England: Boston_--. 2.2 | 2) 4, 1 
Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo . . 0 
New York 0 
Philadelphia 0 
Pittsburgh 4.4 
East North Central 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit tate 
West North Central: 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 
Savannah __. 
Washington, D. C 
East South Central: Birmingham 
West South Central: Houston 
Mountain: Denver 
Pacific 
Los Angeles +1.0 
San Francisco +1.9 | 


— Oe bO 


0 
+ 
a fo 
{ 


+ +t+++ +4+4++ 


to 


0 
0 
0 


not 
ue @ 


0 
0 
0 

+, 
0 
0 


ne Or rnmw- 


Seattle : +.8 +]. _ +5 | 





1 Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in larg: 
2 Rents surveyed at quarterly dates—March 15, June 15, September 15, and December 15. 

3 Based on data for 56 cities. 

4 Based on data for 21 cities. 

5 Based on data for 34 cities. 


TaBLe 4.—Percent of Change ' in Cost of Living in Large Cities, in Specified Periods 





Percent of change 


Apr. 15, | Aug. 15, | Jan.1, | May 15, 
1942, to | 1939, to | 1941, to | 1942, to 
Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, 
1943 | 1943 1943 
' | - — ee 


Average: Large cities 


New England: Boston. 
Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo. -. 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh... .. 
East North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland +6. § 
Detroit = +65. 
West North Central: 
Kansas City -7. 
Minneapolis_. +4. § 
St. Louis +6. 6 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 9; +28. 
Savannah | +31. 
Washington, D. C__. +24. 
East South Central: Birmingham : ey +27. 
West South Central: Houston j . | . +22. 


45. { 
46. { 


i 
= 


Sree 


Pett ++++ 
Sie ft 


& 
rer rT 


bop 
© by 


Le ol) 


oa 
te 


+7. 
+8. 
+6.6 | 
+5. 
+6. 5 
+6. 
+6. 
+9. ; 


+5. 6 


+25. 
+28. 
+22. 
+23. 
+21. 
+22. 


— 
> 
OIwnNf ws 


Mountain: Denver. +24. 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles... +25. 
San Francisco. . +29. 
Seattle +27. 


+22. 
+26. 
+25. 


> a BO toe bo 


= 
Co 
bo 





! Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cit 
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{15 
Incexes of the cost of living on April 15, 1943, based on the average 
2 Sed ‘ bd - rs e,° . 
fthe vears 1935-39 as 100, are shown in table 5, for the 21 cities. 
TaBLe 5.—Index of Cost of Living in Large Cities, April 15, 1943 
= * 
Indexes ! (1935-39=100) of cost of— 
City “ee 
ra Allitems| Food | Clothing | electric furnish. Miscel- 
: | ity, and Ste laneous 
. ings 
ice 
erage: Large Cities _.....-- ; 2124.1 140. 6 4127.8 § 107.5 4124.6 | 4114.8 
‘ow England: Boston = 121.8} 137.1 123.5 118.3} 119.7 111.3 
Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo. - 127.4 144.0 128. 0 105. 0 126. 5 | 121.4 
New York..--- 122.8 139. 9 127.4 | 110.6 | 118.3 | 113. 2 
Philadelphia__-- ‘ 124.1 140. 2 127. 5 | 105.9 | 122. 7 114.7 
Pittsburgh__-_- 123.6 139. 4 130. 5 110.3 | 122. 5 114. 2 
East North Central: 
Chicago......--- 123. 4 138. 6 123.8 | 103. 2 | 120. 1 113. 5 
Cincinnati_- 123.4 138. 2 | 132.8 | 104. 0 126.8 114.4 
Cleveland _ - 126, 2 141.4] 131.0 113.7 125. 0 114.9 
Detroit _ -_- 124.9 137.4 | 129. 3 | 108. 9 122. 2 120. 3 
West North Central: 
Kansas City 122. 2 137.4} 125.3] 107.9] 117.9 116. 0 
Minneapolis - - 120. 9 33.5 | 127.5 | 100.0 | 125. 0 116, 2 
St. Louis - - 123. 2 142. 4 | 128.9 | 106. 2 116.5 111.7 
2 South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 126. 6 148. 4 | 127.8 | 106. 8 128.9 114. 4 
a Savannah__- 130. 6 151.3 | 130. 1 | 113.1 121.4 118.8 
Washington, D. C___. 122.3 139. 9 134.9 | 106. 0 131.4 117.9 
Fast South Central: Birmingham 125. 3 141.0 128.0 101. 1 120.4 | 114.4 
West South Central: Houston _. 123.7 143, 2 129. 5 92. 2 122. 4 | 115.6 
Mountain: Denver-- 122. 5 139. 0 124.7 100. 1 121.8 | 114. 5 
Pacific 
Los Angeles 125. 146. 2 129. 7 94.2 119.0 116. 2 
San Francisco 128. 5 149.7 128. 1 92. 2 119.0 | 122. 4 
ds Seattle 128.0 146, 2 131.0 101.9 119.9 123. 1 





Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 
1 Rents surveyed at quarterly dates—March 15, June 15, September 15, and December 15. 

Based on data for 56 cities. 
‘ Based on data for 21 cities. 

Based on data for 34 cities. 


Table 6 shows the indexes of cost of each of the principal groups of 
items for each of the years 1935-42 and by months from January 1942 
through April 15, 1943. 
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Tasie 6.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower» :j,;;, 
Workers in Large Cities, 1935 to April 1943 


{Average 1935-39= 100] 





Fuel, 
electric- 
ity, and 

ice 


! 
House- 
furnish- 
ings 


so Food | Clothing Rent 


| 
| 
} 
| 


100. 
100 
100. 2 | 
99. 
99. 
99. 
102. 
105. 


1935 98.1 | 
1936 99.1 
1937 102. 7 
1938 100 
1939 gy 
1940 100 
1941. 105 
1942 
1942: 
Jan. 15 
Feb. 15 
Mar. 15 
Apr. 1 
May 15 
June 14 
July 15 
Aug. 15 
Sept. 15- 
Oct. 15 
Nov. 15. 
Dec. 15 


| 


wor © bo 
oeCnnwn~ 


PKR NNONS 
WwW WU BMA®W 


Crh te e+ 


no 


ortho 


Ww 


104. ¢ 
104. 
104. 5 
104. ¢ 
104. 
105. 
106. : 
106. 
106. ‘ 
106. ‘ 
106. $ 

106. 3 | 


Cwu- 
© ~1 





COCCMwWwewnwusac- 
> Pwr: 


WN ht w 
“1-1 D> D 


Jan. 15 20.7 | 33.0 | : 0 | 107. 
Feb. 15 107. 
Mar. 15 107 
Apr. 15! 107 


Ore DO wo 


| 
| 
| 





! Preliminary figures. 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING, MARCH 15, 1913 


LIVING costs of city workers advanced 1.5 percent in the mont! 
ending March 15, 1943. This rise, which occurred prior to the Presi- 
dent’s April 8 “‘hold-the-line”’ order, brought the level of living costs 
to 122.8 percent of the 1935-39 average, 5.9 percent above May 1942 
and 21.8 percent above January 1941. The estimate of the change i! 
living costs from February to March incorporates revisions in thy 
food-cost index which were designed to take into account the effects 
on consumer buying of rationing and other wartime changes in thi 
supply of foods, as well as the effects of recent shifts in populatio: 
war production centers.’ The revisions do not affect the indexes fo 
previous months and did not appreciably affect that for March. Thi 
‘“‘modernization’”’ of the index will affect measurements of living costs 
significantly only over a period of time and will serve to insure its 
future accuracy in reflecting the consumer market conditions clhiar- 
acteristic of the war period. 

From February to March 1943, the largest increases were in reta 
prices of foods, which went up 2.8 percent during the month, and | 
spring clothing prices. The chief reason for the rise in the cost 0! 
food from February 15 to March 15 was an advance averaging |}.- 
percent in prices of fresh fruits and vegetables, with increases of alow 
40 percent for cabbage, green beans and sweetpotatoes, 18 percen' 
for white potatoes, and 13 percent for apples. These increases 
flect heavy demand because of rationing of canned goods, as 
as shortages of supply resulting from the cold weather. In conse- 


t 





1 For description of these changes in the index of cost of food, see article on page 1214 of this issue. 
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jyence of this market situation, prices of a number of the green 
-ege ables were brought under control of the Office of Price Adminis- 
‘ration on February 23 and 24. Prices of fresh fish, which went up 
<4 percent, were not under OPA control. The data are based on 
actus! selling prices, regardless of OPA ceilings. 

Rents, which are subject to Federal control in all cities covered by 
‘he bureau of Labor Statistics reports, have varied very little in most 
areas, and on the average have remained unchanged since December. 
Other changes include an increase between mid-February and mid- 
March of 1.1 percent for clothing, 0.8 percent for miscellaneous goods 
and services, 0.3 percent for housefurnishings, and 0.2 percent for 
fuel, electricity, and ice. 

Changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower- 
salaried employees on specified dates are shown in table 1. 


laBLe 1.—Cost of Living in Large Cities, March 15, 1943, and Previous Dates 





Fuel, 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Date or period All Food Clothing | tent elec. | ao. cae 
‘ items TICE, | ines | nace 
and ice j ng neous 
Indexes ! (1935-39= 100 
} ™ 
39: August 15 98.6 | 93.5 100. 3 104. 3 | 97.5 100. 6 100. 4 
42: March 15 . 114.3 | 118. 6 123. 6 | 108. 9 104. 5 | 121. 2 | 110. 1 
September 15 117.8 | 126. 6 | 125. 8 108. 0 106. 2 | 123.6 | 1il.4 
443: February 15 121.0 133. 6 126. 2 108. 0 107. 2 124. 1 113.6 
March 15 122. 8 137.4 127.6 108. 0 107.4 124. 5 114.5 
Percent of change 

Feb. 15, 1943, to Mar. 15, 1943 +1.5 +2.8 +1.1 0 +0. 2 | +-0.3 +0.8 
Sept. 15, 1942, to Mar. 15, 1943 +4.2 +8. 5 +1.4 0 +1. 1 +.7 +-2.8 
Mar. 15, 1942, to Mar. 15, 1943 +7.4 +15.9 +3. 2 —(). 8 +2.8 +2.7 +-4.0 
Jan. 15, 1941, to Mar. 15, 1943___| +21.8 +40. 5 +26. 7 +2.9 +6. 5 +24. 4 +12. 4 
Aug. 15, 1939, to Mar. 15, 1943 +24. 5 +47.0 +27. 2 +3. 5 +10. 2 +23.8 | +14. 0 


| 





Based on changes in cost of goods and services purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 
large cities of the United States. 


Percentage changes in the cost of the various items during the 


quarter ending on March 15, 1943, are shown, by cities, in table 2. 
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Taste 2.—Percent of Change in Cost of Living in Large Cities, Between Dec, 
1942 and March 15, 1943, by Groups of Items 





Fuel, 
All . Cloth- electric- 
items Food ing Rent ity, and 
ice 


House- 
furnish- 
ings 


Average: Large cities 


New England 
Boston 
Manchester 
Portland, Maine 

Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Scranton 

East North Central 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 

West North Central 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 

South Atlantic 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Jacksonville. 
Norfolk 
Richmond. 
Savannah 
Washington, D. C 

East South Central: 
Birmingham 
Memphis 
Mobi e 

West South Central 
Houston 
New Orleans 

Mountain: Denver 

Pacific: 

Los Angeles 
Portland, Oreg 
San Francisco 
Seattle 





| Based on data for 56 Cities. 
? Indexes for Dec. 15, 1942, revised: All items, 120.9; fowd, 131.4. 
+ Indexes for Dec. 15, 1942, revised: All items, 123.3; ford, 138.3. 


POCORE 
FOOD SITUATION IN CHINA’? 


CHINA is one of the leading agricultural countries of the world, 
ranking first in normal times in the production of rice, wheat, sweet- 
»0tatoes, kaoliang, soybeans, millet, barley, peanuts, tea, and silk 
Notwithstanding its enormous production, China does not produce 
enough food for its own people, but normally must import grea' 
sanalien of rice, wheat, and sugar. In the last few years, however, 
few food imports have been possible. 

Among the wartime conditions that have made the food situation 
more serious have been the blockade, stopping food imports; | lhe 
invading enemy, not only living on the countryside but also destroy 'ng 
or burning immense quantities of products: the wastage of farm |a1d 
on war fronts; and the drafting of farm labor for military service. | © 
these may be added the famine in the Province of Honan (which !:::s 


\ 





! Data are from Contemporary China (Chinese News Service, Rockefeller Center, New York 
19, 1943. 
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. war storm center for the last 6 years), affecting some 10,000,000 
pers iS. 

- Tvo of China’s outstanding problems are (a) to secure food enough 
for both civilians and soldiers to maintain life at least at a bare 
exist nee level during the war; and (6) to expand agricultural produc- 
‘ion SO as to improve living standards after the war. Vi igorous 
measures have been taken to increase production, to equalize distri- 
bution, and to control prices. Therefore, although millions of refugees 
and of residents in the war regions have suffered from hunger and even 
starvation, the country in general has had no serious lack of food. 


neel 











Production and Consumption of Farm Products 


Of the country’s 80,000,000 households, about 60,000,000 are farm 
households, and the farming population constitutes about 75 percent 
of all the people in China. 

In 28 Provinces in China, excluding Mongolia and Tibet, there are 

billion mou of land.2. Over 6% billion mou be long to the 10 
frontier Provinces, and the remainder to the 18 Provinces of China 
proper. Of this immense land area, only about 1% billion mou 
approximately 14 percent) are cultivated. The farm land per capita 
is about 3.5 mou. 

The average yearly food production before the outbreak of the war 
was as follows: 















Piculs ! Tons 
Rice 939, 705, 010 (51, 683, 776) 
Wheat__- 542, 024, 252 (29, 811, 334) 
Barley __- 200, 835, 377 (11, 045, 947) 
Kaoliang- : 239, 230, 520 (13, 157, 679) 
Corn 184, 215, 085 (10, 131, 830) 
Millet_ __ 199, 695, 879 (10, 983, 273) 
Oats____- 17, 932, 000 (986, 260) 
Potatoes - ST 447, 524, 496 (24, 613, 847) 





| picul=110 pounds. 


It was estimated that this food supply could meet the requirements 
of only nine-tenths of the population. The pre-war customs reports 
showed that the imported foods covered, on the average, only one- 
fourth of the food deficit. As a consequence China’s food supply 
was sufficient only for 92.25 percent of the people and 33,000,000 of 
them did not have enough to eat. 

Food production in wartime.—Of the last 6 years, 3 (1937, 1940, and 
1941) were lean in food production and the others (1938, 1939, and 
1942) were fat years. The accompanying table shows, in piculs, the 
pre-war average compared with the 1938 and 1939 production. 










Pre-War Average Food Production in China, Compared With Production in 1938 and 1939 

















Pre-war averaze 1939 





Product 



















Piculs '! Piculs! Piculs \ 

SS aa 725, 839, 000 | 746, 146, 000 762, 678, 000 
Wheat_. 169, 160, 000 202, 911, 000 198, 188, 000 
Barley ; 88, 553, 000 90, 338, 000 91, 534, 000 
Kaoliang__ : 32, 476, 000 33, 969, 000 34, 273, 000 
Corn_... 5: 59, 407, 000 70, 249, 000 71, 158. 000 
Millet __. ‘2 35, 236, 000 33, 110, 000 24, 013, 000 
Oats 2, 961, 000 3, 118, 000 3, 375, 000 

fers 215, 331, 000 275, 520, 000 247,721, 000 


















| pieul= 110 pounds. 





1 mou= 6 wf an acre. 
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The estimated cultivated land in the 15 Provinces of Free 
is approximately 580,000,000 mou and the average food prod 
approximately | i 500,000,000 piculs per annum. 


Government Measures 


Agricultural measures.—In 1941 the Ministry of Agr:cultu 
Forestry planned to raise the cereal output by 32,000,000 
through the increase of farm acreage and the adoption of i imp 
farming methods. New areas put under cultivation aggreyat 
45,600,000 mou. These measures resulted in the producti 
89,704,000 piculs—nearly triple the expected amount. The 
measures were used in 1941, and again in 1942, and resulted: ir 
stantial increases in production. 

The Farmers’ Bank of China, a Government establishment, has 
extended credit to farmers in over 800 counties. Its outstanding |oans 
as of November 1942, amounted to 560,000,000 yuan.* Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of this sum was used for expanding agricultural 
produc tion and the remainder for irrigation, reclamation, and exten- 
sion of farm acreage. 

Food supply and prices.—In the latter part of 1940 prices of food 
rushed skyward. In July 1941 a Ministry of Food was established 
to take the place of the National Food Administration created 
August 1940. 

According to a 1941 estimate, the Army required 20,000,000 piculs 
of rice and 20,000,000 piculs of whe “at; public functionaries and scliool 
teachers needed 20 ,000,000 piculs of rice and wheat. A decision was 
reached to collect the land tax in kind, and also to purchase food from 
landlords by food debentures at cost prices. Furthermore, it was thi 
Government’s policy to make the rich pay more than the poor. 

Ir the course of the last 3 years the Chinese Government lias 
placed ceilings on the chief foed items, but it has been necessary pc! 
odically to adjust those ceilings to production and transportatio: 
costs. In general, it is said, there is no serious deficiency of food, | 
there are great difficulties as regards transportation and contro! 
Commonly it lias been the cities that have experienced the shortages 
whereas the country districts were well supplied. The Governmen 
has undertaken to purchase food and transport it from producing to 
consuming sections. This procedure has been quite successfu! 11 
relieving the situation of the urban people. 

Beginning in 1941, the Government has enforced a very strict anti- 
hoarding and antiprofiteering law (which has led to the execution of « 
few high officials). All ss of foodstuffs are required to registe! 
with the Government and they must make periodic reports of pur- 
chases, sales, and stocks. They have to carry out all transactions 
foodstuffs within specified time limits and are allowed to keep oul) 
limited supplies. 


Plans for Post-War Period 


The Chinese post-war program includes enormous expansion alc'i¢ 
industrial lines, but agriculture will undoubtedly continue to be 
dominant activity in the life of the nation. Village communities : 





> Yuan at par=29.75 cents; its value varies, however, with the price of siiver, 
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; governmental agencies will have to cooperate in planning and 


work ug to raise the total agricultural output. 
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principal foods of the Chinese are rice, wheat, and vegetables. 
meat and fish are used. The average person’s daily diet is a 
wis of rice or some bread and vegetables. Therefore, if China 
‘aise this very low level of living, the nation must develop the 
ndustries on an immense modern scale. This will entail con- 
ice of measures to improve and expand agriculture, as well as 
iauguration of a program to increase the supplies of meat and 
wr China’s population of 450,000,000. 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 
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WAGE STABILIZATION IN CALIFORNIA ATRFR (vp 
INDUSTRY, 1943! 


Summary 


STANDARDIZED wage rates for all types of occupations in the 

southern California airframe industry were provided in the decisio; 
of the National War Labor Board made public on March 3, 1942 
The basic hiring rate of 60 cents per hour, with automatic 5-cent ip- 
creases every 4 weeks up to 75 cents, was left unchanged. A 10-grad 
job classification was adopted, with a minimum basic w age rate of 73 
cents per hour in labor grade X and a maximum of $1 AS per hour in 
labor grade I. Additional specialist rates up to $1.60 per hour wer 
also provided. 

Shift differentials of 6 cents per hour on the second shift and 6 cents 
per hour with 8 hours’ pay for 6% hours’ work for the third shift wer 
established for all plants except Consolidated Aircraft, in which th 
previous differentials of 8 cents for the second and third shift, with 
8 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work on the third shift, were to be continued 
unless the Board premiums were substituted by mutual agreement 

The directive order of the Board provided that upon application of 
the job schedule provided, each classified employee should immediate! 
receive at least the minimum hourly wage rate attached to the labor 
grade in which his job was classified. It provided further that th 
job schedule should not operate to cause a decrease in the hourly wag: 
rate of any employee. Application of these directives to the present 
wage structure will raise average straight-time hourly earnings fo 
some employees in practically every classified occupation. It is esti- 
mated that average straight-time hourly earnings for all workers paid 
by the hour in the southern California airframe industry will be 
increased by 3 cents per hour—from 85.4 (September 1942) to 88.4 
cents. 


Wage-Rate History of the Industry Since 194] 


Minimum hourly rates for beginners were standardized in 1941, but 
marked differences persisted in the wage rates paid to the various 
experienced workers in any given occupation and grade.2 Throughout 
1942 numerous discussions of further standardization took place, in ‘hie 
interest of improving morale and reducinglaborturn-over. A wave- 
stabilization conference, sponsored by the Labor Production Divisio 
of the War Production Board, was held in July 1942 without leadin 
to any conclusion. Undetermined at that time was the question as (o 


! pvenered by Theodore W. Reedy and N. Arnold Tolles. 
? See U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 704, or Monthly Labor Review, March 1942 (p 
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er the Government would approve a general wage increase as 
art of any agreed plan of wage stabilization. In Se ptember 1942, 
the \ational War Labor Board took jurisdiction over all the West 
Coas: airframe cases * and appointed, as investigator, Paul R. Porter, 
who nad conducted the previous W PB conference. The investigator 
held a wage hearing in Los Angeles, October 12-17, 1942, and “sub- 
mittcd his recommendations to the Board in January 1943.‘ Aftera 
hearing on these recommendations, the Board issued its order on 
March 3, 1943. This order governs the wage scales now paid by all 
the airframe plants in the southern California area. 


whe! 


Job Description and Evaluation 


All the parties involved in the California airframe industry recog- 
nized that a well-defined list of occupations was essential to any plan 
for a uniform wage structure. Furthermore, the opinion prevailed 
that relative rates of pay should be based on a systematic evaluation 
of the various jobs. Two alternative sets of job descriptions and 

valuation were presented to the Board’s investigator. One of these 
nlana had been developed jointly by the International Association of 
Mac chinists and the Lockheed-Vega Management. The second plan 
had been developed through discussions among the representatives of 
the various companies involved. This second plan, which came to be 
known as the S. C. A. 1. plan,® was adopted by the Board’s investigator 
and later by the Board itself as the initial basis of wage stabilization in 
the California airframe plants. 

The S. C. A. I. system of job descriptions involved a consolidation 
and redefinition ofy1,154 titles of factory occupations which had been 
used as late as 1941. The total number of titles was reduced to 116. 
Counting the A, B, and C classes, which were provided for most of 
these occupations, the total number of responsible factory jobs 
amounted to 291. . 

Job evaluation under the S. C. A. I. plan involved a quantitative 
expression of judgment as to the importance of each of seven factors 
related to each job: Skill, mentality, equipment and material responsi- 
bility, mental application, physic ‘al application, job conditions, and 
unavoidable hazards. The re quirements of any job were expressed in 
terms of a scale of points which varied according to the relative impor- 
tance of each factor and the degree to which that factor was judged to 
beinvolved. The factor of skill carried the greatest weight, with point 
values based on the length of training and experience that would be 
required, normally, to qualify a worker for a given job grade. The 
other factors were evaluated in terms of 5 degrees, with a weight as 
high as 20 to 100 points for ‘‘mentality”’ and as low as 5 to 45 ‘points 
for “unavoidable hazards.’’ The theoretical maximum point value 
of any job under the S. C. A. I. plan was 890, of which 400 points 
might be attributed to the “skill” requirement. The highest point 


' Cases Nos. 174, 307, 557, 558, 608, 609, 610, and 673. 
‘In the matter of West Coast Airframe Companies: Report and recommendations of Paul R. Porter, 
chairman of wage hearing held at Los Angeles, October 12-17, 1942. 
5 In the matter of West Coast Airframe Companies: Directive order of Board, March 3, 1943. 
*S. C. A. L.=Southern California Aircraft Industry. Many of the elements of the 8. C. A. I. plan had 
beer n applied at the North American Aviation plant as a means of carrying out the re alinement of wage rates 
vided in the union agreement of July 1, 1941. The United Automobile Workers of America had accepted 
practical application of this evaluation plan at North American, but without approving it as a general 


sis for wage stabilization. 
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value actually given has been 655 for service and flight insp.: to, 
The lowest point valuation consists of 125 points for janitors. 
Once the factory jobs were evaluated, the employers had a ba- s {,, B 
proposing a specific scale of rates. They did not propose indi» (\y,,) wag 
scales for each of 291 separable jobs, but rather suggested the | sta}. um 
lishment of 10 rate ranges. The entire list of jobs was groupe: int, 194- 
10 so-called labor grades. All jobs having a point value belo. 209 wou 
were placed in labor grade X. Those evaluated at 600 points or mor, mo! 
were assigned to labor grade I. The intermediate grades were : sta} rais 
lished on the basis of 50 evaluation points per grade. 


Recommendations of Board’s Investigator 


The investigator’s report to the War Labor Board included 
important wage recommendations: (1) No change in the existing 
scales for beginners, (2) a general increase of 5 cents per hour | 
classified workers, (3) specific ranges of rates for each of 10 labor gi 
and (4) an automatic pay raise of 5 cents per hour every 3 mon 
for each individual worker, until the maximum rate for his jol js 
reached. Advancement of a worker from one job to another was 
not to be compulsory but was to be stimulated by a provision for , 
periodic review of each worker’s eligibility for upgrading. 

The specific wage scales in the various labor grades, recommende: 
by the Board's investigator, were as follows: 

Minimum rate Marimumrate Specialist ra 
Grade X $0. 85 $0. 85 
Grade IX . 85 . 95 
Grade VIII-_- , . 90 . 00 
Grade VII ; . 95 . 05 
Grade VI__- . 00 10 
Grade V_- . 05 15 
Grade IV. .10 25 
Grade III 15 . 30 
Grade II . 20 . 40 
Grade I__ inn see . 50 

The specialist-rates were recommended for the purpose of authoriz- 
ing the payment of higher rates to exceptional individuals, withou' 
requiring that all the workers in the labor grade should advance 
automatically to the specialist rate. 


I 
I 
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TaBie 1.—Percent 4 Increase in Wages of Southern California Airframe kmplovees. 
Under Recommendations of Board's Investigator, by Grade, as of September 1912 
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Percent Percent Percent Per 
Grade I 1.6 7 
Grade IT 
Grade LI 
Grade IV 
Grade V 
Grade VI 
Grade VII 
Grade VIII 
Grade IX 
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' Source: Government Exhibit K, In the matter of West Coast Airframe Companies. 
? Including the general increase of 5 cents to all workers both above and below the standard max 
rate for the grade. 
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Had the report of the investigator been adopted by the Board, the 
wage bill of the California airframe plants would have shown an 
‘mediate increase of 10.3 percent above the level in September 
1942. Automatic increases up to the maximum rate for each grade 
would further have raised the wage bill. After approximately 6 
months, workers who continued in employment would have been 
raised by an average of 20.4 percent. 


Rates Set by Board 


4 i considering the report of its investigator, the War Labor Board 
‘cepted the principle of wage stabilization through rate ranges for 
each of 10 labor grades. Likewi ise, the Board approved the proposal 
to retain the existing rates for workers with less than 3 months’ 
experience. However, the majority of the Board rejected the pro- 
posed general increase of 5 cents an hour, the proposed provision for 
automatic in-grade increases, and the specific scale of rates that had 
been recommended by the Board’s inv estigator. 

Labor grade X was divided into two parts. A flat rate of 75 cents 
an hour was set for certain of the lowest-rated jobs, such as that of 
janitor, Which did not exist in any of the higher labor grades. A 
wage from 75 to 80 cents was set for other jobs, such as that of class 
B anodizer and class C electrical assembler. Labor grade X—B and 
C thus consisted of jobs in which the worker was subject to upgrading 
as his experience on the job increased. 

The scale of rates finally approved and now in effect is as follows: 

Minimum rate Marimumrate Specialist rate 

Grade X—A-_-.. $0. 75 $0. 75 : 

Grade X—B and C . 75 . 80 

Grade [X_-_--. . 80 . 90 
Grade VIII_- . 85 . 95 

Grade VII- . 90 1. 00 

Grade VI_ . 95 1. 05 

Grade V__-- 1. 00 1. 10 

Grade IV_- 1. 05 1. 20 $1. 
Grade III1_ _- 1. 10 1. 25 1. 
Grade II 1. 20 1. 35 l. 
Grade I_ . Ls 1. 45 l. 

Individual wage increases up to the established minimum rates 
were mandatory. In-grade increases, from the minimum to the 
maximum rate, were not mandatory but were authorized as a reward 
of individual merit. Specialist rates were provided for not more 
than 10 percent of the workers in each of the labor grades I to 1V and 
(by special ruling) for class A and B welders.’ 

All the rates established by the order were for work at straight 
time on the first or daylight shift. Overtime pay is governed by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Extra pay for work on second and third 
shifts was standardized by a provision for a shift differential of 6 
cents per hour for both of the additional shifts and by the further 
provision that the third shift should receive 8 hours’ pay for 6% hours’ 
work. An exception was recognized in the case of the Consolidated 
Aircraft plant in San Diego, where the existing 8-cen® shift differential 
was retained. 

A retroactive wage adjustment was made by the Board, in view of 
the extended period of consideration of the aircraft cases. Each 





’ This exception was made to permit the continued payment of higher-than-usual rates that had been 
stablished under some collective agreements. 
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worker who remained on the pay roll of a single company {roy 
July 6, 1942, to the date of the Board’s order was allowed a (im, 
sum of $64.75 in cash or three war bonds of $25 face value plus $19 
in cash. Special provisions were made for those employees \ {h , 
shorter period of service ($1.85 per week or major fraction th. -reof 
and for those terminated because of entry into the armed se: vices 
($2.50 per week or major portion thereof). Since calculation 0! the 
total amount of this bonus depends upon length-of-service inform: tio) 
which is not available to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, no estimat, 
of this item can be made here. 


Effect of Order on Factory Wage Bill 


The basic data for estimating the increase in the wage bill and th, 
resulting levels of straight-time average hourly earnings were col- 
lected and compiled by the Southern California Airframe Industry 
Research Committee and were presented as industry exhibits du 
the recent wage hearings before the National War Labor Boa ard 

Calculation of the estimated increase in the wage bill is based upo 
Gover nment exhibit J—I, in the investigator’s report presented to th 
National War Labor Board, an adaptation of which is shown in 
table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in California Airframe Industry, }y 
Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings and Grade, as of September 1942 ' 





Percent of employees receiving specified average hourly earnings in 
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' Government exhibit J-1, Porter recommendation. 2 Less than a tenth of 1 percep 
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Th. industry has been directed to grant a wage increase to each 
mpl yee whose base rate is below the minimum rate of the grade in 
yhic!. his job is classified. Thus, in the case of a job classified in 
grade VI, an employee receiving 80 cents per hour base rate 
would receive an increase of 15 cents per hour to 95 cents, the grade 
minsmum. ‘The information shown in table 2 can be used to cale u- 
late the extent of these wage increases. The results of this calcula- 
‘ion are shown in table 3 

The inerease in straight-time average hourly earnings of all hourly 
paid employees, as a result of the application of the Board’s order, 
is estimated to be 3.6 percent.’ This amounts to an increase of 3 
cents per hour to 88.4 cents, based upon average earnings of 85.4 cents 
oer hour for all workers. Since certain salaried employ: ees, beginners, 
and workers now being paid the grade minimum or above will receive 
n0 wage increase, the percent of increase based upon the pay roll for 
the entire industry would be somewhat smaller. 


abo! 


[ssLe 3.—Estimated Increase in Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnin ngs of Southern 
California Airframe Employees ! Under War Labor Board Or 


[Based upon industry pay roll for September 1942] 





Percent of 
increase 
in average 
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Percent of 
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Labor grade 
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Grade II 

Grade III 

Grade IV 

Grade V 

Grade VI 

Grade VII 

Grade VIII_. 

Grade IX 

Grade X : | 


All grades 100 
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Includes only shop employees paid by the hour; excludes supervisory personne]. 


The greatest increase, 8.6 percent, is found in labor grade VI. In 
grade X there is no increase, since the minimum basic rate for that 
grade is 75 cents per hour, and no classified employees now earn less 
than that rate. Other increases vary from 1.5 to 6.7 percent in the 
different grades. 


Effect of Order on Occupational Straight-Time Average Hourly 
Earnings 


The method of calculating the effect of the award on occupational 
straight-time average hourly earnings is essentially the same as that 
used to calculate the wage-bill increase. Given a distribution of 
apyapers by average straight-time hourly earnings for each occupa- 
tion, the problem i is “simply. to obtain a new average for that occupa- 
tion after increasing the base rate of all employees now below the 


' Basie hourly wage rates below 75 cents are classified as beginner rates and are not included. The order 
has no immediate effect on the wages of employees now working at these rates. 

* Based upon the September 1942 pay rolls of all southern California airframe companies, excluding the 
Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego. 
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minimum of the grade in which the occupation is found ¢. {},, 
minimum. Thus, an employee with a straight-time hourly ; xt ,; 
90 cents engaged in an occupation in grade V (which has a $) mj,;, 
mum) would have an increase of 10 cents to raise him to th: mjy;. 
mum, which in turn would raise the average for the occu; atio, 
Fluctuations in the occupational average as a result of changes jy ;},, 
pattern of employment may be extremely wide. Hence, the ».|jys 
ment shown in table 4 may be slightly in error in the case of a 

occupation, but should be substantially correct in most cas: 


Taste 4.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings, by Occupation, Based on ( 
National War Labor Board (September 1942 Pay Roll) 





Petetitt Hourly Hourly 
Labor grade and occupation | of earnings, earnings, 
lovees on basis | Septem- 
employees of order ber 1942 


Grade I : 
Inspectors, experimental, grade A 
Inspectors, outside production, grade A 
Inspectors, service and flight, grade A 
Inspectors, tooling, grade A 
Jig builders, grade A 
Machinists, general, grade A 
Mechanics, experimental, grade A. 
Model builders, grade A 
Patternmakers, metal and wood, grade A 
Tool and die makers, grade A 
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Electricians, maintenance, grade A 
Form builders, wood, grade A 
Heat treaters, steel, grade A > 
Inspectors, final assembly, grade A. 
Jig borer operators, grade A 
Mechanics, field and service, grade A 
Mechanics, maintenance, grade A 
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Grade III 
Boring-mill operators, grade A 
Die finishers, grade A 
Drop-hammer operators, grade A 
Duplicating-machine operators, grade A 
Engine-lathe operators, grade A 
Grinder operators, grade A 
Inspectors, experimental, grade B 
Inspectors, machined parts, grade A 
Inspectors, outside production, grade B 
Inspectors, salvage, grade A 
Inspectors, service and flight, grade B 
Inspectors, template, grade A 
Inspectors, tooling, grade B 
lig builders, grade B 
Milling-machine operators, grade A 
Model builders, grade B 
Patternmakers, metal and wood, grade B 
Patternmakers, plaster, grade A 
Planer operators, grade A 
Radial-drill-press operators, grade A 
Screw-machine operators, automatic, grade A 
Shaper operators, grade A 
Template makers, grade A : 
Tool and die makers, grade B 
Turret-lathe operators, grade A 
Welders, combination, grade A 
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Grade IV ad 
Assemblers, general, grade A 
Assemblers, precision, bench, grade A 
Blacksmiths, grade A 
Cabinetmakers, wood, grade A 
Carpenters, maintenance, grade A 
Electricians, maintenance, grade B 


Oem OWS 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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taste 4.——Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings, by Occupation, Based on Order of 
National War Labor Board (September 1942 Pay Roll)-—Continued 





Hourly 
earnings, 
Percent Hourly Hourly December 

of earnings, earnings, 1941 , 
on basis Septem- (first shift 

of order ber 1942 unless 
otherwise 

noted 


Labor grade and occupation 
employees 


VY—Continued. 

n builders, wood, grade B 

t treaters, steel, grade B 

ectors, detail, grade A 

spectors, final assembly, grade B 
ispeetors, general assembly, grade A 

Inspectors, precision assembly, grade A 
Inspectors, shipping, grade A 
Inspectors, welding, grade A 
installers, armament, grade A 
Installers, hydraulic, grade A 
Installers, power-plant, grade A 
Machinists, bench, grade A 
Mechanics, automotive, grade A 
Mechanies, field and service, grade B 
Mechanics, maintenance, grade B 
Metal fitters, grade A 
Molders, aircraft, grade A 
Pipefitters, maintenance, grade A 
Plumbers, maintenance, grade A 
Power-hammer operators, grade A 
Sheet-metal workers, bench, grade A 
Sheet-metal workers, maintenance, grade A 
Welders, arc, grade A 
Welders, gas, grade A 
Welders, maintenance and jig, grade A 


'rCOUInNwDoewmwrt woe oc 


rade V — 
Crowning-machine operators, grade A 
Draw-bench operators, grade A 
Form-block makers, grade A 
Heat treaters, aluminum, grade A 
Hydraulic straightening and forming press opera 

tors, grade A 

Inspectors, receiving, grade A 
Installers, controls, grade A 
Installers, electrical, grade A 
Installers, general, grade A 
Painters, aircraft, grade A 
Painters, maintenance, grade A 
Power-brake operators, grade A 
Sign painters, grade A 
Slotter operators, grade A 
Upholsterers, grade A 
Welders, aluminum, grade A 


irade VI . 
Boring-mill operators, grade B 
Buffer and polishers, grade A 
Craters, grade A 
Die finishers, grade B 
Drill-press operators, grade A 
Drop-hammer operators, grade B 
Duplicating-machine operators, grade B 
Eleetroplaters, grade A 
Engine-lathe operators, grade B 
Grinder operators, grade B 
Hydro-press operators, grade A 
Inspectors, experimental, grade C 
Inspectors, machined-parts, grade B 
Inspectors, salvage, grade B 
Inspectors, service and flight, grade C 
Inspectors, templates, grade B. 
Inspectors, tooling, grade C 
Jig builders, grade C 
Milling-machine operators, grade B 
Model builders, grade C__- 
Patternmakers, metal and wood, grade C 
Pattermakers, plaster, grade B 
Planer operators, grade B 
Power-shear operators, grade A 
Punch-press operators, grade A 
Radial-drill-press operators, grade B 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 4.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings, by Occupation, Based on ° -der ,; 
National War Labor Board (September 1942 Pay Roll)—Continued 





| 
Pe t | Hourly Hourly 
a | earnings, | earnings, 
le i eee | On basis | Septem- 
| mp Sens of order | ber 1942 


Labor grade and occupation 


Grade VI—Continued. 
Riveters, grade A 
Screw-machine operators, automatic, grade B 
Shaper operators, grade B 
Small-tool repairmen, grade A 
Spot welders, grade A 
Template makers, grade B 
Tool and die makers, grade C 
Truck drivers, grade A 
Turret-lathe operators, grade B 
Welders, combination, grade B 


w 
wun bo 


~ 
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Grade VII 
Assemblers, electric and radio (bench), grade A 
Assemblers, general, grade B 
Assemblers, precision, bench, grade B 
Blacksmiths, grade B 
Boring-machine operators (semi-automatic), grade | 


Cabinetmakers, wood, grade B 

Cable splicers, grade A 

Carpenters, maintenance, grade B 

Crowning-machine operators, grade B 

Draw-bench operators, grade B 

Electricians, maintenance, crade ¢ 

Form-block makers, grade B 

Form builders, wood, grade C ‘ 

Forming-roll operators, (power), grade A 

Heat treaters, aluminum, grade B 

Heat treaters, steel, grade C 

Hydraulic straightening and forming press opera- 
tors, grade B 

Inspectors, detail, grade B 

Inspectors, final assembly, grade C 

Inspectors, general assembly, grade B 

Inspectors, precision assembly, grade B 

Inspectors, receiving, grade B 

Inspectors, shipping, grade B 

Inspectors, welding, grade B 

Installers, armament, grade B 

Installers, controls, grade B 

Installers, electrical, grade B 

Installers, general, grade B 

Installers, hydraulic, grade B 

Installers, power-plant, grade B 

Machinists, bench, grade B 

Mechanics, automotive, grade B 

Mechanics, field ana service, grade (¢ 

Mechanics, maintenance, grade ( 

Metal fitters, grade B 

Millmen, wood, grade A 

Molders, aircraft, grade B 

Painters, aircraft, grade B 

Painters, maintenance, grade B 

Pipe fitters, maintenance, grade B-__.. 

Plumbers, maintenance, grade B 

Power-brake operators, grade B 

Power-hammer operators, grade B 

Router operators, — A a 

Saw operators, grade A 

Sheet-metal workers, bench, grade B 

Sheet-metal workers, maintenance, grade B- 

Slotter operators, grade B-__- 

Tool-crib attendants, grade A _- 

Truck-crane operators, grade A 

Tube benders, bench, grade A 

Upholsterers, grade B_- 

Welders, gery grade B_.. 

Welders, arc, grade B : 

Welders, gas, grade B. . 

Welders, maintenance and jig, grade B.. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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t.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings, by Occupation, Based on Order of 


[aB : 
National War Labor Board (September 1942 Pay Roll)—Continued 





Hourly 
earnings, 
Hourly Hourly | December 
earnings, earnings, 1941 
on basis Septem- (first shift 
oforder | ber 1942 unless 
| | otherwise 
noted) 


: Percent 
Labor grade and occupation of 
| employees | 


{=e ; ; . $0. 856 $0. 81 
\dizers, grade A_...____- : . 887 | —_ 
suffers and polishers, grade B 
verers, fabric, grade A 
iters, grade B ‘ 
e finishers, grade C 
rill-press operators, grade B 
rop-hammer operators, grade C 
ectroplaters, grade B__. 
Zngine-lathe operators, grade C 
rinder operators, grade C_ 
nspectors, machined parts, grade (¢ 
nspectors, Salvage, grade C 
Inspectors, templates, grade C 
Milling-machine operators, grade C 
Oilers, Maintenance, grade A 
Overhead-crane operators, grade A 
Patternmakers, plaster, grade C 
Plexiglass formers, grade A 
Power-shear operators, grade B 
Punch-press operators, grade B 
Riveters, grade B__- 
Small-tool repairmen, grade B 
Spot welders, grade B 
lank cleaners and testers, grade A 
Template makers, grade C 
Turret-lathe operators, grade C 
Welders, combination, grade C 


irade IX 
Assemblers, electric and radio (bench), grade B 
Assemblers, general, grade C 
Assemblers, precision, grade C 
Cabinetmakers, wood, grade C 
Cable splicers, grade B 
Carpenters, maintenance, grade C 
Form-block makers, grade C 
Forming-roll operators (power), grade B 
Heat treaters, aluminum, grade C 
Inspectors, detail, grade C 
Inspectors, general assembly, grade C 
Inspectors, precision assembly, grade C 
Inspectors, receiving, grade C 
Inspectors, shipping, grade C 
Inspectors, welding, grade C 
Installers, armament, grade C 
Installers, controls, grade C 
Installers, electrical, grade C 
Installers, general, grade C 
Installers, hydraulic, grade C 
Installers, power-plant, grade C 
Machinist, bench, grade C 
Mechanics, automotive, grade C 
Metal fitters, grade C 
Millman, wood, grade B 
Molders, aircraft, grade C 
Painters, aircraft, grade C 
Painters, maintenance, grade C 
Pipe fitters, maintenance, grade C 
Planishing-hammer operators, grade A 
Plumbers, maintenance, grade C 
Power-brake operators, grade C 
Profile-cutting torch-machine operator, grade A 
Rivet-header-machine operators, grade A 
Router operators, grade B 
Sandblasters, grade A : 
Saw operators, grade B 
Sewing-machine operators, grade A 
Sheet-metal workers, bench, grade C 
Sheet-metal workers, maintenance, grade C 
fool-crib attendants, grade B- 
fruckers, power, grade A _- 
lube benders, bench, grade B 


‘ee footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 4.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings, by Occupation, Based on () »:Io, of 
National War Labor Board (September 1942 Pay Roll)—Continued 





ourly Ho 1 
| | Percent | Somly | Hemty 
sabor grade and occupati | sis 3 1- 

grat occupation of | on basis | Septem- 


employees | of order ber 1942 


Grade [IX—Continued. 
Welders, aluminum, grade C_.. baa + $0. 86 
Welders, arc, grade C wa . 85 
Welders, gas, grade C _. 7 - 4 
Welders, maintenance and jig, grade C a P 85 


Grade X 5 . 76 
Anodizers, grade B . 8U 
Assemblers, electric and radio (bench), grade C 5 , 7 
Buffers and polishers, grade C ; : 82 
Cable splicers, grade C 77 
Coverers, fabric, grade B 
Craters, grade C 
Drill-press operators, grade C 
Filers and burrers, grade A 
Helpers, general, grade A 
Janitors, grade A 
Laborers, grade A 
Parts handlers, grade A 
Plexiglass formers, grade B 
Power-shear operators, grade C 
P’unch-press operators, yrade C 
Sand blasters, grade B 
Spot welders, grade C 
Truckers, hand, grade A__. 

Tube benders, bench, grade C 





Covers all shifts; no shift break-down available. 


? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
POPOORE 


SALARIES OF SCHOOL EMPLOYEES, 1942-43 ! 


MEDIAN salaries for the majority of school positions except those o! 
administrators were higher in 1942-43 than in 1940-41 and 1930-31 in 
cities covered by the National Education Association’s latest biennial! 
survey of salaries in city school systems. In cities of over 100,000 
population, median salaries of both kindergarten and elementary- 
school teachers were 14 percent higher in 1942-43 than in 1930-31: 
of junior high-school teachers, 9 percent; and of senior high-schioo! 
teachers, almost 6 percent. Salaries of principals and superintendents 
in 1942-43 were still below the 1930-31 level, having recovered less 
rapidly than those for other school positions from the decline which 
set in after 1930-31. However, since 1934-35 there have been very 
substantial increases in the salaries of both principals and superin- 
tendents as well as of other school employees. 

The survey showed a tendency to pay higher salaries to teachers o! 
older children. For example, in cities of over 100,000 population 
median annual salaries of senior high-school teachers were $324 highie: 
in 1942-43 than those of junior ot aan teachers, and those o! 
junior high-school teachers were $141 above those of element:ry- 
school teachers. However, the report states that there is a growing 
trend toward salary schedules based upon preparation rather t!ia0 
upon school position. In fact, 36 percent of the salary schedi:les 
obtained in the 1942-43 survey were based on preparation, as ¢.1!!- 
pared with 31 percent based primarily on preparation in 1940-41 


' Data are from Salaries of City School Employees, 1942-43. Washington, National Education A 
tion of the U nited States, Research Division, February 1943. (Research bull., Vol. X XI.) 
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in Salaries of School Employees in Cities of Over 100,000 Population, 1930-31 to 
1942-43 


[ren 





Median salaries paid in — Percent of change 


ype of school employee | | 1930-31 | 1934 35 1940-41 
| 1930-31 | 1932-33 | 1934-35 | 1940-41 | 2-4: "Ss Ae a 
1942-43 | 1942-43 | 1942-43 


Classroom teachers 


to 
~ 
x 


by phyerwn 


ad 
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he 
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‘indergarten abe 
ntary school... . 
3] classes 
high school 
gh school 
me or continuation school 


¥ 


on 
7 eS | 


im SI CODD 
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Department heads 


r high school 
High school 


Deans 


Junior high school 
High school 


Principals 


lementary school: 
Assistant principals : . " 621 
Teaching principals 2, 2, 2, 135 2,315 
Supervising principals 3. 3, 3, | 3,420 | 
Junior high school: 
Assistant principals 3, 2. 2, | 3,940 
Principals , : 3, 71 , 403 
High sehool: 
Assistant principals. __.. 5, é 3, 3, 45: 3, 869 | 
Principals 5, , 25: 806 | 
Part-time or continuation schoo] 
principals... ....... : 3. , 12: , 050 


Administrative and supervisory stuff 


Superintendents of schools 
Associate, assistant, or deputy super- 
intendents 
Business Managers. _- 
Directors, assistant directors, or su- 
pervisors of — 
Research, tests, etc. 
Vocational education . 
Physical education _ _ - 
Health _. edo 
Evening schools 
Americanization classes 
{ae 
Music s 
Penmanship ‘ 
Manual or industrial arts 
Home economics 
Visual education 
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Other school employees 


Secretarial and clerical employees: 
Secretaries to superintendents of 
schools 
Secretaries of boards of education 
Clerks in principals’ offices 
Clerks in other administrative 
and supervisory offices 
Superintendents of buildings 
Head janitors 
Head nurses 
Nurses 
Chief attendance officers 
Attendance officers 
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The figures in the foregoing table cover school systems in 79 
92 cities which had populations of over 100,000 in 1940. Th, 
for 1942-43 do not include 7 of the largest cities represented in 
surveys. The grouping of the cities by size for 1940-41 as well 
1942-43 was based on the 1940 census of population; for the | 
years the 1930 census figures were used. Changes in populati 
certain cities occurred before 1940, and the National Education 
ciation points out that this fact should be borne in mind in inte 
ing the figures in its report, especially those involving trends. 

Median salaries in cities of under 100,000 population were | 
in 1942-43 than in 1940-41 and 1934-35 for practically all posi 
and were higher than in 1930-31 for the majority of Positions in 
down to 10,000 population, but in cities of the 5,000—10,00% 
2,500—5,000 ‘population groups, salaries in about half the posi 
were lower than in 1930-31. 

reoooes 


WEEKLY SALARIES OF CLERICAL WORKERS IN NEV 
YORK CITY, DECEMBER 1942 


A SURVEY by the Industrial Bureau of the Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York, Inc., disclosed salaries as low as $10.40 pe: 
week in December 1942 among male employees doing clerical work 
(type not specified) in New Y ork C ity, although there were other rer 
employees in the same group receiving salaries ranging as high as $55 
The lowest salaries for the types of positions specified in the associa- 
tion’s report ' were those of junior clerks, with a low of $14 for both 


males and females; the highest for the male junior clerks, however, 


was $60, and for the female cler ‘ks, $48. The survey did not cover 


administrative positions or those with salaries of over $60 per week. 

The following table shows weekly salary ranges for different clerica| 
positions in New York C ity in December 1942, and the weighted 
average salary level of the largest number of employees in each occupa- 
tional , group, by sex, together with the number of reporting firms and 
the number of employees represented in each classification. Tl 
investigation covered a total of 30,689 clerical workers—8,001 males 
and 22,688 females—employed by 281 firms engaged in various = : 
of business, including banking, insurance, transportation, wholesal 
and retail trade, publie- utility enterprises, importing and mamarting, 
manufacturing, newspaper publishing, hotels, etc. 





! Survey of Weekly Clerical Salaries in New York City, December 1942. New York, Commerc 
Industry Association of New York, Inc., 1943. 
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Weekly Salaries of Clerical Workers in New York City, December 1942 





| 
Weekly salary range Weighted 
Number of | average 
Occupation and sex reporting salary level 
firms of largest 
group 


Number of |———— 
employees 
Low High 


' pers: 
Senior— 
Male - 
Female 
Junior— 
Male - 
Female... - 
Machine operators-— 
Male 
Female 
Secretaries: 
M ale “ee 
Female. 
Stenographers: 
Male 


lictaphone operators: 
Male : 
Female 
elephone operators: 
Male... 
Female__ 
\fice-machine operators: 
Male_. 
Female_._- 
senior clerks: 
Male __- 
Female 
Junior clerks: 
Male... 
Female__- 
File clerks: 
Male__-- 
Female 
ther clerical positions: 
Male... 
Female_. 





Not tabulated; data incomplete. 


AVERAGE WORKWEEK IN BRITISH METAL 
TRADES 


AN ANALYSIS of the actual working time of employees in the British 
metal-trade industries indicates that in July 1942 the workweek 
averaged 55.4 hours, as compared with 55 hours in July 1941. These 
averages were computed by the Engineering Employers’ Federation ! 
and cover the working time of 90 percent of the employees. 

Although the basic working week in Great Britain is from 47 to 48 
hours, there are no statistics showing the average actual workweek, 
including overtime, for all British industries. Hours rose to 70, 80, 
and even 90 in 1940, but the Government has urged that workweeks 
not longer than 60 hours for men and 55 hours for women shall be 
observed. In industries and enterprises where a 3-shift system is 
worked, the weekly hours are, in general, 48. Under a 2-shift system, 
they average 56 hours in many industries. Hours actually worked are 


Data are from Labor and Industry in Britain (British Information Services), April 1943. 
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usually shorter than scheduled working time, owing to abse: 
and other causes. 

The average actual weekly working time is shown in the fo 
table for time and piece workers in the British metal-trade ind 
by occupations as of July 1941 and July 1942. 


dverage Weekly Hours in British Metal Trades, July 1941 and July 19 





All classes combined 


Fitters (skilled) _. ’ . 
Curners and machinemen: 

Rated at or above fitters’ rates 

Rated below fitters’ rates 
Sheet-metal workers_......_.__. 
Molders : 
Platers, riveters, and caulkers 
Laborers 


Hours per week 


Time workers Piece workers 


July 
1941 


56. : 





July | July July July 
1942 1941 1942 194] 


56.6 | 


56. 3 


55. § 
56. é 
54. 
53. 
54. 
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REVIEWING ROLE OF NATIONAL WAR LABOR 
BOARD 


IN A decision denying the request of Oregon and Washington plywood 
companies for review of a decision of the War Labor Board West 
Coast Lumber Commission, the National War Labor Board, on April 
|, 1943, stated that it could not review all decisions of its subordinate 
agencies, and defined its appellate role for questions not settled by its 
subsidiary bodies. The Board has created a number of industry 
commissions to make primary decisions. It has also established 
regional boards to which questions not settled by the commissiohs 
could be referred. 

In its statement the Board declared that it will review the decisions 
of the subsidiary agencies only when one of the four following condi- 
tions exists: (1) The subordinate body has made findings or issued 
orders which are incompatible with the established policies of the 
Board, or (2) the case involves a novel question which is of sufficient 
importance to warrant action by the Board on the basis of National 
considerations, or (3) the lower ‘body has abused its authority, or (4) 
the lower body has followed an unfair procedure causing substantial 
hardship to the appellant. 
penneors 


OVERTIME PAY OF GOVERNMENT 


THE President, on May 7, 1943, signed the War Overtime Pay Act of 
1943,” providing for overtime pay to Government employees for work 
in excess of 40 hours per week. The act was made retroactive to 
May 1, 1943, and is to terminate on June 30, 1945, or such earlier date 
as Congréss may prescribe. 

This statute continues most of the provisions of the temporary 
measure signed December 24, 1942, which expired April 30, 1943.° 
The same rate of pay for overtime work is provided for as in the pre- 
ceding act, and overtime compensation is limited to that portion of an 
employee’s basic salary not in excess of $2,900 per annum. 

However, there are important differences between the War Over- 
time Pay Act of 1943 and the temporary measure which preceded it. 
The 1943 law authorizes the Federal agencies to give leave in lieu of 
extra overtime pay to an employee working more than 48 hours per 
week; the earlier act made no provision for such compensatory over- 
time. The new measure also provides that an employee, regardless 





KMPLOYEES 








National War Labor Board, Case No. 256, Order Denying Petition for Review. Washington, April 1, 
1943. (Mimeographed.) 
? Public Law No. 49, 78th Cong., Ist sess. 
See Monthly Labor Review, February 1943 (p. 359) 
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of rate of salary, shall receive overtime payment on that portio. 
salary not in excess of $2,900, whereas the earlier statute pr 
payment of overtime compensation which would cause an em) 
aggregate salary to exceed $5,000 per annum. 

Another provision of the act of May 7, 1943, guarantees ad; 
compensation of $300 per year in lieu of overtime compensat »)n ;, 
an employee covered by the statute, in case the overtime c pen. 
sation at the established rate is less than $300. Also, those emp \yype: 
whose hours are intermittent and irregular, those in and und. t}, 
legislative and judicial branches (with certain exceptions and, 
subject to the approval of the Civil Service Commission, those \ hog, 
hours of work are governed by the hours of private establishm en. 
shall receive, in lieu of overtime compensation, (1) additional co: pen- 
sation of $300 per year if their earned basic compensation is less {hy 
$2,000 per annum, or (2) if their earned basic compensation is at , 
rate of $2,000 per annum or more, 15 percent of so much of their earned 
basic compensation as is not in excess of a rate of $2,900 per annum 

In case the pay of an employee is based upon other than a time- 
period basis, provision is made for additional compensation, in |iey 
of overtime compensation, at a rate of 15 percent of so much of thy 
earned basic compensation as is not in excess of $2,900 per annum 

No employee covered by this law is entitled to receive additional! 
compensation for any pay period amounting to more than 25 percent 
of his earned basic compensation for such pay period. 

In the executive branch, the heads of agencies whose workers ar 
covered by the act, are required to report to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget and to the Congress, at least quarterly, information 
required for the purpose of determining the number of employees 
needed to enable the agencies to perform their functions. Any excess 
personnel is to be released as the Director orders. Unless the head 
of any department or agency concerned shall certify within 30 days 
from the effective date prescribed by the Director that the number of 
employees of his agency does not exceed the number determined bj 
the Director to be required for the proper and efficient exercise of its 
functions, the provisions of the act authorizing overtime pay or addi- 
tional compensation, as the case may be, shall cease to apply to the 
employees of such department or agency. 


PPPPPPPS 
WAGE-STABILIZATION MEASURES IN AUSTRALIA 


TO CLARIFY the provisions of the wartime wage-stabilization 
measures adopted in Australia, the Secretary of the Australian |e- 
partment of Labor and National Service recently issued a statement 
on the subject, which was substantially as follows.’ 

The original Australian wage-pegging regulations prevented, 
subject to certain necessary exceptions, any changes in the rates of 
pay fixed by awards or industrial agreements in force on February !0), 
1942, or (where there was no award or industrial agreement) the rates 
which were applicable at that date to the particular employment. |! 
on February 10, 1942, an employer was paying a higher rate than ‘|e 





! Information is from Industry and Trade, The Employers’ Monthly Review (Melbourne, Austr 
Febrrary 1943. 
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jwar' or agreement rate, he was permitted, but not compelled, t 
sont nue to pay that higher rate. 

The pegging provisions did not prevent periodic adjustments of 
~ates in accordance with cost-of-living changes, provided the award or 
ndustrial agreement called for such adjustments. Subsequent 
— dments of the regulations permitted the Commonwealth Arbi- 
‘ration Court or other competent authority to change award rates to 
accord with changes in the cost of living. Two recent amendments 
¥ ved anomalies revealed by the working of the earlier provisions. 

[he first deals with marginal payments. As mentioned above, the 
original provisions permitted, but did not compel, an employer to con- 
tinue to pay remuneration in excess of the award rate as long as the 
remuneration did not exceed that being paid on February 10, 1942. 
Where a rate higher than the award rate was being paid, the excess 
usually represented merit money for special skill. However, since 
the award rate itself usually was varied by cost-of-living changes, in 
some cases this merit money tended to be absorbed by the cost-of- 
living adjustments. To overcome this difficulty, a recent amend- 
ment requires an employer to continue to pay the margin over the 
award rate which he was paying immediately prior to February 10, 
1942, for any special skill or other qualification of the employee, 
irrespective of any increases in the award rate by way of cost-of-living 
variations. This obligation continues as leng as the employee con- 
cerned remains in that employment, unless an industrial authority 
otherwise approves. For example, an employer paying to a process 
engraver 15s. over the process engravers’ determination of the Victo- 
ria Wages Board, because of the e mploye e’s ability in color engraving, 
must continue to pay the 15s. margin, even though the award rate 
itself may have been increased subsequently. Again, it is recognized 
that some employees, such as mandgers and clerks, may have been on 
February 10, 1942, in receipt of wages considerably in excess of the 
rates fixed by the relevant shop assistants’ award or clerks’ award for 
those classifications. In such cases, the test as to the applicability of 
the amendment is whether the excess being paid immediately prior to 
February 10, 1942, was for special skill or other qualifications. 

The second amendment concerns employees whose remuneration is 

not determined by awards or industrial agreements. Prior to its 
adoption, no provision existed for any adjustment in the rates which 
these employees were receiving on February 10, 1942. To remove 
this anomaly, the amendment now permits the remuneration of such 
persons to be varied by employers in accordance with changes in the 
cost of living as indicated by the retail-price index numbers published 
quarterly by the Commonwealth Arbitration Court. Account may 
be taken of any changes in cost of living as shown by these index 
numbers since the remuneration was first fixed, but no increased 
permeate may be made in respect of any period prior to January 27, 
1943. By this provision the parties are given a right to make the 
variation, but, unlike procedure under the ‘other amendme nt, there is 
no compulsion on the employer to do so. Those affected are princi- 
pally foremen and supervisors in certain trades and many persons in 
commercial and professional occupations whose remuneration is fixed 
solely by arrangement with the employer, and for whom there is no 
specific classification in any award or industrial agreement. 





Labor Turn-over 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING. 
MARCH 1943 


THE total separation rate for all manufacturing industries in \ arc} 
1943 was 7.69 per 100 employees, as compared with 7.04 in Feb lary 
1943 and 5.36 in March 1942. The quit rate rose to 5.36 per 100 
employees as compared with 3.02 a year earlier. Atleast three-fourths 
of a million persons quit their old jobs during March, for other jobs 
Further curtailment in the production of civilian goods, shortages of 
some materials, the completion of certain Government contracts in 
the durable-goods industries, and the appeal of blanket draft d. fer- 
ments in farm jobs, brought the quit rate to the highest point on rec: 

In both anthracite and bituminous-coal mining the total se Darat ion 
rates were considerably below the rate: for all manufacturing industries 
The quit rate in anthracite mining, 2.37, was lower than in any man- 
ufacturing industry except petroleum refining. In spite of th 
relatively low separation rates in both coal-mining industries, the 
accession rates were even lower and were therefore insufficient to 
maintain the level of employment. 


Taste 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 
Industries ' 





| | i ’ 
‘las —ee a es Sep- n.| No- 
Class of turn-over and | Janu-| Feb March/April | May Au Octo-| -om- 


year ary |ruary June | July gust = ber | ‘ber 


Separations, total: 
Y42 5. .& 5. 36 12 | 6.54 | 6.46 . 75 7.06 | 8.10 
1943 
Quits: | 
1942 2. 36 | 2. 3. ( | 3. 56 3.77 | 3.8 . 02 ‘ 5.19 
1943 . 45 f oF idol ‘ 
Discharges: 
1942 ‘ 2 a . 35 2g i - * 4 14 
1943 54 . ‘ d 
Lay-offs: 2 
1942 
1943 
Military and miscel- 
laneous: 
1942 . & ay f , 82 . 87 .96 1.02 . 1.46 | 1.79 | 2.03 
1943 . 35 1. 24 a ew > . 
Accessions: 
1942 xX .02 | 6.99 (7.12 ‘7.29 (8.25 (8.28 (7.90 (9.15 (8.69 
1943 8. : . 87 8. 32 . i 





| Turn-over rates are not comparable to the employment and pay-roll reports issued monthly b: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics as the former are based on data for the entire month, while the latter refer 
to pay periods ending nearest the middle of the month. In addition, certain seasonal industries, su 
ranning and preserving are not covered by the labor turn-over survey and the sample is not so exte! 
as that of the employment survey which includes a larger number of small plants. 

? Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
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Labor Turn-over 


An.ong the 10 durable-goods industry groups, 4 groups 
nd finished lumber products, lumber and timber products, nonferrous 
yetais and their products, and transportation equipment 
than the average for all manufacturing. 

selected war industries, 6 had higher quit rates than the 
These were aluminum and 
; shipbuilding and repairs, 


—Monthly Labor Turn-over Rates, by Major Industry Group, 






furniture 


had higher 





Varch 1943! 











Major industry group 


{utomobiles 


rdnance 

Stone, clay, 
lransportation 
mobiles) 


{pparel and other finished products 
Chemicals and allied products 

Food and kindred products 

Leather and leather products 
Miscellaneous industries 

Paper and allied products 

Petroleum and coal products 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Rubber products - - ‘ a 
lextile-mill products 

Tobacco manufactures _. 


: lectrical mac hinery. 
Furniture and finished lumber prov ducts 
ron and steel and their products 
Lumber and timber products 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Nonferrous metals and their products 


and glass products.. 


Nondurable goods 


Mar. 
1943 ! 


12. 
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9. ¢ 
3. 08 
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79 


58 
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14 
85 
55 


24 


29 
87 
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Total 


Mar. 












7.09 
7. 56 
9. 68 
». OZ 
». 89 
. 60 


69 
64 
0) 
99 
60 











! March data are preliminary. 
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Tasrie 3. 


June 1943 


Quit Rates for Selected War Industries, March 1943 ' 





Industry March 


Aircralt 

Aircraft parts and engines 

Aluminum and magnesium prod- 
ucts 

Aluminum and magnesium smelt- 
ing and refining 

Ammunition (except small- arms) 

Communication equipment (except 
radios) 

Electrical 
use 

Engines and turbines 

Explosives 

Firearms (69 caliber and under) 

Guns, howitzers, mortars, and re- 
lated equipment 

Industrial chemicals 
plosives) 


equipment for industrial 


(except ex- 


Feb- 
ruary 
>. 


Industry 


[ron and steel foundry products 

Machine tools _. . 

Machine-tool accessories 

Metalworking machinery and 
equipment, not elsewhere classi- 
fied_. 

P rimary smelting and refining (ex- 
cept aluminum) - 

Radios, radio equipment, 
phonographs 

Rolling, drawing, alloying of non- 
ferrous metal (except aluminum) 

Shipbuilding and repairs 

Small-arms ammunition 

Tanks. 


and 





! March data are preliminary. 
? Revised. 


Taste 4.—Monthly Labor 


Turn-ov 


er Rates in Selected Manufacturing Industries, 


March 1943 ' 





Industry 


Iron and steel and their products: 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills 

Gray-iron castings 

Steel castings 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Wire products 

Cutlery and edge tools .. 

Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
files, and saws) ‘in 

Hardware 

Plumbers’ supplies 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 
ment 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
and steam fittings 


Stamped and enameled ware and gal- | 


vanizing ._. 
Fabricated structural-metal products 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets__. 
Forgings, iron, and steel : 
Machinery (except electrical) : 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. 
Textile machinery -. 
General industrial 
pumps) 
Pumps and pumping equipment. 
Automobiles: 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories__-_- 
Nonferrous metals and their products: 
Primary smelting and refining - 
Lightin ng equipment. a 
Lumber and timber basic products: 
Sawmills? 
Planing and plywood mills 


machinery ey 


' March data preliminary. 
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t.—Monthly Labor Turn-over Rates in Selected Manufacturing Industries, 
March 1943—Continued 
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and | 

mis- Total 
cel- 

lane- 





Dis- | Lay- 


Industry lotal Quit lcharge| off 















Mar.| Feb. | Mar.| Feb. | Mar. | Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Feb. 
1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 










furniture and finished lumber products: 
Furniture, including mattresses and 













bedsprings oy : 12.36 [11.87 | 9.00 | 8.38 1.12 | 1.06 | 1.18 /11.31 | 11.01 
ne, clay, and glass products: 
Glass and glass products 6.59 | 5.82 | 4.16 | 3.29 . 39 .78 | 1.26 | 9.50 | 6.33 
Cement 6.25 | 7.39 | 4.63 | 3.67 . 15 . 54 .93 | 4.85 3. 48 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 9.06 | 9.22 | 6.10 | 5.80 .35 | 1.58 1.03 | 7.18 6. 40 
Pottery and related products 9.02 | 7.12 | 6.62 | 4.94 . 46 .68 | 1.26 | 6.95 7.11 

fextile-mill products: 

Cotton 9.59 | 8.26 | 7.99 | 6.68 . 42 = 86 | 8.96 8. 05 
Silk and rayon 8.55 | 7.78 | 7.26 | 6.16 -_ 42 64 | 8.34 8. 04 
Woolen and worsted (except dyeing and 

finishing) 7.01 | 5.77 | 4.99 | 4.21 . 29 88 85 | 5.68 5. 60 
Hosiery, full-fashioned 5.25 | 4.66 | 4.35 | 3.67 .18 08 .64 | 5.04 3. 86 
Hosiery, seamless 7.41 | 6.41 | 6.38 | 5.11 . 39 . 2 .41 | 7.03 7. 40 
Knitted underwear 7.66 | 7.32 | 6.44 | 5.94 . 38 . 36 -48 | 6.96 7. 04 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 

woolen and worsted 9.12 | 8.70 | 6.85 | 6.18 .70 29 | 1.28 | 8.79 8. 50 





{pparel and other finished textile products 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and over- 






























coats 6.17 | 5.33 +. 65 $1.15 <a 1. 06 2 | §.21 5. 56 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work cloth- 
ing, and allied garments 6.93 | 6.44 | 6.08 | 5.74 . 42 . 06 37 | 7.41 7.01 
Women’s clothing (except corsets 7.51 | 6.53 | 6.30 | 5.64 09 R2 .30 | 6.47 5. 83 
eather and leather products: 
Leather ’ 6.01 | 5.44 4.25 | 3.64 . 29 . 34 1.13 | 4.95 4.43 
Boots and shoes 8.10 | 7.23 | 6.37 | 5.18 . 30 31 1.12 | 6.18 5. 79 
Food and kindred products 
Meat products 12.57 |14.29 | 8.18 | 8.95 .62 | 2.12 | 1.65 86 9.73 
Grain-mill products 12.27 |11.38 | 9.15 | 8.79 1. 59 . 64 .89 13.16 | 11. 50 
Paper and allied products: 
Paper and pulp 8.45 6.51 6.50) 4.69 46 33 | 1.16 | 8.62 6. 43 
Paper boxes 10.83 | 9.72 | 7.71 | 6.32 61 1.32 1.19 11.40) 10.66 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries: 
Newspapers and periodicals 4.25 | 4.07 | 2.78 | 2.43 24 419 74 4.00 3. 56 
Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 
tries (except newspapers and periodi- 
cals) 7.31 | 7.21 | 4.39 | 3.93 24 1.73 .95 | 7.26 6. 82 
Chemicals and allied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 6.52 | 6.83 | 4.68 | 4.75 52 36 .96 | 5.93 7. 20 
Rayon and allied products 5.00 | 4.12 | 3.29 | 2.60 35 25 | 1.11 | 4.70 43 
Industrial chemicals (except explosives) 4.96 | 4.52 | 3.09 | 2.49 45 22 1.20) 5.2] 5. 09 
Products of petroleum and coal: 
Petroleum refining-_- 2.81 | 3.71 | 1.57 | 2.32 .14 27 83 | 3.49 3. 93 
Rubber products: 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 4.89 | 4.72 | 3.21 | 2.83 ey .16 | 1.35 | 6.28 5. 51 
Rubber footwear and related products 7.63 | 7.99 | 6.25 | 6.01 . 22 .07 | 1.09 | 7.92 7.75 
Miscellaneous rubber industries 10.38 | 9.23 | 7.95 | 7.19 3% 1.25 |10. 49 9. 48 
















The monthly labor turn-over rates for February and March 1943 
in the bituminous-coal and anthracite mining industries are given in 
the following statement: 









Bituminous coal Anthracite 

March February March February 

1943 1943 1943 1943 
Separation rate—totai__-_- ; ee 5. 90 5. 34 3. 23 2. 87 
RS ot opel 6 win Sa Se eee aes a 4. 36 2. 37 2. 08 
| Se ee pia 9h Ge 17 . 07 . 12 
Lay-off rate__-_-- NS eee a: CC . 04 . 07 . 06 
Military and miscellaneous rate sa 97 % . 72 . 61 





Aceeemion rate—total_._...______._._..--_.-..-. 4 74 4.48 2. 82 2. 70 
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As a result of a shift in the classification of firms to a curre: wy, 
product basis, changes in the sample and in the schedule itse _ ¢}, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is not able at this time to furnish dy 9) 
a comparable basis for all industries prior to January 1943. | 
expected that data for previous periods will be available later. 

In the interest of establishing uniformity with other employ me; 
series in the matter of industry titles, some new titles have |e, 
employed in the labor turn-over reports. A comparison of the ney 
and old titles is given below. Change in title does not indic te , 
change in sample consistency. 


BU! 


New industry titles Old industry titles 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills___. Same. BE 
Gray-iron castings __- .-+---------..---. Part of: Foundry and machi value 
shops. 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings : .. Cast-iron pipe. 
Tools (except edge and machine tools, files, and Same. the \ 
Saws). of les 
Hardware - - - ... Same. mark 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment _ . Stoves. 13 mw 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and Steam and hot-water heati: - 
steam fittings. apparatus. 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing__._. Stamped and enamel war tions 
Fabricated structural-metal products._...._.... Structural and ornamental Tl 
metalwork. lurit 
General industrial machinery ._... Part of: Foundry and machi: 
shops. 
Agriculture machinery and tractors -_- _.. Agriculture implements. but | 
Textile machinery - ihacidin 7 ae Same. resid 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers —. _ Automobiles and bodies. and 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories... ...._..... Automobile parts and equip- 
ment. 
Lighting equipment-_ -_- -- ull _... Same. 
Sawmills _ - er, : ee 8 = l Con 
Planing and ply wood mills _. Planing mills. 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings Furniture. T 
Glass and glass products___- ne sents Glass. 
Cement ; r sioctuh wendian el in U 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta ‘ lt Apr 
Cotton ; ; _. Cotton manufacturing. 
Silk and rayon_ _... Silk and rayon goods. 
Woolen and worsted (except dyeing and finishing) - Woolen and worsted goods 
Dyeing and finishing textiles (including woolen Dyeing and finishing. 
and worsted). 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and }Men’s clothing. 
allied garments. 
Leather _ _. ‘ se ; + _... Leather goods. 
Boots and shoes i snr cpie Ta 
Meat products _ - andi , _..... Slaughtering and meat pack 
Grain-mill products _- : : See; 
Paper and pulp-__- or = Allb 
Paper boxes___--_- ........ Boxes, paper. We 
Printing: Newspapers and periodicals_ So Same. ee 
Printing, publishing and allied industries (except Printing—book and job. Addi 
newspapers and periodicals). 
Paints, varnishes, and colors _ - ... Paints and varnishes. 
Rayon and allied products__. _.... Same. 
Industrial chemicals (except explosiv es) _ _... Chemicals. 
Petroleum refining-- - -- i" _._.. Same. 
Rubber tires and inner tubes- i Rubber tires. 
Rubber footwear and related products Rubber boots and shoes. 


areas 
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Building Operations 


BLILDING CONSTRUCTION IN URBAN AREAS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, APRIL 1943 


BETWEEN March and April 1943, the 19-percent increase in the 
value of privately financed building construction started in urban 
areas Of the United States practically offset the 20-percent decline in 
the value of Federal construction contracts awarded. The decrease 
of less than 1 percent in total valuations from March to April was in 
marked contrast to the sharp downward movement of the previous 
13 months. New nonresidential valuations declined 13 percent; but 
those for new residential buildings increased 3 percent and for addi- 
tions, alterations, and repairs to existing structures, 19 percent. 

The dollar volume of building construction started in urban areas 
during April 1943 was 70 percent lower than during the same month 
a year ago. All types of building construction shared in this decline, 
but the most pronounced drop, 82 percent, was in the value of non- 
residential buildings. New residential valuations declined 58 percent, 
and additions, alterations, and repairs to existing structures, 44 
percent. 


Comparison of April 1943 with March 1943 and April 1942 


The volume of Federally financed and other building construction 
in urban areas of the United States in March and April 1943 and 
April 1942 is summarized in table 1. 


TaBie 1.—Summary of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, April 1943 





Number of buildings Valuation 


Percent of Percent of 
Class of construction change from April 1943 | change from 
+) 44 (in thou- 
April 1943 } sands of | 
March | April dollars) March April 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


All building construction +26. —70. 1 
+1. % 51. 4 5, B85 }§ — 58.0 
5| —82.4 

—43.9 


New residential 
New nonresidential 
{dditions, alterations, and repairs 





The number of new dwelling units in urban areas for which permits 
were issued or contracts were awarded in April 1943 and the estimated 
valuation of such new housekeeping residential construction are pre- 
sented in table 2. 
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Vumber and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban 
Type of Dwelling, Apri! 1943 





Number of dwelling units Valuat 


Percent of Per 
Source of funds and type of dwelling change from— | April 1943 chang 
; ‘ amandnilie (in thou- 
as f sands of dol- 
March| April lars) Marc} 
1943 | 1942 1943 


All dwellings —0.4 | —53.0 


Private +6.0 | —61.2 
l-family . —.7 | —63.1 
2-family '__. +26.9 | —51.7 
Multifamily ? : +19.8 | —50.7 

Federal ; —9.7 | —26.6 





| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of First 4 Months of 1942 and 1943 


Permit valuations reported in the first 4 months of 1942 and 1943 
are compared in table 3. 
Taste 3.—Valuation of Building Construction in All Urban Areas by Class of Con. 
struction, First 4 Months of 1942 and 1943 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Total: First 4 months of— Federal: First 4 mont! 


Class of construction Percent 
of 
change 


All construction | 402, 897 21,601; —64.1 236, O74 577, 490 


New residential | 190,278 | 422, 24¢ —54.9 | 96,570} 109,742 
New nonresidential. _° | 157,716 | 586,6 —73.1 | 135,542} 457,010 
Additions, alterations, and repairs | 64,903) 112,741 —51.3 | 3, 962 10, 738 





The number and permit valuation of new dwelling units for which 
permits were issued in the first 4 months of 1943 are compared with 
similar data for corresponding months of 1942 in table 4. 


Tasie 4.-—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by Sourc: 
of Funds and Type of Dwelling, First 4 Months of 1942 and 1943 





Valuation (in thousand 


Number of dwelling units dollars 


Source of funds and type of dwelling First 4 months of— 


1943 1942 


— ee fr 


All dwellings 73, 878 | 6 | 185,230 | 410, 337 | 








Private 31,044 | 91,726 -2| 94,057 | 306, 806 
\-family_._.. 21,304 | 70,355 6 | 68.551 | 251, 592 
2-family |. 3. 905 7 395 10,762 | 19, 367 
Multifamily ? , ' 5.745 | 13.976 589} 14.744] 35,847 

Federal. __. see chia 42, 834 28, 499 50. : 91,173 103, 531 














' Includes |- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores 
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Construction From Public Funds, April 1943 


(he value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
duroag March and April 1943 and April 1942 on all construction proj- 
ects and shipbuilding financed wholly or partially from Federal funds 
issiown in table 5. This table includes other types of construction as 
wel! as building construction, both inside and outside cities included 
in urban areas. 


lance 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construction 
Projects and Shipbuilding Financed From Federal Funds 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Contracts awarded and force-account 
work started | 
Source of funds ae == ‘ 
April 1943! | March 19432| April 19422 
249, 178 481, 128 355, 095 
War public works. veri 7 739 3, 431 6, 759 
Regular Federal appropriations 730 | 440, 415 304, 963 
Federal Public Housing Authority 24, 709 | 37, 282 43, 373 





Preliminary: subject to revision. 
? Revised. 


Coverage of Statistics 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has revised its methods of sum- 
marizing reports on building permits. Through January 1943, the 
figures covered a specified number of reporting cities, which varied 


from month to month. Beginning with the February 1943 com- 
parisons, the data cover all building construction in urban areas of 
the United States which, by Census “de ‘finition, includes all cities and 
towns with population of 2,500 or more in 1940. The principal 
advantage of this change is that figures for every month will be 
comparable since estimates are made for any cities failing to report 
ina given month. As in the past, the value of contracts awarded by 
the Federal Government for building construction will be combined 
with information obtained from the building-permit reports. The 
contract value of Federally financed construction in urban areas was 
$37,814,000 in April 1943, as contrasted with $47,033,000 in the 
previous month and $168,965,000 in April 1942. 

The valuation figures represent estimates of construction costs 
made by prospective private builders when applying for permits to 
build, and the value of contracts awarded by Federal or State govern- 
ments. No land costs are included. Unless otherwise indicated, only 
building construction within the corporate limits of cities in the urban 
areas is included in the tabulations. 





Retail Prices 


PEPOIOPOEDIDEDED ODED ODODIDID ODED ODED ODODODODDIDIDILODODEDEDODIOS S045, 
CHANGES IN BUREAU’S FOOD-COST INDEX 


THE Bureau of Labor Statistics index of retail food costs for \ 
incorporates revisions designed to take into account the effe 
consumer buying of rationing and other wartime changes in th 
ply of foods, as well as the “effects of recent shifts in “populati: 
war production centers. 

The revisions do not affect the level of the indexes for pri 
months and did not appreciably affect the movement of the food 
index from February to March. They will affect the measuren 
significantly only over a long period of time and will serve to insu 
the future accurac y of the index in reflecting consumer market period 
characteristic of the war period. 

The changes made were as follows: 

1. Seven foods were added to the index: Rolled oats, beef | 
hamburger, sliced ham, and corn sirup, now being bought in aree 
quantities than before rationing and food shortages; and grapelr 
juice and green beans, included to provide more complete representa- 
tion of canned fruits and vegetables. Eleven other foods were priced 
for the first time in February. 

The quantity “weights” of 27 foods have been reduced in line 
with anticipated 1943 supplies which will be available to civilian con- 
sumers, including most cuts of beef (round steak, beef rib roast, an 
chuck roast); ve al: lamb; frozen and fresh fish, and pink salmon; but- 
ter; apples and bananas; several fresh vegetables (cabbage, carrots, 
lettuce, and spinach) ; canned peaches, pineapple, corn, peas, and toma- 
toes; dried prunés and dried navy beans; coffee and tea; shortening 
ar than lard; corn meal; and sugar. 

The relative importance of 25 foods was increased, inc luding th« 
ce idk and bakery products (white, whole wheat and rye bread, maca- 
roni, corn flakes, vanilla cookies, and soda crackers); most pork prod- 
ucts (pork chops, sliced bacon, whole ham, and salt pork); roasting 
chickens; cheese; fresh and evaporated milk; eggs; certain fresh fruits 
and vegetables (oranges, onlons, potatoes, ‘and sweetpotatoes); and 
lard, salad dressing, oleomargarine, and peanut butter. The increase 
in importance of these foods in the index does not necessarily mean 
that a larger quantity will be available for civilian use—the contrary 
is true of bacon, for example—but indicates that they are relativ: ry 
less scarce than the 27 foods listed above. 

4. Adjustments were made for changes in the volume of food sold 
through chain and independent stores. 

5. Five cities for which food prices have been available for so 
time have been incorporated in the all-cities index. 

The relative importance of the cities included in the food-co-' 
index and in the general cost-of-living index has been changed to t: 
account of the changes in population because of war activities. 
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Te effects of changes 4, 5, and 6 on the average prices for the 56 
combined were negligible for most foods. The adjustments for 
ses in the volume of foods sold through chain and independent 
stores affected the average prices by cities only where the shifts were 
con-iderable. Revised average prices for February for the 56 cities 
combined are shown in table 3 (p. 1220), even though there were 
few significant differences from those previously published. 
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FOOD PRICES IN MARCH 1943 


RETAIL costs of food rose 2.8 percent between February 16 and 
March 16, primarily as a result of an increase of 13.2 percent in 
average prices Of fresh fruits and vegetables. All other groups edged 
up slightly, with the exception of eggs which showed a less-than- 
seasonal decline (1.2 percent). 

The all-foods index for March 16 stood at 137.4 percent of the 
1935-39 average; 15.9 percent above March 1942; 40.5 percent 
above January 1941; and 47.0 percent above August 1939, the last 
survey preceding the outbreak of war in Europe. 

Of the list of 78 foods priced in February and March, 54 showed 
increases, 7 declined, and 17 remained unchanged. In mid-March all 
groups of foods were above the May 1942 level and only one, eggs, 
was seasonally below the September 1942 average. Increases from 
August 1939 varied from 14.6 percent for cereals and bakery products 
to 104.7 percent for fresh and canned fish. 

Percentage changes in retail costs of food on March 16, compared 
with costs for February 1943; March, May, and September 1942; 
January 1941; and August 1939, are shown in table 1. 























Taste 1.—Changes in Retail Costs of Food in 56' Large Cities Combined, by Com- 


modity Groups 












Percent of change, March 16, 1943, compared with 












Commodity group 1943 | 1942 1941 1939 














o 
Feb. 16 | Sept. 15 | May 12 | Mar. 17 | Jan. 14 Aug. 15 







| 

All foods______-_- +2.8 +8. 5 +13.0 +-15.9 1-40. 5 +47.0 
Cereals and bakery products +.5 +1.5 +1.7 +2. 1 +12.8 +14. 6 
Meats - +.9 +5. 1 +10.5 +-13.9 435.8 +43. 5 

Beef and veal +.5 +2.9 +4.4 +8.3 +-18.5 +-30. 1 

Pork __ ; +1] +-1.9 2.6 +7.6 +47.0 +43. 6 

Lamb___.-_. +.2 +2. 8 4-16. 2 | +26. 4 4.39. 2 +39, | 

Chickens __- +1.0 +8.4 +27.8 +29. 1 +49. 1 +53. 2 
Fish, fresh and canned +5. 6 +21.2 +35.1; +28.3 +71.8 +104. 7 
Dairy products - - +.8 47.3 +11.1 +12. 6 +30. 4 +-47.2 
Eggs.._._. ae —1.2 —8, 2 +23. 4 +27. 0 +46, 2 +57. 0 
Fruits and vegetables +10. 7 +-27.1 +28. | +33. 6 +-76, 7 +78. 5 

Fresh Seika +13.2 +-32.7 +33. 0 +-39.8 +-85, 1 +86, 3 

Canned _. +.3 +6. 4 +-7.3 4+9.0 +44. 1 +43.8 

Dried +.3 +9.5 +19.7 +22.8 +57. 6 +-73.9 . 
Beverages. __ +. 1 4 +.2 +4.4 +37.4 +31. 6 . 
Fats and oils +.2 +-4.7 +3.3 +8. 2 +57. 4 +49. 6 
Sugar and sweets +.4 +.7 +.6 -.§ +34. 2 +33.8 














Indexes based on 51 cities combined, prior to March 1943. 
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Details by Commodity Groups 


Indexes of retail food costs by commodity groups are sho 
table 2 for February and March 1943; March, May, and Se; 
ber 1942; January 1941; and August 1939. The accompanying 
show the trends in costs of all foods for January 1913 to March 
inclusive, and for each major commodity group for the periods.) 
ary 1929 to March 1943. 


Tasie 2.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 56 ' Large Cities Combined,? by Comi:odity 
Groups, in Specified Months 


[1935-39 = 100] 





1943 1942 1941 
Commodity group — een wen: oc” | eT ee wees 
| Mar. 16| Feb. 16 Sept. 15 | May 12 | Mar.17 | Jan. 14 


All foods 37. 133. 6 126. 6 121.6 118. 6 97.8 





105. 2 | 104. 
124. 120. 
124. 119. 
123. 117. 
118. 108. 
113. 112. 
150. 158. 
123. 121. 
115. 112. 
128. 123. 
130. 123. 
122. 120. 
131. 127 
124. 119. 
122. 116. 
128. 


94. 
101 
109 

SO 

YS. 

97. : 
118. 
105 

97 

93. 

93. 

91. 

90. 

80. 

95. < 
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Cereals and bakery products 
Meats 

Beef and veal. . 

Pork. 

Lamb_. 

Chickens 

Fish, fresh and canned 203. { 193. 
Dairy products . 137. 135. 
Eggs 142 144. 
Fruits and vegetables 164. ¢ 148. { 

Fresh i ais = 172. 152 

Canned _. 131. 131. 

re 4 157. 0 156. 
Beverages. : ; 124. ¢ 124. 
Fats and oils . ‘ Sel 126. 126. 
Sugar and sweets 127. 127. 
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! Indexes based on 51 cities combined, prior to March 1943. 

? Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage « 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population weights 

$ Preliminary. 


Cereals and bakery producis.—The index for the group rose 0.5 per- 
cent as 51 cities reported increases. Prices of wheat flour, corn meal, 
macaroni, and vanilla cookies rose more than 1 percent, and ther 
was a slight increase for soda crackers. The cereals and bakery prod- 
ucts group has shown the smallest increase of any of the food groups 
since August 1939. The net change over the past 43 months ending 
in March 1943 was less than 15 percent, and the increase between 
Mav 1942 (immediately preceding the first comprehensive contro! o! 
food prices by the Office of Price Administration) and March 1:43 
amounted to only 1.7 percent. This was due principally to the sia- 
bility of bread prices. 

Meats.—The cost of meats continued to edge up, with all groups 
sharing in the increase. Prices of chickens rose 1 percent and there 
were fractional increases for beef and veal, pork. and lamb. Serious 
shortages of some meats, particularly beef, were reported in many 
cities. Prices of fresh fish advanced 8 percent. In March 1943 tl) 
index for all meats was 10 percent above the May 1942 level and +3 
percent above that of August 1939. 

Dairy products.—Prices for dairy products as a group rose 0.8 p 
cent; there was an advance of 1.3 percent in the prices of cheese 
fresh milk delivered to homes, a rise of 1 percent for evaporated m: 
and smaller increases for butter and milk sold through grocery sto! 
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several reports were received of local adjustments in the ceiling prices 
{fresh milk. A mark-up type of OPA price ceiling permitted the 
nereased costs of cheese and evaporated milk at the primary level to 
be passed on to the consumer. 

k-oqs.— Prices of eggs declined in 46 cities; with the usual seasonal 
ncrease in supplies. The general average decreased to approximately 
50 cents per dozen. In March 1943 egg prices were 27 percent above 
\arch 1942 and 57 percent above August 1939. 

Fruits and vegetables.—The index for the group as a whole rose 10.7 
percent during the month, largely as a result of advances in prices of 
fresh produce. In March 1943 the index of fresh fruits and vege- 

tables was about 40 percent above the same month of 1942 and 85 
percent above January 1941. Prices of apples and sweetpotatoes, 
uncontrolled by the Office of Price Administration, rose 12.7 7 percent 
and 36.6 percent respectively. Among the articles pl: aced under 
ceilings in the latter part of Febru: ary, green beans and cabbage rose 
{1 percent and there were smaller increases for carrots, lettuce e, and 
spinach. Oranges, onions, and potatoes, whose prices are under the 
mark-up type of control whereby increased producers’ costs are passed 
on to the consumer, rose by amounts varying from 6 percent for oranges 
to 18 percent for potatoes. Potato prices reached a point 138 percent 
above January 1941, and onions were 97 percent and oranges 44 per- 
cent above that level. These increases reflected the heavy demand 
resulting from the rationing of canned goods as well as shortages of 
supply caused by the unusually late cold weather. Reports were 
received indicating local shortages for several fresh vege eiien , especi- 
ally potatoes. 

Prices of canned and dried vegetables continued to go up by small 
amounts. 

Beverages.—Beverage prices increased slightly, with coffee showing 
a 0.7-percent rise and tea a 0.5-percent decline. Local shortages of 
certain brands of coffee were reported, but there was no indication 
that coffee was not available in any community. 

Fats and oils—Prices of oleomargarine and peanut butter rose by 
more than 1 percent, and those of lard, shor tening, and salad dressing 
rose by smaller amounts. The average for the group was only 0.2 
percent-above mid-February and approximately 3 percent above May 
1942. 

Sugar and sweets——Prices of sugar remained unchanged. The 
average for this group rose slightly, however, because the prices of corn 
sirup (included in the index for the first time) advanced 1.3 percent. 

Average prices of 78 foods in 56 cities combined are given in table 
3 for February and March 1943 and in 51 cities combined for March, 
May, and September 1942. 
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tverage Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined, Fo. iq, 


Tasie 3. 
and March 1943 and March, May, and September 1942 





1943 


. | Feb. 16 
1} a 
Mar. 16 | (revised)? 


Article | 
| Sept. 15 


Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 
Flour, wheat 
Macaroni 
Wheat cereal ? 
Corn flakes _.8 ounces. 
Corn meal pound 
Rice 3 = 
Rolled oats do. 
Flour, pancake 3 20 ounces 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white pound 
Bread, whole-wheat do 
Bread, rye do 
Vanilla cookies do 
Soda crackers do 
Meats: 
Beef: 
Round steak do 
Rib roast do 
Chuck roast do 
Stew meat 3 do 
Liver do 
Hamburger do 
Veal: 
Cutlets do 
Roast, boned and rolled do 
Pork: 
Chops do 
Bacon, sliced do 
Ham, sliced do 
Ham, whole do 
Salt pork do 
Liver 4 do 
Sausage 3 do 
Bologna, big 3 do 
Lamb: 
Leg do 
Rib chops ‘ do 
Poultry: 
Roasting chickens - do 
Fish: 
Fish (fresh, frozen) do 
Salmon, pink Preis 16 oz. can 
Salmon, red 3 : do 
Dairy products: 
Butter. . .. pound 
Cheese ‘ = 
Milk, fresh (delivered) : : _. quart 
Milk, fresh (grocery) ...do. 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store) do 
Milk, evaporated 1414-02. can 
Eggs: 
Eggs, fresh 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits and vegetables: 
Fruits: 


Cents 

10 pounds 54. 3 
pound 
28 ounces - 


3.4 
3.0 
.8 
9.1 
be 
1 
2 | 
3.4 


to bo 


| 


dozen 


Apples 
Bananas 
Oranges 
Grapefruit 3 
Vegetables: 
Beans, green... -. 
Cabbage -. 
Carrots. . 
Lettuce. 
Onions. __. 
Potatoes 
Spinach 
Sweetpotatoes 
Beets *. 
Canned fruits and vegetables: 
Fruits: 
Peaches __. 
Pineapple_.. 
Grapefruit juice 


See footnotes at end of table. 


pound 
ae * 


dozen 


each 


pound 
do 
bunch 


._ head. 
; pound __. 
..15 pounds._| 


.... pound 
> do 


_.buneh. 


No. 2% can 
do 


No. 2 can 


oe ~10 


OUNOAMH ww w~7 
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3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined, February 


[aBl 
and March 1943 and March, May, and September 1942—Continued 













1942 


1943 








Article 





Feb. 16 
(revised)? 





Mar. 16! Sept. 15 | May 12 | Mar. 17 












ind vegetables—C ontinued. Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 









\-getables: 
Beans, green _. No. 2 can_-| 15. 2 15.0 13.7 14.0 13. 6 
_ 3. Saas .do 14.2 14.1 | 13.3 13.0 12.8 
SE. derek as , do 15.5 15.3 | 14. 6 15.8 15. 6 
Tomatoes do 12.8 12.7 | 11.6 12.1 11.9 
Soup, vegetable * 11 oz. can 13. 0 12.9 (4) (4) (4) 
Dried fruits and vegetables: 
Fruits: 
RE ...pound__| 16.7 16. 6 14.8 12.3 11.8 
Vegetables: 
Navy beans__. TRS 9.8 9.7 9.1 9.0 9.0 
Soup, dehydrated chicken noodle __ounce 3.8 3.9 (4) (4) (4) 




















: pound 30. 1 29.9 28.7 28. 9 27.9 
‘a l4 pound 21.2 21.3 22. 4 22.4 21.3 
Cocos *........ ‘ ..% pound_. 9.1 9.2 10. 2 10. 2 10. 0 
Fats and oils: 
SO eae pound. 19.3 19. 2 17.3 17.9 16. 6 
Shortening other than lard: 
In cartons do 20.0 19.9 19.5 19.8 19.3 
In other containers do 24.4 24.4 24.4 25. 8 25. 2 
Salad dressing pint 25. 2 25. 1 25. 2 25. 4 24.7 
OGleomargarine ‘ pound 23. 3 22. 8 22. 4 22. 4 22. 0 
Peanut butter do 32.0 31.5 27.8 26. 9 23. 4 
Oil, cooking or salad 3 pint 30.2 30. 1 (4) (4) (4 
Sugar and sweets: 
Sugar ‘ _pound 6.9 6.9 6.9 | 6.9 6.9 
Corn sirup ___-_.-.- 24 ounces 15. 4 15. 2 15. 1 14.8 { 
Molasses 3 : ..18 ounces 15. 6 15.5 14.9 14.5 2 
Apple butter ° ...16 ounces 13.7 13.7 (4) (4) (3 









Preliminary. 
? March averages are computed by using the latest available information concerning city population, and 
sales volume in independent and chain stores. February prices have been revised for comparability with 
March and vary slightly from previously published figures. The differences are small for the U. 8. average 
any individual food. 
Not included in index. 

‘ Priced for the first time in February 1943. 
‘ Composite prices not computed. 








Details by Cities 





All of the 56 cities showed increases of 1 percent or more except 
Seattle, where relatively small changes for fruits and vegetables re- 
sulted in a net increase of only 0.6 percent. The largest increases 
over February 1943 were reported for Little Rock and Knoxville, 
where there were sharp increases for fresh fruits and vegetables. The 
increase over March 1942 varied from 11 percent in Louisville to 
23 percent in Memphis. 

Indexes of food costs, by cities, are shown in table 4 for February 
and March 1943 and March, May, and September 1942. 
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Tasrie 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities,’ February and rch 
1943 and March, May, and September 1942 


[1935-39 = 100] 





1943 


Mar.| Feb. 8 .| May Mar. .| Feb. | Sept. 
16 ? 16 § 12 | 15 


United States 37. 133. 6) 126.6) 121.6 8. 6 South Atlantic: 
= Atlanta__. 137.7 

New England: Baltimore__..| 144. 
Boston Charleston, 
Bridgeport s.C 133. 7 
Fall River Jacksonville 146. 
Manchester Norfolk 3 144. ! 
New Haven__| Richmond. 135. 
Portland, Me Savannah 145. 
Providence... 3) 126.: Ww poumeten, 

Middle Atlantic: D. | 136. § 
Buffalo 27.6) 125. ; Ww Saity Sa- 
Newark lem ¢ 
New York S. Central: 
Philadelphia Birmingham 
Pittsburgh Jackson 4 
Rochester 5. 2 * Knoxville 4_ 
Scranton 9 1 25.6) 121. 7. 6 Louisville 

E. N. Central: Memphis 
Chicago 35.9) 132. 24.9) 121. 17.{ Mobile \ G 
Cincinnati 35.1) 131. 26.9) 1: 118.9 || W.8. Central: | ta al 
Cleveland 39.5 135.9 127.3) 124.1) 120.: Dallas.__.____| 134. : 2) 12: 1942 
Columbus, Houston___- 

Ohio 30. 2) 126.! 9. 6 . 6] 115. 2 || Little Rock 
Detroit | 135. 132. 3) 124. 22.4) 118.6 New Orleans 
Indianapolis : 131. 2) 127. 25.0) 120.! Mountain: 
Milwaukee 34. 131. 21. 9.8) 116. Butte 
Peoria \ 136.9) 130.7) 129. 123. 6 Denver__...-. 
Springfield, Salt Lake | 

Il , 128. 124. < City 

", N, Central: Pacific: 

Cedar Rapids*| 136. : 121. 123.9; 120. Los Angeles 39. £ 9} 123 24.9 

Kansas City 120.7) 118.8) 116. Portland, Oreg. 4 2) 134.5 129 TBI 
Minneapolis 123.3) 120.9) 117. San Francisco 5} 125. 5) 12 

Omaha 123. 119.9) 116. Seattle 

St. Louis 126. 123.8) 122. 
St. Paul 120.8) 118. 115. 
Wichita ‘ 132. 129. 123. 
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|! Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage ear 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weis 
Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place comparisons. 
? Preliminary. 
3 Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 
‘ Indexes based on June 1940= 160.0. 


Average Annual Indexes, 1913 to March 1943 al 


Annual average indexes of food costs for the years 1913 
and monthly indexes for January 1942 through March 1943 
presented in table 5. 
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rn) & 5. Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 56 ' Large Cities Combined, 1913 to March 1943 






[1935-39 = 100} 










All-foods 
index 


All-foods 
index 


All-foods 
index 


| All-foods 
index 






Year Year Year 




























i] : j 79. 9 1926... ’ 137.4 ee 95.2 || 1942—Con. 126. 1 
4 81.8 || 1927_.__..- 132.3 || 1940... . 96.6 || August. 126. 6 
5 80.9 || 1928 130.8 || 1941. ___- 105.5 || September 129. 6 
nT 90.8 | 1929 132.5 |} 1942..._._._-| 123.9 || October __ -- 131.1 
17 116.9 || 1930 oe . 126. 0 | November. 132. 7 
)18 134.4 || 1931 i diiaad 103. 9 1942 December. 

19 149.8 || 1032____ 86.5 || January 116. 2 || 

Q 168.8 || 1933___- 84.1 || February 116.8 |} 1943 133. 0 
21 128.3 |} 1934___- 93.7 || March 118.6 || January. 133. 6 
122 119.9 || 1935 . 100. 4 April 119. 6 February 137.4 
2 : 124.0 || 1936 101.3 || May 121.6 || March 

124 122.8 || 1937 105. 3 June 123. 2 | 

2 132. 9 1938 97.8 || July 124.6 || 























Indexes based on 51 cities combined, prior to March 1943. 


POPPOOSE 


COAL PRICES IN MARCH 1943 


A GENERAL advance in retail prices of coal between December 15, 
1942, and March 15, 1943, accounted for practically the entire increase 
recorded for a year. Prices of coal which, under Government control, 
had shown little change during 1942 were increased during the first 
part of 1943 to cover higher production costs resulting from the increase 
in working hours in the mines and in the operating cost which occurred 
subsequent to the establishment of maximum prices. 











TaBLe 6.—Average Retail Price of Coal in Large Cities Combined, March 1943 and 
December and March 1942 











. at ; Percent of 
Average retail price per (Gutches 1900 eptember change March 
ton of 2,000 pounds senses 100) 15, 1943, com- 
— pared with 











Kind of coal 










1942 1942 





1943 





1943 1942 









ar. 15!| Dee. 15) Mar. 15) Mar. 15 '|Dee.15| Mar. 15) Dee. 15! Mar. 15 





Bituminous coal (35 cities) old 













series ? $9.82 $9.56) $9.52 99.8 97.2 96. 7 +2. 7 +3.2 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities) 
new series:° 
Stove 13. 08 12. 43 12. 42 92. 9 88. 3 88. 2 +5.2 +-5.3 
Chestnut 13. 13 12. 49 12. 48 93. 4 88.9 88.9 +5. 1 wy 
Pea 11.21 | 10.56} 10.56 4621 462 
Buckwheat No. | 9.11 8. 58 8. 64 46,2 +54 
Western anthracite: 
Arkansas (6 cities) 14.53 | 13.63 13. 57 +6. 6 +7. 1 
Colorado (1 city 15. 97 15. 86 15. 81 -..F 110 
New Mexico (1 city) 24. 7: 24.72 24.72 0 0 















' Preliminary. ‘ 
? Unweighted average, weighted composite prices are in preparation. é 
?Weighted on the basis of the distribution by rail or rail and tidewater to each city during the 12-month 


period from August 1, 1935, to July 31, 1936. 






The advance for bituminous coal, which averaged 2.7 percent 


between December 15, 1942, and March 15, 1943, was due to increases 
of 20 cents or more per ton in most of the reporting cities. A few 
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cities in the southern area and Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Pacific coast reported little or no change for the high-volati), 
sold in those localities. 

Increases for domestic sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite duri 
first 3 months of 1943 ranged from 5.1 percent for chestnut 
percent for pea and buckwheat No. 1. Arkansas anthracite 
advanced 6.6 percent and other western anthracites showed litt] 
change. 

Average prices of coal. together with indexes for bituminous 
and stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite, are pres, 
in table 6 for March 1943 and December and March 1942. 

























Wholesale Prices 
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1943 





WHOLESALE PRICES IN APRIL 


THE Bureau of Labor Statistics index of prices of commodities in 
primary markets! rose 0.3 percent in April to a new wartime high. 
Further increases in prices for fresh fruits and vegetables were large ly 
responsible for the advance. The all-commodity index for April 
stood at 103.7 percent of the 1926 level, the highest point reached in 
more than 17 years. 

Prices for both farm products and foods averaged nearly 1 percent 
higher in April than in March. Textile products, fuel and lighting 
materials, chemicals and allied products, and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties rose slightly. A minor decrease was recorded in average prices 
for building materials, as a result of a seasonal decline in prices for 
sand and gravel and lower quotations for rosin. 

Influenced by continued advances in prices for agricultural com- 
modities, the index for raw materials rose 0.7 percent during the 
month, while manufactured commodities and semimanufactured prod- 
ucts were 0.1 percent higher. 

During the 12-month period from April 1942 to April 1943, prices 
for farm products rose more than 18 percent—103 percent higher than 
in August 1939. Food prices were nearly 10 percent above their April 
1942 level; fuel and lighting materials and chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts rose from 3 to nearly 4 percent and miscellaneous commodities, 
over 1 percent. Hides and leather products, textile products, and 
housefurnishing goods were lower than they were at the same time 
last year, the decrase ranging from 0.2 percent to 1.2 percent. 

The increase of 0.9 percent in the farm products group was led by 
advances of 44 percent for sweetpotatoes, 23 percent for onions, and 
substantially higher prices for apples and white potatoes in most mar- 
kets. Smaller increases were reported for cotton, hay, seeds, dried 
beans, and wool. Grains averaged 0.3 percent higher, principally 
because of increases of more than 3 percent for corn and oats. Rye 
declined over 3 percent and wheat fell almost 2 percent. Livestock 
and poultry declined 1.3 percent during the month, because of lower 
quotations for calves, cows, and hogs. Steers, sheep, and live poultry 
in the Chicago market advanced. 

Led by an ‘advance of 6.6 percent in prices for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, the foods group index rose 0.9 percent in April, notwithstanding 
weakening prices for flour. Quotations for cereal products, particu- 
larly oatmeal, corn meal, hominy grits, and macaroni continued to 
move upward. Higher prices were also reported for fresh milk and 
veal in the Chicago “market and for vinegar and olive oil. A few foods 





' The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data for the most part represent prices prevailing in the 
‘first commercial transaction.’’ They are prices quoted in primary markets, at principal distribution points. 
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declined in price. Prices of lemons dropped over 15 percent. 5\ 0. 
margarine, 3 percent; and eggs, almost 2 percent. 

Except for higher prices for binder twine and certain woolen | \;0. 
rials there were few changes in textile markets. Quotations for ~jo0. 
and other leather products were steady. 

An increase of 0.4 percent in the fuel and lighting materials ¢ 
index was attributable to higher prices for crude petroleum ji), {}, 
California region, for fuel oil, gasoline, and kerosene, together wit}, 
fractionally higher prices for bituminous coal in some areas. 

No changes were reported in prices for metals and metal pro. 
during the month. 

Building materials as a whole dropped 0.1 percent because 
seasonal decline in quotations for sand and gravel and a furth 
crease in rosin. Linseed oil and turpentine continued to rise. 
fractional advances were also reported for some types of lun 
namely, Ponderosa pine boards, maple flooring, and red cedar shin: 

In the chemicals and allied products group, quotations were hivhe 
for stearic acid, nicotine sulfate, caffeine, ergot, and for fertilize, 
materials such as cottonseed meal and superphosphate. 

The furniture market remained firm. 

Average prices for cattle feed advanced 1.8 percent, with linsee 
meal 25 percent higher and bran and middlings 0.3 percent highe: 
Boxboard continued to rise and prices were also higher for laundry 
starch and soap. 

Percentage comparisons of the April 1943 level of wholesale prices 
with March 1943, April 1942, and August 1939, with corresponding 
index numbers, are given in table 1 


Tas ie 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities. 
ipril 1943, with Comparisons for March 1943, April 1942, and August 1939 


[1926 = 100] 
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+5. 1 
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All commodities... 
+18. 6 
+23. 0 
+13.3 
+21.2 
+9. 


+20. 
+3. ¢ 


Farm products 
Grains 
Livestock and poultry. 
Other farm products. . 


t 
Come 


Foods... 
Dairy products. 7 
Cereal products 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meats... ; 
Other foods 


PoOMeem © 
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Hides and leather products 
Shoes... 
Hides and skins 
Leather - 
Other leather products 
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Textile products 
Clothing -._.. 
Cotton goods___. 
Hosiery and underwear_ 
Rayon. . 
Silk... _- 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Other textile products 


! Data not available. 
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Wholesale Prices 


fap & 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
{pr | 1943, with Comparisons for March 1943, April 1942, and August 1939—Con. 
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Metals and metal products 
.gricultural implements 
Farm machinery 
yn and steel 
Motor vehicles 
Nonferrous metals 
Plumbing and heating 


Building materials 
Brick and tile 
Cement 
Lumber ’ 
Paint and paint materials 
Plumbing and heating 
Structural steel 
Other building materials 


hemicals and allied products 
Chemicals 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fertilizer materials 
Mixed fertilizers 
Oils and fats 


Housefurnishing goods 
Furnishings 
Furniture 


Miscellaneous 
Automobile tires and tubes 
Cattle feed 
Paper and pulp 
Rubber, crude 
Other miscellaneous 


Raw materials 

Semimanufactured articles 

Manufactured products 

{ll commodities other than farm prod- 
ucts__ j 

{ll eommodities other than farm prod- 
ucts and foods 





Data not available. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to April 194 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity group: fo, 
selected years from 1926 to 1942, inclusive, and by months | jy 
April 1942 to April 1943, inclusive, are shown in table 2. 

Tasie 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 


[1926 = 100] 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to April 1943 


The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,’’ ““Semimanufactured articles,’ and ‘‘Manufactured 
products” was shown on pages 10 to 12 of Wholesale Prices, Decem)e! 
and Year 1941 (Serial No. R. 1434). 
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Tap & 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities during 
March and April 1943 are shown by the index numbers in table 4. 
These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the month but 
are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week to week. 


Taste 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, March 
and April 1943 


[1926 = 100] 
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Raw materials__- 112.! 112. § 112 112. 111. $ 
Semimanufactured articles 92.9; 93 93 92. 92. ¢ 
Manufactured products -_- - 100. 100. 100. § . 100. 6 
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Trend of Employment and Unemploymon 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR APRIL 1943 


THE total number of employees in nonagricultural establishm:)t< 
in April 1943 was 38,341,000, about 150,000 more than in March nd 
almost two and a half million more than in April 1942. The cain 
during the month was primarily the result of an increase of alnjosi 
100,000 employees in trade and reflects the large spurt in retail buying 
during the Easter season. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Wage-earner employment in all manufacturing industries increased 
4,000 over the month, the smallest monthly increase since January 
1942. In the nondurable-goods group of industries, where a rela- 
tively short workweek had prevailed, wage-earner employment 
declined by 49,000, 


Taste |.—Estimated Number of W age Earners and Indexes of Wage-Earner Employ- 
ment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group ' 


[Subject to revision] 





Estimated numper of wage earners W age-earne! 
(in thousands) dexes (1939 


Industry group ee 


April | March | February April April M 
1943 1943 1943 1942 1943 144 


All manufacturing 3, 71: 13, 709 13, 617 11, 988 167 
Durable goods 8,14 3, O91 7, 989 6, 500 225. 5 
Nondurable goods 5, 56 5, 618 5, 628 | 5, 488 121. 6 

Iron and steel and their products ; ,718 1, 706 1, 569 173 

Electrical machinery. 693 676 520 268. | 

Machinery, except electrical. , , 233 1, 220 | , 048 234.8 

Transportation equipment, except auto- 

mobiles 2, 2, 187 2, 13: ,250 | 1, 405.: 

Automobiles. A. 649 | +4: 429 163. 

Nonferrous metals and their products- 408 410 2 370 177 

Lumber and timber basic products 477 479 | 549 113 

Furniture and finished lumber products 360 364 364 | 387 109. 

Stone, clay, and glass, and products- 359 358 359 | 378 122. 

Textile-mill products rot other fiber 

manufactures ' , 249 | , 268 20: , 303 | 109. : 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- 

ucts ; R86 903 RS 952 112. 
Leather and leather products. -- 346 | 354 | 359 | 386 99. 
Food and kindred products 905 921 | 893 | 105. 
Tobacco manufactures 91 93 93 | 97. 
Paper and allied products__. 313 313 326 117. 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 330 334 331 100. 
Chemicals and allied products -- 740 727 | 722 576 256. 

Products of petroleum and coal. - 122 122 122 125 114. § 

Rubber products - - 185 | 186 185 142 153. : 

Miscellaneous industries 402 397 390 361 164. 1 


ees O-1 he to wee x 
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' The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and pr 
nary data for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security o 
Federal Security Agency and are not comparable with data published in the February 1943 and prec: 
issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Estimates and indexes for the period January 1939 to Nove! 
1942 comparable with the data in the above table are available upon request. 
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Among the nine durable-goods groups, furniture, iron and steel, 
non errous metals, and lumber showed declines in wage-earner employ - 
mel The only sizable increase was in the transportation-equipment 
vroup, a result of the continued expansion in aircraft and shipbuilding. 
ikmployment in this group was 2,230,000, an increase of 53,000 over 
March 1943 and of 980,000 from April 1942. 

Among the nondurable groups, only the chemical group and the 
miscellaneous group, which includes the professional and scientific 
instruments industry, showed increased employment over March. 
Both these groups had scheduled workweeks of approximately 48 
hours in March. 

Employment in both coal-mining industries continued to decline 
because the supply of experienced miners has been exhausted. The 
anthracite-mining industry employed about 5,000 fewer wage earners 
in April 1943 than in April 1942 and 600 less than in Mare h 1943. 
Employment in the bituminous-coal-mining industry was 394,000, 
about 47,000 less than in April of last year and 11,000 less than in 
March. 

Public Employment 


Federal employees in April 1943 totaled 3,058,000, with 74 percent 
in the War and Navy Departments and other war agencies. The 
increase of 33,800 over March, the smallest nonseasonal gain in 18 
months, reflected the influence of the employment-ceiling order of the 
Bureau of the Budget. The order was not applicable, however, to 
part-time, temporary, or construction workers, or to consultants and 
experts. 

From April 1942 the increase in Federal employment amounted to 
almost a million persons (998,000), and since Pearl Harbor, to almost 
a million and a half (1,458,000). The war agencies alone added 
1,069,000 employees during the past year. Although the decline of 
38,800 employees in other agencies was partially the result of reor- 
ganizational shifts, transferring some offices to war agencies, the 
distinction between “‘war’’ and “other” agencies is still not clear-cut 
because of the conversion of many of the “other’”’ agencies to almost 
completely war activities. 

The monthly Federal pay roll, which passed the half billion 
mark in January with the provision of overtime pay, amounted to 
$564,819,000, in April. War-agency pay rolls rose from 58 percent 
in April 1942 to 72 2 percent a year later. 

Of the 4,630 persons dropped in April from the National Youth 
Administration, 440 were from the student work program and 4,190 
from the war production training program. The total personnel 
decline over the year was 267,000. 

The Work Projects Administration cut its personnel and pay rolls 
by 39 percent—from 136,000 to 81,900 for personnel and from 
$10,204,000 to $6,188,000 for pay rolls. The 12-month personnel 
decline was 785,000. The Civilian Conservation Corps carried on 
its curtailed operations with a staff of 207 persons, all of whom were 
supervisory and technical employees. 

Housing, war public works, and shipbuilding and repair projects 
added personnel in April 1943; however, declines on other types of 
projects lowered the number of workers on all Federally financed 
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construction by 21,500. Declines on other types of projects re 
from completing the projects started and because of ade 
of facilities for present needs. Personnel on war-constructio: 
jects accounted for 97 percent of the total (2,465,000) in April 
and for 94 percent of the total (1,640,000) a year ago. Tota 
rolls for Federally financed construction and shipbuilding and r pai EST 
amounted to $535,131,000 in April 1943. maj 
For the regular Federal servic es, data for the legislative and juvicia| and 
services and for force-account employees in the executive service with 
are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics; data for other exec ti: iyo. the ] 
service employees are reported through the Civil Service Commission Jant 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics receives monthly reports on em))loy- Mor 
ment and pay rolls for the various construction projects financed Tl 
wholly or partially by Federal funds directly from the contractors Stat: 
and subcontractors, and for the NY A, WPA, and CCC programs Bure 
from the respective agencies. Bure 
A summary of employment and pay-roll data for the revila; supE 
Federal services, for construction projects financed wholly or part alls mer 
from Federal funds, and for other Federal programs is given in tab) Cens 
men 
Taste 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on Projects pers 
Financed Wholly or Partially From Federal Funds R 
[Subject to revision] Stat 
orap 





Employment Pay rolls 
| 


| 


Service or program TABL 


April | March | April April March 


1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 


Regular Federal services: 
Executive 3, 049, 466 3,015, 760 (2,051, 133 |$562, 639.300 $556, 986,551 $327 
War agencies ? , 262,845 | 2,232,451 |1, 255,941 | 405,879,200 | 400,897,800 | 192 
Other agencies 786, 621 783, 309 825,192 | 156, 760,100 | 156,088,751 | 135, 244 
Judicial 2, 722 2, 583 2, 650 763, 179 716, 152 f 
Legislative 6, 116 6, 119 6, 457 1, 416, 469 1, 417, 046 
Construction projects: rotal 
Financed from regular ederal rota ¢ 
appropriations 4 2, 153, 166 |2, 178, 826 |1, 543,803 | 480, 656, 266 | 459,353,280 278, 125, 2 Momeni 
Var 2, 087, 462 |2, 108, 836 |1, 440,893 | 468, 236,101 | 446, 637,539 | 262, 2% _ ] 
Other 65, 704 69,990 | 102,910 | 12, 420, 165 2, 715, 741 5.9 Mini 
Public housing 93,314 | 86,804 | 42,734] 13,751,506 13,170,165 | 5, ; Vents 
War public works 11, 107 11, 033 6, 640 1, 605, 037 , 457, 580 677, 892 — 
Financed by RFC 207,077 | 209,513 46,385 | 39,117,664 | 40, 082, 388 . . Trede 
War 206,659 | 208, 952 44,890 | 39,037,049 | 39,977, 158 ’ Fine ‘ 
Other. 418 561 1, 495 80, 615 105, 230 I! Feders 
Other programs: oder 
National Youth Administra- ieeuhia 
tion * 79, 151 183, 777 446, 412 3, 473, 194 3, 429, 598 , 809, 909 i Est 
Student work program 06, 987 97, 429 238, 411 814, 737 794, 660 647, 759 as 
War production training im priv 
program 5 2, 164 86, 348 208, 001 2, 658, 457 2, 634, 938 
Work Projects Administration 
projects , 860 135, 934 866, 723 6, 188,093 | 10, 203,770 
War 33, 879 18, 364 305, 579 1, 806, 626 2, 785, 328 OW 
Other , 961 87, 570 561, 144 4, 381, 467 7, 418, 442 37, 294, 512 
Civilian Conservation Corps 207 239 95, 853 45, 339 47, 889 M 
man 


! Includes employees in United States navy yards and on force-account construction who are also in inelr 
under construction projects, and supervisory and technical employees included under NYA, W P. A, and el 2s 
ccc ‘lass 
? Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for p 
nautics, Panama Canal, Office for Emergency Management, Office of Censorship, Office of Price Ad man 
stration, Office of Strategic Services, Board of Economic Warfare, and the Petroleum Coordinator for \\ «! by t 

3 Includes ship construction and repair in United States navy yards and the Federally financed part ()\r : 
of in private shipyards. tion 

‘ Beginning July 1942 the National Youth Administration was considered a training program fo! and 
work, rather than a work-relief program. Value of maintenance is included in the pay-roll data for al i 
1942, but excluded from those for March and April 1943. 

§ Called the out-of-school work program prior to July 1942. 
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DETAILED REPORTS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, MARCH 1943 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


ESTIMATES of civil employees in nonagricultural establishments by 
major groups are given in table 1. W ith the exception of the trade 
and finance-service- tert uate groups, they are not comparable 
with estimates published in the September 1942 or earlier issues of 
the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable figures for the months from 
January 1939 to July 1942 are given in the Oc tober 1942 issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 

The estimates are based on reports of employers to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, on data made available by the 
Bureau of Employment Security of the Social Security Board and the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and on information 
supplied by other Government agencies, such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Civil Service Commission, and the Bureau of the 
Census. They do not include military personnel, emergency employ- 
ment (such as WPA, NYA, and CCC), proprietors or self-employed 
persons, unpaid family workers, and domestics. 

Estimates of employees in nonagricultural establishments by 
States are given each month in the Bureau of Labor Statistics mimeo- 
craphed release on employment and pay rolls. 


laste 1.—Estimates of Employment in Nonagricultural Establishments by Industry 
Division 





Estimated number of workers (in thousands) 


Industry division 
1943 1942 


1943 1943 


Ps 
March February January March 


Total estimated employment ! 38, 184 37. 958 37, 862 35, 411 
Manufacturing -.- 15, 958 5, 851 15, 743 | 13, 859 
Mining 861 867 867 | 933 
Contract construction and Federal force-account con- 

struction - 
lransportation and public utilities 
rrade_. 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous 
Federal, State, and local government 


. 386 , 470 , 625 
3, 456 3, 463 3, 295 
», 291 ), 371 , 711 
4, 270 , 259 , 194 
5, 837 5, 689 . 794 





| Estimates exclude proprietors of unincorporated businesses, self-employed persons, domestics employed 
in private homes, public emergency employees, and personnel in the armed forces. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 152 
manufacturing industries and for 16 nonmanufacturing industries, 
including private building construction, water transportation, and 
class I steam railroads. ‘lhe reports for the first 2 of these groups 
manufacturing and ponmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The figures on water transporta- 
tion are based on estimates prepared by the Maritime Commission, 
and those on class I steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The employment, pay-roll, hours, and earnings figures for manu- 
facturing, mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning cover wage 
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earners only, but the figures for public ut*lities, brokerage, insuy 6, 
and hotels relate to all employees except corporation officer. 4), 
executives, while for trade they relate to all employees excep 
poration officers, exec utives, and other employees whose duti 
mainly supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they 

wage earners and clerical field force. The coverage of the rep 
samples for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges 
approximately 25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyein, 
cleaning, and insurance, to approximately 80 percent for | 
utilities and 90 percent for mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from r 
supplied by representative establishments in the 152 manufact 
industries surveyed. These reports cover more than 65 perce 
the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the cou 
and about 80 percent of the wage earners in the 152 industries coy 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing indu: 
are based on reports of the number of employees and the amou; 
pay rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

The average weekly earnings for individual industries show: 
table 6 are computed by dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reportii 
establishments by the total number of full- and part-time employees 
reported. As not all reporting establishments supply information on 
man-hours, the average hours worked per week and average hour; 
earnings shown in that table are nec ‘essarily based on data furnished 
by a slightly smaller number of reporting firms. Because of variation 
in the size and composition of the reporting sample, the average hours 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings shown 
may not be strictly comparable from month to month. The sample, 
however, is believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually al! in- 
stances to indicate the general movement of earnings and hours ove! 
the period shown. The average weekly hours and hourly earnings 
for the manufacturing groups are weighted arithmetic means of th 
averages for the individual industries, estimated employment being 
used as weights for weekly hours and estimated aggregate hours as 
weights for hourly earnings. The average weekly earnings for these 
groups are now pia, Pcenoe: by multiplying the average W eekly hours by 
the corresponding average hourly earnings, and are not comparable 
with figures published in the November 1942 or earlier issues of the 
Monthly Labor Review. Formerly, weekly earnings for the groups 
were computed by dividing total weekly pay roll by total e mployment, 
without any formal weighting of figures for the component industries. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL INDEXES, AVERAGE HOURS, AND EARNINGS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as average hours worke« 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average we ekly earnings for 
January, February, and March 1943, where available, are present 
in tables 3, 5 and 6. 

The revised manufacturing indexes and aggregates in table- 
and 3 are not comparable with the indexes published in the Novem! 
1942 or earlier issues of the Monthly Labor Review, as a result 
changes in definitions, a change in the index base period, and ad)! 
ments in levels. Revised figures for the major manufacturing gro 
are available in mimeographed form by months from January 1! 
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through October 1942 and for individual manufacturing ind) s;;;,. 
from January 1939 through August 1942. 

The figures relating to all manufacturing industries combin |, {, 
the durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, and to the ajor 
industry groups, have been adjusted to conform to levels ind -9;., 
by final 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter o| 1949 
released by the Bureau of Employment Security of the F leral 
Security Agency. The Bureau of Employment Security data rei erred 
to are (a) employment totals reported by employers under State 
unemployment-compensation programs, and (6) estimates of tho 
number of employees not reported under the programs of some of 
these States, which do not cover small establishments. The latte; 
estimates were obtained from tabulations prepared by the Bureay of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, which obtains reports from 4]! 
employers regardless of size of establishment. 

Not all industries in each major industry group are represented jn 
the tables, since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bureay. 
and others cannot be shown because of their close relationship to 
the war program. Furthermore, no attempt has been made to allo- 
cate among the separate industries the adjustment to unemploy ment- 
compensation data. Hence, the estimates for individual industries 
within a group will not in general add to the total estimate for that group. 


TaBLe 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries 





Number of wage earners (in thousand 





Industry 2 
March | February) January 
1943 1943 | 1943 





All manufacturing - - - -. ee . .-.-}| 13, 709 | 13, 617 | 13, 503 
7, 989 


Durable goods. -.-_...-.. eel i eran ak 8, 091 7, 875 
Nondurable goods.........--- . eee _5, 618 5, | 5,628 


Durable goods 


Iron and steel and their products - - aati ; 718 | 1,706 1, 693 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills : 521. 
Steel castings -- ee A 8 ov 82. 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 19. 
Tin cans and other tinware__- 27. 
Wire drawn from purchased rods. 35. 
Wirework__. 32. 
Cutlery and edge tools _ _- 21. 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saw rs) - 27. 
Hardware SN Ce , 42. 
Plumbers’ supplies... 22 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not elsewhere 

classified . 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings. 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing ena | 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork... ...____| 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim_.. 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets . 
Forgings, iron and steel. 
Wrought pipes, welded and heav y riveted __ 
Screw-machine products and wood screws... 
Steel, barrels, kegs, and drums ate 





OWrWWewDe oo 


52. 
57. 
79. 
67. 
11. 
27. 
39. 
23. 
4s. 

6. 


ASVPaanaoco~ ew SOOCnwewmoowaer 
eR? 2g ao 2s. a) 


Electrical machinery...............-.- 661 
Machinery, except electrical sibou ” : : 1, 202 
Machinery and machine- shop products —— ; J ideint 7 468. 
Tractors. ___. “ 48. 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors......... 31. 
Textile machinery _- 29. 
Pumps and pumping equipment. ala es 70. 
> SRS eR ee ee ee ee . 11. 
Cash registers, adding and caleulating machines _._...___-- 33. 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic. ..____- 11. 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_._.. 11. 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment -_-_. 48. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tan. & 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 












—_—— 


Number of wage earners (in thousands) 

















Industry ? 





March | February) January | March 
1943 1943 1943 1942 

































Durable goods—Continued 






portation equipment, except automobiles 


ans 2, 132 
fotorcycles, bicycles, and parts_..._.___.___. j sien 10.0 { 


¥.8 9. 5 | 10. 4 









642 





iobiles 






Nonferrous metals and their products -- 410 | 412 408 373 








rimary smelting and refining - - : = ‘ 43.2 42.9 2.4 35.2 
Clocks and watches. : : 25. 3 26. 1 25.8 26. 6 
ewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings 16.7 16.8 16, 7 18.3 

silverware and plated ware_______- & Tae 11.7 11.5 11.4 13.6 
Lighting equipment-___.___- : 23. 0 22. 6 22. 1 24.6 
Sheet-metal work__..___- 28. § 9.5 









umber and timber basic products 
Sawmills and logging camps.-: 261. 6 
Planing and plywood mills 2 | 






nwo 
te 
x 
—_— 
= 4 
= 
or ho 


305. 9 






Furniture and finished lumber products.__-_- 






_ 
~ 
=< 
oS 
oe 
pees 
— 








Mattresses and bedsprings_-_- - a “17.7 : 7 
Furniture. -_- ae 170. 5 | 169. 6 168. 0 186. 0 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar RS a? ing 30.7 | 31.3 31.0 32.0 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods......._....._.--- 12.4 | 12 12.2 12.7 
Wood preserving__ TE EE ; <_— 10. 6 10. 6 11.0 13. 1 
Wood, turned and shaped ._- pike bibibtdtibectnmdbemekirs . .3 22. 1 









Stone, clay, and glass products... -.-- a ‘ 
Glass_. l= ES ee 85. 6 84. 6 82.9 | 87.9 
Glass products made from purchased glass. iigiseswe 11.8 12.1| @ 12.0 12.9 
Cement... ‘ 2 feedlbatdmetiee dado - 25. 1 25. 8 27.4 | 27.7 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta ARES. 4 Se pai 52.0 53.5 55.8 65. 4 
co ee : 44.9 | 44.6 44.7 | 45.4 
nad tind dak tellin sbdugnendaanses o- 4.4 | 4.3 4.5 | 5.3 
Wallboard, “plaster (except gypsum), and mineral wool 11.4 11.4 11.2 10.4 
Lime 4 eed COREE EN A I ee ae 9.4 9.6 9.6 11.1 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products soe diadialiac ania 12. 5 | 12. 2 12.6 14.2 
Abrasive wheels ______- aS SRS ‘ 22.2 22. 0 21.5 15.2 
CR RD, Te Ee homeouta 22. 2 22. 1 22. 2 21.8 






Nondurable goods 







Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures : 2 F , 2s 
Cotton manufactures, parieutt small wares__._. me 499. 9 502. 3 503. 7 503. 0 
Cotton small wares__...._- (a St frees pes 17.0 | 17.0 | 17.3 17.8 
Silk and rayon goods. ___. 98.1 | 97.9 97.8 103. 4 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except d ‘dy eing and fin- 

A a a 2 alte eS Sl ee 174.4 175.3 175.9 178.6 
sao ab detaancsodanna Fe lh 121.7 122. 6 122. 6 135. 2 
Knitted cloth...__.-_. ville —_ : 12.1 12.0 11.9 12.3 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves te ; ; 32.6 32.0 31.0 | 31.8 
Knitted underwear. 43.8 44.5 44.6 45.4 
Dyeing and finishing ‘textiles, including woolen and wor- 

EE eer pecedsnataneutie 71.3 72.4 72.0 72.9 
Carpets and rugs, wool............-........-.__----__-. 24.0 | 24.0 23.8 25.2 
Hats, fur-felt _____- Se ih Re cn ce EE 10.2 10.0 10.0 11.8 
Jute goods (except es SFE ae eae ‘ as 4.1 4.1 4.1 4.2 
Cordage and twine_--__---- cabs puntnghibtibinn «wad 17.2 | 16.7 16.4 16.9 











Apparel and other finished textile astern uadeoante 





Men’s clothing. --_- jaindidipebednads te 241.8 239.8 236. 5 259. 3 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear............_..- ba . 62. 6 63.0 63.5 | 71.6 
Underwear and neckwear.- S crutaandhaneieeniaigiiapees 12.7 12.5 11.9 | 14.7 
ll TE TR TE SE IE RNS 2 aa 18. 6 18. 6 17.7 17.8 
Women’s clothing_- Sa males A ; aa 253.3 252. 0 247.8 | 277.1 
Corsets and allied garments eile siinn cinlediablligeiie ‘ 17.2 17.2 7.1 19.7 
ea 8. ae cebiedsous siectnd 23.3 22.8 20.1 | 26.5 
ES Aa ag or ‘ in 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.7 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads... ---------- 18.4 18.2 18, 2 17.5 . 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc__- 15.2 15.4 15.7 12.3 
SE a Se 16.0 16. 2 16.8 15.2 










Leather and leather products................-.-.. ; 
ES Sn senien 48.7 49.2 49.8 | 53.4 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings... _-___ adele 18.7 18.7 18.9 | 2.3 
en iss. eens oe Beary 197.2 200. 6 202. 2 224. 6 
Leather gloves and mittens............-.._.-__- E 14.9 14.9 14.9 14.2 
Trunks and suitcases............-...--- a" j 14.4 14.5 14.3 | 14.6 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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d 
| Number of wage earners (in the an, 








Industry ? _ a 
March | February! January 
1943 | 1943 1943 


Nondurable goods—Continued 


Food and kindred products. . _. 
Slaughtering and meat packing_. 
Butter - . , Hake dein 
Condensed and evaporated milk. - 
Ice cream oe AS ae 
Flour . eee Ss hel 
Feeds, prepared_..........- 
Cereal preparations. 

Baking Ea 
Sugar refining, cane 
Sugar, beet._........ 
Confectionery -- 
Beverages, nonalcoholic. - 
Malt liquors m=! 
Canning and preserving 


— © 
rm 
x 
= 


Ee SEoRBERSS 


to 


~ — ho 
ee en ee 


* 


CAM OAOC KR WOWNHQ+ 
CHMONONOHOHK MOOD 


~I & bo 
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Tobacco manufactures...____- 
ES 
| SA Sts i 5 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 


x88 


Paper and allied products NS ES Ee eA 
Paper and pulp. -_. 
Paper goods, not else 
Envelopes. -............ 
Paper bags.........- 
Paper boxes__._...- ; 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Newspapers and periodicals___..._- 
Book —_, Ba eS a ee 
Lithographing _ _-- Spee 
Bookbinding 


Chemicals and allied products 
«OU UN ee ee 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides _ _ 
Perfumes and cosmetics........._.-. 
Soaps. - dapat tte lain tae bier a eeles 
Rayon and allied products... __- 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified . 
Compressed and liquefied gases 
Cottonseed oil]........,..__. 
Fertilizers 


CO em OFC Gr Cr © 
Cor nwnwouqa- 


Products of petroleum and coal. _. 
Petroleum refining. .._____. 
Coke and byproducts 
Paving materials 
Roofing materials 


ache ; . 81. 
Rubber boots and shoes. wus 4 22. 
Rubber goods, other_........__. so eiiaetiareaiie ; 72. 


Miscellaneous industries_.__......_____. a ee ee Ne ee 390. 
Photographic apparatus.........___- b- SERP 9 | 27.1 
Pianos, organs, and parts_._.____- <z . 9.4 ’ 
Games, toys, and dolls_________- .0 | 14.7 14. 
Buttons... __.._. sf sau a ee Balen ; 11.6 | iL. 6 





' Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data 


for the second quarter of 1942, made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Securit) 


Agency, and are not comparable with data in issues of the Monthly Labor Review prior to March 1|\4 


Comparable series for earlier months are available upon request. Estimates for individual industri: 
have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Securi! 
Agency data. For this reason, together with the fact that this Bureau has not prepared estimates for cer 
tain industries, and does not publish wage earners in war industries, the sum of the individual indust: 
estimates will not agree with totals shown for the major industry groups. 

? Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by authorized ven 
cies upon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding engines; alloying; aluminum manufact |:'°* 
ammunition; cars, electric- and steam-railroad; communication equipment; electrical equipment; en 
and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; fire extinguishers; firearms; fireworks; locomotives; ma: 
tool accessories; machine tools; optical instruments and ophthalmic goods; professional and sci 
instruments and fire-control equipment; radios and phonographs; and shipbuilding. 
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3.—Indexes of Wage.Barner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll in 
Manufacturing Industries ' 
[1939 average = 100) 















Indexes of wage-earner Indexes of wage-earner 
employment pay roll 







Industry ? : _ — 
Feb. I .| Feb. | Jan. 
1943 1943 | 1943 1942 | 1943 1943 | 1943 1942 

















































+ i) nufacturing R 167.3 166. 2| 164.8) 144.3) 304.4; 297.2) 290.9) 215.1 
‘ wrable goods _......----| 224.1) 221.2) 218.1) 175.8) 420.4) 409.9) 399.8) 276.2 
ri ‘ Nondurable goods. _-_-_. Sia = 122. 6; 122.9; 122.9 119.4) 191.0, 187.0) 184.5) 155.4 
+ Durable goods 

- n and steel and their products. a 173. 3} 172.1) 170.7) 156.9) 295.9] 288.9) 283.5) 226.6 
Bl ast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 134.7) 134.9) 134.3) 140.0) 215.3) 211.8) 208.8) 189.8 
. steel castings chi docducena 280.8) 279.1) 275.6) 232.4) 495.4) 475.8) 463.6) 354.8 
: Cast-iron pipe and fittings....._____- 108.0) 112.1) 117.5) 132.6) 186.1/ 183.3) 189.5) 193.6 
lin cans and other tinware_- é 90.9) 90.2) 87.6) 120.3) 138.3 134.7) 129.6) 148.6 
Wire drawn from purchased rods : 167.8, 164.2) 160.6) 139.2) 259.1) 252.6 243.4) 181.6 
Wirework , ‘ 107.9 105.6; 105.8! 109.0) 195.6) 187.7) 185.7) 152.0 
Cutlery and edge tools... 141.7} 138.3) 138.3) 144.3) 272.8) 265.4) 268.4) 215.1 

Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
saws) poe : el irae all 184.0 181.6) 179.0) 179.4 326.3) 313.5) 324.5) 280.6 
Hardware - oe ps 123.0) 120.2 8.7) 135. 7} 229.2) 223.3) 215.3) 209.5 
Plumbers’ supplies 95.8) 94.1) 92.5) 114.9) 160.7) 152.4) 149.6) 147.5 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not 
elsewhere classified 115. 4) 113.1) 113.0) 107.3) 189.8) 184.1) 181.3) 138.9 

Steam and hot-water heating ‘apparatus and 
steam fittings 193. 9} 192.9) 189.3) 162.7; 339.1) 336.2) 312.5) 261.2 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing __ _| 154.3) 149.0) 143.1) 140.1) 278.2) 262.9) 255.9; 201.4 
- Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork_|. 193.9) 193.4) 189.7) 159.4) 334.0 323.5) 308.6) 232.7 
~ Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim____| 153.5) 153.2) 143. 4) 137.0) 258.1) 256.0) 240.5) 176.4 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 3_- _..--| 199.7) 196.1; 190.3) 167.9) 355.4) 344.7) 332.6) 253.4 
Forgings, iron and steel 263. 4) 258.9) 254.5) 214.8) 502.8 49F.0) 478.4) 347.9 
Wrought pipes, welded and heavy rive — 294. 4! 288.9) 275.7) 162.6) 586.9) 579.0) 528.7) 242.3 
Serew-machine products and wood screws 291. 6; 293.0) 288.3) 243.2) 545.0) 532.8) 519.3) 389.5 
Steel, barrels, kegs, and drums ....---| 107.9} 112.6} 112.9) 146. 2) 197. 5} 202.6) 186.7) 220.8 






_— 
te 
= 
-7) 
n~ 


453.7) 441.6) 427 


_ 
— 
— 
to 


Electrical machinery. _ _- Se rae ee 267.4) 260.8) 255. 





Machinery, except electrical i . 233.3) 230.8) 227.5) 194.6) 417.7) 410.0) 400.2) 307.8 

: Machinery and machine-shop products. ian 238.7) 235.5) 231.7) 193.3) 421.5) 413.4) 402.1) 300.6 
‘ Tractors 157.6) 155.0) 154.2) 141.1) 241.5) 238.8) 224.7) 184.0 
- Agricultural machinery, excluding t tractors_ 123.9) 119.7) 113.9} 136.4) 228.0) 215.4) 195.5) 190.0 
Textile machinery ae .| 132.7} 133.3) 132.9) 143.2) 229.3) 225.7) 229.7 215.8 

Pumps and pumping equipment._ taba 307. 4) 209. 2} 292.6) 245.9) 614.2) 601.8) 580.7) 453.0 
Typewriters 73.5) 71.1) 68.0) 116.7) 139.9) 131.7) 126.0) 172.1 

Cash registers, adding and calculating machines_| 170.0! 169.9) 169.0) 139.4) 317.6! 306.8) 304.9) 212.8 





Washing machines, wringers and driers, do- 





mestic ; bac 162.6) 159.8) 148.5) 109.0) 267.5) 269.9) 246.8) 154.8 
Sewing machines. domestic and industrial __- 136. 4) 140.7) 141.9} 139.2) 269.1) 277.1) 267.8) 251.0 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment -_. 149.0} 145.1) 137.7} 112.6) 249.8) 236.5) 220.2) 153.8 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles -- 1378. 1/1343. 1|1302, 2) 721. 4 2583. 3/2486. 5/2406. 0 1237.0 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts... _--..--- 143.1) 141.2) 136.1) 148.5) 254.0) 249.3) 242.5) 210.4 
4; 159.5) 156.7) 104. 7| 283.9) 282.2) 277.9) 167.4 





ta ’ hetetesaied a 161. 














Nonferrous metals and their products ...........-- 178. 8| 179.6) 178.1) 162.8) 312.1) 308.6) 305.8) 237.5 
Primary smelting and refining...._..._..--- 156. 3) 155.1) 153.6) 127.4) 252.0) 244.9) 239.2) 170.3 
Clocks and watches ‘ 124. 7) 128.7) 127.1) 131.0} 237.6) 240.3) 238.6) 204.8 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings. -| 115.9) 116.1) 115.9) 126.8, 177.4) 175.0) 173.7) 157.7 
Silverware and plated ware___......-..-.---- 96.8) 94.9) 93.9) 112.1) 159.7) 154.9) 151.4) 153.1 
Lighting equipment. _-_-------- ah odiwdieinms 112. 3} 110. 5| 107.8) 120. 4/ 189.2) 186.8) 183.6) 165.4 
a SSS ee ..| 154.0) 156.9) 157.2) 150.1) 274.2) 263.8) 264.1) 216.1 

Lumber and timber basic products -------- , _ | 114.0} 113.8) 116.3) 129.7) 179.4) 173.7) 166.9) 165.6 
Sawmills and logging camps--_- ee | 90.8) 90.4) 92.4) 106.2) 143.5) 138.7) 130.9) 137.1 
Planing and plywood mills-_-__---.-.._--- oe 113.2) 114.0} 114.9) 119.3) 171. 4) 166. 5) 167.2) 145.4 

Furniture and finished lumber products. --------.-- 111.0) 111.0) 110.2) 121.1) 175.2) 171.8) 165.9) 161.7 
Mattresses and bedsprings___-_------- ae 96.4, 95.0) 91.4) 118.3) 143.8) 136.5) 131.4 152.1 4 
Furniture. ai 107. 1| 106.6) 105.5) 116.9) 169.5) 165.6; 159.6, 156.7 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar. Sinaia _.| 121.1) 123.3) 122.1) 126.1) 198. 5; 195.8) 194.7) 176.2 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods 5 99.8; 99.0) 97.9) 102.4) 146.9) 147.6) 142.7) 129.4 
Wood preserving er 94.3) 94.1) 98.2) 116.4) 161.7) 163.6) 152.2) 163.7 
Wood, turned and shaped - pahies em 101. 5| 102.1) 104.1) 118.6, 164.5) 163.4) 158.7) 157.7 

Stone, clay, and glass products. .---_-......--.--- ‘ 122.0) 122.4) 123.2) 127.3) 181.9) 179.2) 178.5) 162.2 
Glass. _.-| 122.5) 121.1) 118.7) 125.9) 175.6, 173.6) 168.3) 159.4 
Glass products m made from 1 purchased glass. _..-| 117.8) 120.8) 120. 2) 129.0) 163.8) 164.4; 160.8) 155.2 
Cement - Be a - _| 105. 2) 108.5) 115.0) 116.4) 137.0) 138.7, 149.9) 141.8 






See footnotes at end of table. 
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Indexes of wage-earner | Indexes of wag: 
employment pay rol! 


Industry ? . 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Mar.| Mar.| Feb. | Jan 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 104 


Durable goods—Continued 


Ston, clay, and glass pee sate~-Continmes, 
Srie k, tile, and terra cotta______-- 
Pottery and related products 
Gypsum ___. 
Wallboard, plaster ‘(except gy psum), and min- | 
eral wool 
Lime 
Marble, granite, slate, and other T products aah 
Abrasive wheels... ; 
Asbestos products... 


Nondurable asad 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures. _. 
Cotton manufactures, except small wares 
Cotton small wares we 
Silk and rayon goods , 

Woolen and worsted manufactures, except ‘dye- 
ing and finishing - - -- 

Hosiery 

Knitted cloth__- 

Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 

Knitted underwear. 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, including \ woolen 
and worsted. : 
Carpets and rugs, wool 

Hats, fur-felt amnion 

Jute goods (except felts)... 

Cordage and twine 


25 ake 


Chemica 
Pain 
Dru 
Perf 
Soar 
Ray 
Che’ 
Con 
Cott 
Fert 


— 


OS DMAP Wwe 


NSD Mow 


AArmw 


Product 
Pett 
Cok 
Pav 
Roo 


~ 
~— 


= @ 


~I 


Rubber 


~ 


AIO bo 
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Apparel and other finished textile aime ll 
Men’s clothing Rt nied 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Underwear and neck wear 
Work shirts 
Women’s clothing 
Corsets and allied garments 
Millinery re 
Handkerchiefs 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads Pe : 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc_- 
Textile bags pa he ae 


nwo! 
ass oO _ ONT 


WUIDBMOK WISH NWO OKSO-; 
AWIPSHOBWAOe WOH ee 


Om S rt S 9 © 0 to Oren 
MOSH OCNWWOoD 2 
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Leather and leather products. __- 
Leather 
Boot and shoe cut stock ané findings... 
Boots and shoes =<" 


NWP ROOD KWWIDDUNWhDOem 


ed 


W oro - «1 ¢ 


Troaks and suitenses CPI at & 


_NBWOBNS AIMBOUwNw 


~ 


oO We We © +1 +31 © 


Food and kindred products 
Slaughtering and meat packing_- 
Butter 
Condensed and ev aporated milk. 
Ice cream. ele ie tam 
Flour_. ey: 99. 
Feeds, prepared - wnaihiieae 117. 


Cereal preparations DS chanieaia pieces . 4) 131.9) 4] 121. 
Baking. a plies ; . 1) 109.2 103. 


Sugar refining, > a ake .0| 89.6 7. 
Sugar, beet ; in PEERS AS 4 i 2) 47.9) 37. 0| 
Confectionery - -_- : 9 117.1 11 2 
Beverages, nonalcoholic. ___-_- a . 3) 111.8 | 103.8 
Malt liquors ag : tin teielicled 7.9} 114.9) 112. | 106.4 
Canning and preserving _ - = ited ' 67.0 .5) 64.4 


132. 
107. 
133. 

91. 


PO PMOOWHD 


HES 
mou 


Tr NW Oww ea 
PNARMW OR2SODSS 


er ORIENT 
— 
eR 
ao 


09 i i OH 


GO a OO 


| 

Tobacco manufactures. rae . 9) 100.2 4) 101.3) 
Cigarettes. " . 2) 120.6 . 5) 102. 1) 
Cigars_. . 8) 90.4 0) 103.6 


Cc — ing and smoking tobacco and snuff... . 94.2 .1) 8A, 7 


i 
“oo 





Paper and allied products : .0) 117.8 . 6} 123, 2) 
Paper and pulp... : .9 109.3 120. 1) 
Paper goods, not elsewhere classified __ oI .1/ 132.0 | 124. 0 
Envelopes . 4) 118.3 | 117.9) 

Paper bags. _......... 7 .5) 111.1 9! 130.3) . 
Paper boxes ___._..-| 118.8} 116. 5| 113.5} 116.6) 171.8) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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: 3.—Indexes of Wese Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll in 
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Indexes of wage-earner | 











Indexes of wage-earner 











employment pay roll 
Industry 2 ee : % loys Wie ER PEER Soe eae 
| Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Mar.| Mar.! Feb. | Jan. | Mar. 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 

N endurabie goods—C ontinued 
| } 
g, publishing and allied cmernen 101. 8} 103. 0| 102. 2) 101.7] 121.9) 122.5 121. 8| 112.5 
N wspapers and periodicals. we | 94.9) 95.4) 96.3) 99.2 108. 2| 107.3} 107.2) 106.4 
ee istiksshetny al abetaniinks. - 104. 7} 107.0} 104.9} 101.3} 129.6) 131.0) 129.9) 113.0 
(Ep conten 2 Ra 93.4| 95.3] 95.3| 98.2] 119.2 112. 3} 112.8] 107.8 
I sah ckcidndie nthe bonaigieackes | 112.6) 111.0) 107.8) 109.3) 167.6) 163. 3) ies 143. 5 
Chemicals and allied products_____._.__- | 252.2} 250.3) 248.0) 191.1) 407.6) 399.2) 391.2) 263.4 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_.__- | 102.7) 103. 5) 103, 2) 115.0) 141. 4) 140. 2) 137.0| 141.8 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 158.8) 156.0} 153.6) 132.6} 220.4) 212.2) 202.8) 157.3 
Perfumes and cosmetics... .__._- | 107. 2) 101.3} 96.9) 100, 5) 138.6 131. 6} 128.0) 115.2 
DOR iieancceccscccowsessse--2--.-- | 99.4) 100.0) 101.3) 111.9) 141.7} 142.9) 137.6] 137.3 
Rayon and allied products. ae | 106.8) 106.1] 105.8) 107.8) 154.1] 150. 5} 149. 0| 141.2 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified _- 161.7) 161.3) 159.8) 157.4) 255.4) 250.0) 247.2) 206.7 
Compressed and d liquefied gases 162. 4! 161. 5| 159.7 154. 8) 258 0| 249.6] 239.3] 2121 
Cottonseed oil 116.9} 128.4! 138.0) 102.6 180. 9) 198. 4; 218.7) 126.6 
ica ctichinkdpiinintdipees 158.6) 138.2) 114. 5) 156. 7| anni 223.7) 184.6} 208.8 
Products of petroleum and coal 115. 6] 115. 2) 116.0 117.5) 167.7} 165.3) 162.8) 145.4 
Petroleum refining -. - -_- 107. 5} 106.4} 106, 3} 107.8) 155.3} 152. 2) 149.3} 132.9 
Coke and byproducts. 116.6} 118.0} 119.0} 120.2} 170.2) 168.8) 167.8] 153.0 
Paving materials -_- pila 53.3) 55.2) 56.3) 86.9) 81.6) 81.4) 84.1) 114.1 
Roofing materials_..._____- 117.7; 118.5 124.1) 124.7! 172.7) 178.3) 176.5} 153.6 
Rubber products ----- 153.8} 152.8) 151.6) ne 246. 2) 238.3) 234.6) 156. 5 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 153.0) 150.7) 150.0) 107. 0) 239.7) 228.9) 226.6) 135.5 
Rubber boots and shoes. --- 146.3) 149.6) 148.3) 128.4] 239.2) 240.8) 240.7) 170.7 
Rubber goods, other 139. 9} 139.1) 137. 4) 06 224. 9) 219. 9} 212.4) 171.6 
| 

Miscellaneous industries_.____- 162. 1! 159.5) 157.0) 145.4 281. 4| 70.6 263. 1| 195.8 
Photographic apparatus ____- 161.3) 156.7) 152.4) 131.3) 250.6) 241.2) 230.9) 175.5 
Pianos, organs, and parts_. 125. 3} 122.9) 118.3) 107.8) 229.0) 226. 1} 211.0) 127.8 
Games, toys, and dolls._.._- 80. 5} 78.5) 75. 2| 122.8) 139.7) 133.6) 123.9) 157.8 
Buttons ; 103. 1) 105. 4! 105.9} 122.8) 172.3! 172.0) 174.2) 171.4 





1 Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary 


the second quarter of 1942, 


data for 


made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 


Agency, and are not comparable with data in issues of the Monthly Labor Review prior to March 1943. 
Comparable series for earlier months are available upon request. 
been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency 


data. 


Indexes for individual industries have 


? Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by authorized agencies 
upon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding engines; alloying; aluminum manufactures; 
ummunition; cars, electric- and steam-railroad; communication equipment; electrical equipment; engines 
and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; fire extinguishers; firearms; fireworks; locomotives; machine-tool 
accessories; machine tools; optical instruments and ophthalmic goods; 
ments and fire-control equipment; radios and phonographs; and shipbuilding. 

' Revisions have been made as follows: Bolts, nuts, washers and rivets — November and December 1942 


rofessional and scientific instru- 


pay-roll indexes to 307.2 and 319.4, respectively.. 


Taste 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 














Number of wage earners (in thousands) 
Industry | | 
March | February | January | March 
1943 1943 1943 | i942 

Anthracite mining - - 74.0 | 74.1 69.1 | 79. 6 

Bituminous-coal mining. 405 409 414 | 442 

Metalliferous mining------. . 100 | 101 101 112 
a as ae sem omen a 32.0 31.7 31.6 29.0 
in RS 33. 0 33. 3 33. 3 33. 2 
Lead and tinc........-... 19. 5 19.7 | 19. 8 | 19. 6 
Gold and silver - 8.4 8.6 8.9 | 23. 8 
Miscellaneous metal mining .___. ----------- el 7.1 | 7.4 7.5 | 6.0 

Ne eo. conn. ceececbenecsocaseanewen 337 336 329 | 328 

NE AR eee a a See 265 268 269 254 
SLI EALE S OE EE TEE 78. 4 | 76. 4 75.5 76. 2 

Class I steam railroads?............-.-.-.------------- | 23m | 1313 1,319 | 1,190 








! Data include salaried personnel. 


? Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. Data includes salaried personnel. 
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TasBie 5. 


[1939 average= 100] ! 


-Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected 
Industries 


Nonmanu fac 





Industry 


Coal mining: 
Anthracite __. 
Bituminous... 
Metalliferous mining _- 
Iron 
Copper 
Lead and zinc 
Gold and silver 
M iscellaneous 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
Crude-petroleum production 2 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph _ __. 
Electric light and power. 
Street railways and busses 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade. 
Food 
General merchandising 
Apparel 
Furniture and house furnishings 
Automotive 
Lumber and building materials 
Hotels (year-round) 3_. 
Power laundries 
Dyeing and cleaning 
Class I steam railroads ‘ 


Employment indexes 


Mar. 


1943 


Or de De 


-~ 


111. 
108. 
69. 
61. 
89. 
104. 
117. 
116. 
134. 


$ iS + 
Sin di pwd botbines ap ahaa -wOwWeO 


Pay-r 


oll index 





Feb. 
1943 | 
| 


on we oOo r em 








106. 
108. 
103. 
69. 
61. 
89. 
104. 
118. 
113. 2 
132.9 | 
110. 2 | 


3 

a 

.8 | 
.6 

.3 | 
3 | 
8 | 
1 | 
5 | 
4) 
2) 
2 | 
5 | 


Jan. | 
1943 | 





7¢ a9 & . 
- 
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112. 
104. 
70. 
62.3 
90. 1 
102. 0 
119. 2 
111.8 
133. 6 | 
100. 8 


“Ie 


Mar. 
1942 
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WHOA Hoa wa7 


PSSaSnoorishar sas 
CO WN OCRUNDWOAACODWED 


Feb 
1943 


112. 
131. 
145. 
143. 

(5) 
257 


DPN NWAOCOCwW HK OWW*I10 


Jan 
1943 


SSR on 


“Im 1000 ww 
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DON ort 


yo- -10b 


Go Oh * bh 


8 | 


Machit 
Me 
En 
Agi 


Transp 
biles 


Water transportation ¢__. is ol 117.0 | 





! Mimeographed report showing revised data (1939= 100) January 1939-November 1942, for each indus 
available on request. 
2 Does not include well drilling or rig building. 
— include salaried personnel. Cash payments only; additional value of board, 
ciudec 
* Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


5 Not available. 
6 Based on estimates prepared by the U. S. Maritime Commission covering employment on steam and 


motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trade only. 


room, tips not 


Data include salaried personnel. 


Tasre 6.—Hours and Earnings in Specified Months 
MANUFACTURING 





Average hourly 


Average weekly | 
earnings 


hours ! 


Average weekly 
earnings ! 


Jan. | Mar. | Feb. 
1943 | 19432 | 1943 ? 


| Cents| Cents Cent 
44.2) 93.4) 92.4) | 
45.9} 103.0) 102.0 
41. 8) 78.2) 77.4 





Industry 
Jan 


1943 


Feb. 
19432 


Mar. 
1943? 


Jan. 
1943 


Feb. 
19432 





$41. 12 
79) 47.12 


All manufacturing | 
| 33. 24) 3 32. 51 


Durable goods..........__- 
Nondurable goods... _. 


Durable goods | 
45. 0) 


41.9 
45.7) 
43. 1| 
42.9) 
47. 2) 
46. ’ 
48.4 
48. 5) 
45.9 
1.5 


45. 9) 


Bes 
oe 
Bae 
Conu 











x 


Iron and steel and their products 
ar * ensnennens steel works, and rolling 


on 
~ 





— 
=I 


Sees sanee: 


& 8S2S A28SS=s 8 


SS Snyrem 


m 

Steel castings 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Wirework___. 

Cutlery and edge tools 34 

Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, | 
files, and saws)........-_.. 

Hard ware 

Plumbers’ supplies. 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment. 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus | 
and steam fittings 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Trend of Employment and Unemployment 


Tasie 6.—Hours and Earnings in Specified Months—Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry , % : PT ee el Sax hace Ueeatanieak ae 


Mar.) Feb. | Jan. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. 
19432/ 19432); 1943 19432 19432, 1943 | 19432 19432) 1943 


Durable goods—C continued 


Iron and steel and their products—Continued. 

Stamped and enameled ware and galvan- 
izing } Leak $42. 92 $41. 98 $42. 55 

Fabricated structural and ornamental 
metalwork .47| 46.09) 44. 84 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 4 5.15) 44.89) 44.49 
Forgings, iron and steel 57. 57| 57.66) 56. 68 


Firearms . ; ..| 57.07) 56.32) 57 


Ii SD 


a 


Electrical machinery . 89) 44.51) 44.7 
Electrical equipment .77| 47. 55) 46. 97 
Radios and phonographs 38. 62) 39.18) 38.6 
Communication equipment 38. 67) 38.99) 39. ¢ 


ena 


to 


Machinery except electrical 51. 48) 51.09 50. 6 
Machinery and machine-shop produc ts 50. 37) 50.09) 49 
Engines and turbines 56. 83) 57. 57 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors 9.01) 47.62) 45 
Tractors ; ~ 50. 89) 51.60) 48 
Machine tools , ‘ 54. 10) 52.86) 53. 25 
Textile machinery . . 13) 43. 24) 44. 
Typewriters - - 5.75) 44. 50) 44. 5: 
Cash register, adding and calculating 

machines _ - " : ; 56.81) 54.83) 55. 


wow 


- OO > wm DO 


Transportation equipment, except automo- 
biles re 7 » or ¢ 53. & 53. 65 
Locomotives er : 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad }. 78) 48. 54) 44. 
Aireraft and parts, excluding aircraft 
engines at : ‘ ). 99) 47. 

Aircraft engines ; 
Shipbuilding and boat building 


Automobiles _- 


Nonferrous metals and their products 

Primary smelting and refining 

Alloying; and rolling and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals, except aluminum. 

Clocks and watches... 

Jewelry (precious me tals) and jewelers’ 
findings . od : 

Silverware and plated ware 

Lighting equipment 5 ee 

Aluminum manufactures 


D bo 


Lumber and timber basic products 
Sawmills and logging camps ---. 
Planing and plywood mills__-_ 


ook or Go ~1 Go 
Pry SIN oO 
- to © or, on 
AI-oS CO} 


ee 


Furniture and finished lumber products - -..-- 
Purmmere *_............ : ci beréadtil 


a) 


os - 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta_ : 

Pottery and related products _ _- 

Marble, granite, slate, and other t products. 33. 3 
Asbestos products 43 


oronneoc on 
SAK NaOO wo 
eSwowmeoat on 


— Or © “3 be 


a 


Nondurable goods 
fgg products and other fiber manu- 


= 
cs 


Cotton manufactures, except smal! wares - 

Cotton small wares aoe 

Silk and rayon goods : 

Woolen and worsted manufactures, ene 
dyeing and omnes 

Hosiery 4. _- , 

Knitted cloth_ 


SSE SES 
who Cow 


SIAw 
SNS 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe 6.—Hours and Earnings in Specified Months—Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Average weekly 
earnings ! 


Average weekly | 
hours ! 


Average f 
earning 





Industry . 
| Mar. 
19432 


Feb. | | Jan. 
1943 


Mar. 
19437 | 19432, 


Feb 
1943 


Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 
| 19438 | 19439] 1943 | 


Nondurable goods—C ontinued 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
factures—Continued. 


Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves____- $ 


Knitted underwear 3. 

Dyeing and fininishing textiles including 
woolen and worsted. SE ee 

Carpets and rugs, EL ARATE 

Hats, fur-felt___. panaedndiade 


Apparel and other finished textile products . _ . 
Men’s clothing ‘ 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear. 
Underwear and neck wear. 
Work shirts a 
Women’s clothing _ BPD le 2 
Corsets and allied garments___ 
Millinery... sani 


Leather and leather products. -. 
Leather am 
Boots and shoes.........___- 


Food and kindred products. 
Slaughtering and meat packing. - 
Butter __ 

Ice cream. 

Flour. 

Baking ae Ve 
Sugar refining, cane. 

i oa 
Confectionery... 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Malt liquors 

Canning and preserving. 


Tobacco manufactures___..........- eS 
Ea shied dines bhidAbbmbnitadiens abu ¥ 
Cigars. . 

Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 


Paper and allied products... .. + 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries _. 
Newspapers and periodicals 
Book and job 


Chemical and allied products. 
Paints, varnishes, and colors.__._- 


Drugs, medicines, and insecticides....____| 


Soaps 

Rayon and allied products_- 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified _- 
Explosives and safety fuses. 
Ammunition 

Fireworks - _ _. 

Cottonseed oil 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 


Rubber products 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber boots and shoes__ 
Rubber goods, other 


Miscellaneous industries _- 
Professional and scientific instruments and | 
fire-control equipment. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 6.—Hours and Earnings in Specified Months—Continued 


NON MANUFACTURING 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! bours ! earnings ! 





Industry - : 
Mar. | Feb. | eee Mar./| Feb. | Jan. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. 
19432 1943? | 1943 | 19432] 19432) 1943 | 19432/| 19432; 1943 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Cents | Cents | Cents 
106. 106.9) 100.7 
112, 111.3) 1085 
G4. 94,7 94.) 
75. 74.9| 75.9 
107. 107. 4; 105.9 


Coal mining: 
i 41. 
37. 
43. 
44. 


. |$43. 84) $44. 47 $31. 2: 
Bituminous a ee 42.97) 41.49) 37. 5! 
Metalliferous mining ..| 41.61) 41. 61 
Qe et and nonmetallic mining......_......| 33.21) 33.39 
de-petroleum production AG %: . at 44. 27 
Publ ic utilities: 
elephone and telegraph..................| 34. 34. 22 
Electric light and power ‘ . 93) 42. 03) 
Street railways and busses __ __| 43.14) 43. 10 
Wholesale trade_._...._-. ds ti 37. 90) 37. 97 
Retail trade... SoS, Cees . - 24. 55| 24.79) ‘ 
Food - --- ; --.-----| 20.39) 28. 52) ¢ 
General merchandising _ - ae : ..| 20. 20. 83 
Apparel _- =f 25. 72 
Furniture and housefurnishings. 2 | 33. 32. 76 
Automotive es SO 35. 10 
Lumber and building materials_ Pe 32. 64) 32.75 
Hotels (year-round) ; : 5 9. 06 
Laundries ee : 22. 70} 22. 47 52. 51. 51.9 
Dyeing and cleaning............__._-- 26. 56| 25. 60 62. 61. 61.5 
Brokerage : 9. ~11) 465. (5) |} (&) (5) 
Insurance al Bie 40. 37 . 46) 3f (5) (5) (5) (3) 
Building construction_--- , . bang 46.49) 45.04) 46.03) 37. 36.3 -1) 124.3) 124.0 124.0 


SO-1NWt 
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8+. 
103. 
85. 
91. 
65. 
65. 
54. 
68. 
76. 
73. ! 
78. 
43. 5 


84. 
102. 
85. 
90. 
65. 
66. 
54. 
67. 
76. 
75. 
79. 


43. 
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1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not 
all reporting firms furnished man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings are based on asmaller 
sample than are weekly earnings. 

2 Subject to possible revision. 

' Because of changes in the composition of the reporting sample, hours and earnings are not comparable 
with those published for previous months as indicated: 

Cutlery and edge tools—Average hourly earnings (comparable December 1942 average, 85.2 cents). 

Knitted underwear—A verage hourly earnings (comparable Deceynber 1942 average, 57.1 cents). 

‘ Revisions in the following industries have been made as indicated: 

Cutlery and edge tools—November and December 1942 average weekly hours to 47.0 and 47.8, respectively. 
Revised averages are not comparable with those published for October 1942 and previous month (comparable 
October average, 46.2). 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets—December 1942 average weekly earnings, average weekly hours, and aver- 
age hourly earnings to $43.41, 45.8 hours, and 94.7 cents, respectively. 

Furniture—November and December 1942 average weekly earnings to $30.35 and $31.40, respectively, 
average hourly earnings to 70.5 cents and 70.8 cents. 

Hosiery—October and December 1942 average weekly hours to 38.1 and 38.8; average hourly earnings to 
4.0 cents and 65.2 cents. 

§ Data not available. 
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CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE, APRIL 1943 


THE civilian labor force increased by 100,000 persons between \ 
and April 1943 to a total of 52,100,000, according to the Bure: 
the Census Monthly Report on the Labor Force. At the same | 
unemployment declined by 100,000 persons to a new low of 90¢ 
and the number employed increased by 200,000. 


Tasie 1.—FEstimated Civilian Labor Force by Employment Status and Sex, in S. 
Months, April 1940—April 1943 ' 


[Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 
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1 All data exclude persons in institutions. 
2 Includes persons on public emergency projects. 
3 Not available. 


The increase in the civilian labor force was directly attributable to 
a seasonal rise in agricultural employment which increased by 
600,000 persons—400,000 men and 200,000 women. ‘The increase in 
farm employment was partially offset by a decline of 400,000 in non- 
agricultural employment. 

During the year ending in April 1943, the civilian labor force 
declined by 1,600,000—the net result of a decrease of 3,300,000 men 
and an increase of 1,700,000 women. Inductions into the armed 
forces were reflected in a decline of 4,200,000 male civilian workers 
under 45 years of age, but this was partially offset by an increase of 
900,000 among men aged 45 years and over. 

For the 3 months ending in April 1943, the number of women in the 
civilian labor force remained unchanged at 15,600,000. This com- 
pares with an increase of 500,000 women during the corresponding 
period in 1942. 
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Ta LB 2.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employment and Unemployment, by Age 
and Sex, in March and April 1943 and April 1942 ' 


[Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 
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! All data exclude persons in institutions. 
? Persons on public emergency work projects are included with the unemployed. 
? Less than 50,000. 





Recent Publications of Labor Interes: 


JUNE 1943 


Absenteeism 


Absenteeism in commercial shipyards. By Eleanor V. Kennedy. Washington. 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 14 pp. (Bull. No. 734; repr 
from February 1943 Monthly Labor Review, with additional data 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Controlling absenteeism—a record of war plant experience. Washington, U. § 
Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1943. 57 pp. 10 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


More manpower through reduction of absences. By R. R. Sayers, M. D., and 
others. Pittsburgh, Industrial Hygiene Foundation, [1943]. 63 pp., charts, 
Panel discussion, at 7th annual meeting of Industrial Hygiene Foundation, 
Pittsburgh, November 1942, on the subjects of absenteeism in the coal-mining 
industry, sick absenteeism among a group of the Foundation’s member companies, 
methods of tackling the absentee problem, the accident factor in absenteeism, 
the common cold as an industrial-health problem, and the role of psychology in 
absenteeism. 


The problem of absenteeism. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1943. 31 pp., charts. (Studies in personnel policy, No. 53.) 
Analyzes the causes of absenteeism and discusses methods of combating it. 
Tested ways to reduce absenteeism. New York, McGraw-Hill Publishing (o., 

Inc., 1943. 20 pp., charts, illus. 25 cents. 
Four articles, reprinted from regular issues of Factory Management anc Main- 
tenance, in which the methods followed by a number of companies to reduce 
absenteeism in their plants are described. 


Ways of dealing with absenteeism as part of the war pfoduction drive. Washington, 
U. S. War Production Board, [19437]. 27 pp., illus. 
Discusses different causes of absenteeism and methods of meeting the problem. 


Working conditions and absenteeism in Britain. New York, British Information 


Services, 1943. 8pp. (I. D. 384.) Free. 
Shows the factors contributing to absenteeism and methods employed in Creat 
Britain to reduce it, both by improving conditions surrounding their employment 

and penalizing workers for unnecessary absence. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Civilian spending and saving, 1941 and 1942. Washington, U. 8S. Office of Price 
Administration, Division of Research, Consumer Income and Demand 
Branch, 1943. 40 pp.; processed. 

Shows the burden of personal tax on on different income classes, the 
relative welfare of different sections of the consuming public as indicated by thie 
division of the national total of consumer goods and services, and the large volume 
of individual savings. 

Cost of living index numbers for Canada, 1913-42. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 1943. 15 pp.; mimeographed. 25 cents. 

Gives the index numbers of cost of living and the component series in con- 
venient form for ready reference, with a review in text. 
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d costs more in Harlem: A comparative survey of retail food prices. New York, 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, [19437]. 

23 pp. 
Report on a survey of retail food prices in Harlem stores as compared with prices 
n stores in comparable income areas in other sections of New York City. The 
nelusion is reached that the prices that Negroes in segregated communities 
have to pay for the food they eat are excessive, and it is recommended that 
further surveys in segregated areas be made. Legislative action, consumer educa- 
n, and cooperative buying and selling are suggested as potential remedies. 


Economic and Social Problems 


An economic program for a living democracy. By Irving H. Flamm. New York, 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1942. 342 pp. $3. 

As stated in the preface, the objective of this capitalistic and functional ap- 
proach toward a planned economy is not so much to discuss desirable social and 
economic goals, but rather to point the way to a method, a technique for improv- 
ing our Own economic efficiency as the best means for defending ourselves from 
without and strengthening our democratic institutions from within. 


The banking system and war finance. By Charles R. Whittlesey. New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1943. 53 pp., charts. (Oc- 
casional paper 8.) 25 cents. 

Described as the first of several studies that are being developed as part of the 
financial-research program of the National Bureau of Economie Research. At the 
end of the pamphlet various questions are raised, calling for analysis in later 
publications in the series. Among the questions are the methods of restraining 
inflationary tendencies and the possible effect of war finances, particularly the 
large public debt, on the maintenance of full employment after the war. 


Poverty and progress: A second social survey of York [England]. By B. Seebohm 
Rowntree. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. xx, 540 pp., diagrams, 
illus. 15s. 

Presents a picture of working-class life in a provincial British city of 100,000 
persons, showing housing, rents, occupations, earnings, ete. The study affords 
an opportunity of comparing conditions shortly before the present war with those 
in 1899 when the first investigation was made. The poverty line adopted for 
income was 43s. 6d. a week (at 1936 prices), after paying rent, for a family of man, 
wife, and three dependent children. It was concluded that nearly one-third of 
the working population of York was living below the minimum standard. 


Trends in German economic control since 1933. By Sidney Merlin. (In Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., February 1943, pp. 169-207. 
$1.25.) 


Education and Training 


Handbook on education and the war, based on proceedings of the National Institute 
on Education and the War, * * * August 28-31, 1942. Washington, 
U. 8. Office of Education, 1943. 344 pp., charts. 55 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 
The volume includes summaries of the discussion of training of manpower, 
one of the major problems considered. 


Workers’ education—a Wisconsin experiment. By Ernest E. Schwarztrauber. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1942. 182 pp., charts, illus. $1. 
A history of workers’ education in Wisconsin during the past 20 years. 
Canada’s war emergency training program. (In Manufacturing and Industrial 
Engineering, Toronto, Ont., November 1942; 19 pp., illus. Also reprinted.) 
Industry and education. London, Oxford University Press, 1943. 38 pp. Ils. 
Statement on conclusions reached at a conference held by Nuffield College to 
consider the problems of education in relation to industry in Great Britain. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Effect of the war on employment in the iron and steel industry. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 10 pp. (Serial No. R. 1517; reprinted 
from February 1943 Monthly Labor Review.) Free. 
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Employment in Federal executive service, December 1940—December 1942. VY 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 6 pp. (Serial No. R, | 
reprinted from March 1943 Monthly Labor Review.) Free. 


Full employment. London, Times Publishing Co., Ltd., 1943. 20 pp. 3 

Ten articles, by various authors, reprinted from the London Times, dea 
with different aspects of post-war employment problems, including the need 
planning and for a census of consumption and production. 


The problem of unemployment. London, Lever Bros. & Unilever, Ltd., 1: 
38 pp. 
In this pamphlet the publishers propose various governmental, industrial, «. 
international policies for preventing or combating mass unemployment. 


Food and Nutrition 


Farm labor and food supply. By Kendrick Lee. Washington, Editorial 
search Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1943. 16 pp. (Vol. 1, 1943. 
No. 4.) $1. 
Obstacles to attainment of the 1943 food-production goals, the rising trend of 
farm income and wages, and the farm labor supply, are problems considered. 


Food, work and war. New York, National Association of Manufacturers, 1942 
47 pp., charts, illus. 
Stresses the need for proper food to insure efficient workers and cites differe yt 
companies which provide well-balanced meals for their employees. 


Lunchrooms for employees. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, [19437]. 28 pp., plans, illus. 
Discusses the need for lunchrooms in industrial plants, describes different types 
of service and equipment, and gives sample menus. 


Nutrition and the war. By Geoffrey Bourne. New York, Macmillan Co., 1943. 
148 pp. 2d ed., revised and enlarged. $1.60. 

Examines food requirements, showing energy requirements for different forms 
of activity, foods which furnish energy, and value in the diet of the different 
vitamins and minerals. Contains a table showing calories and vitamin and 
mineral contents of different foods. 


La proteccién del hombre en el Estado del porvenir [Pert]. By Maxime H. Ku- 
ezynski-Godard. (In Informaciones Sociales, Caja Nacional de Seguro 
Social, Lima, third quarter 1942, pp. 199-221.) 

Includes a discussion, with statistics, of nutritional deficiencies and the prices 
of articles of consumption in the Amazon region of Peru, statistics of infant 
mortality, the relation of these problems to underproduction, and the part the 
Government may play in bettering such conditions. 


La alimentacién en Venezuela. By R. Cabrera Malo and J. M. Bengoa Lecanda. 
(In Revista de Sanidad y Asistencia Social, Ministerio de Sanidad y Asistencia 
Social, Caracas, February 1943, pp. 131-139; bibliography.) 

Report to the Pan American Sanitary Conference in Rio de Janeiro in Septem- 
ber 1942, dealing with the organization and functioning of the nutrition program 
of Venezuela. Statistics of food consumption, costs of foods, and workers’ 


earnings are included. 


Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Dermatitis in industry. By John G. Downing, M. D. (In American Journal of 
Nursing, New York, April 1943, pp. 332-336. 35 cents.) 
Deals with dermatitis due to contact with various substances, treatment, and 
preventive measures. 
Exploring the dangerous trades. The autobiography of Alice Hamilton, M. |) 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1943. 433 pp., illus. $3. 
Much of this life story of a physician pioneering in the study of occupationa! 
diseases is devoted to the reasons for and the results of these studies but it covers 
also her travels and her interest in labor and social movements. 
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istrial Safety and Hygiene Conference, St. Louis, Mo., July 17, 18,1942: Part], 
Speeches; Part II, Discussions. Washington, [Office of Chief of Ordnance, 
U. 8. War Department?], 1942. Various paging; mimeographed. 

ve conference was conducted by the Plant Security Branch, Office of the Chief 
rdnance, in conjunction with the Office of the Surgeon General, U. S. Army, 
the U. 8S. Public Health Service. Subjects covered included TNT poison- 
health hazards in manufacture of munitions, dermatoses in munitions manu- 
ire, periodic physical examinations, women in industry, and engineering 

:trol of toxic exposures. 


nual of industrial hygiene and medical service in war industries. Prepared by 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, National Institute of Health; edited by 
William M. Gafafer. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Co., 1943. 508 pp., 
charts. $3. 

The volume consists of articles by different experts presented under three main 
heads: Organization and operation of facilities; Prevention and control of disease 
n industry; The manpower problem. The manual is intended both as a source 
of information for industrial physicians who must meet the changed conditions 

industries converted to war purposes and as a guide to those who take the 
place of industrial physicians who have entered the armed services. 


Vanual on industrial health for war workers. Boston, Massachusetts Committee 
on Public Safety, Division of Health and Social Services, 1943. 39 pp. 
Revised second edition of Manual on Industrial Health for Defense, issued in 
June 1942. 


Proceedings of seventh annual meeting of members of Industrial Hygiene Foundation 
of America, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., November 10-11, 1942. Pittsburgh, In- 
dustrial Hygiene Foundation of America, Inc., [1943?]. 196 pp. 

The papers and panel discussions dealt with different causes of fatigue in war- 
time industry, reduction of absenteeism, and employment of women, older men, 
ind the physically handicapped. 

Useful eriterra in the identification of certain occupational health hazards. Salt 
Lake City, Utah State Department of Health, Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
1942. 88 pp. 

Lists the hazards in a large number of industries and occupations, and principal 
liagnostic signs. Also has a section on occupational dermatoses. 


Housing 


Housing handbook for social workers. New York, Welfare Council of New York 
City, Caseworkers’ Committee on Housing, 1942. 18 pp. 25 cents. 

Lists governmental housing agencies in New York State and New York City, 
and housing legislation applicable in New York City, and describes procedure for 
dealing with different housing matters. 

Housing regulation in wartime: Toward more effective utilization of housing in New 
York. New York, Community Service Society, Committee on Housing, 
[19437]. 39 pp. 

tecommends measures for raising housing standards and maintaining them. 
New dwelling units in nonfarm areas, 1941 and 1942. Washington, U. S. Bureau 

of Labor Statistics, 1943. 10 pp. (Serial No. R. 1511; reprinted from 
April 1943 Monthly Labor Review.) Free. 

Operating statistics of housing company projects. New York, Executive Depart- 
ment, Division of Housing, 1942. 73 pp., charts; mimeographed. 

Covers operations of limited-dividend housing companies, which built and own 
projects housing over 5,900 families. ‘The housing was provided under the former 
New York State housing law. Data cover 1939 and 1940 and historical statistics 
are also given for each project from its inception 
tesidential Chicago. Volume I of report of Chicago land-use survey, directed by 

Chicago Plan Commission and conducted by Work Projects Administration. 
Chicago, [1942]. Various paging, charts. $2 postpaid, from Municipal 
Library, City Hall, Chicago. 

The survey was made to aid in comprehensive city planning and offers statistical 
and graphic information. Volume I presents city-wide data on residential land 
ise and information on the physical, social, and economic character of residential 
properties in Chicago, including data on distribution of dwelling units by monthly 
rentals. 
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Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


All compensable cases. Harrisburg, Department of Labor and In 
Bureau of Research and Information, [1942?]. 2 vols, 94 and 60 pp.; : 
graphed. 







Training safety leaders. A report to the planning panel on war safety tra 
National Committee for the Conservation of Manpower in War Ind) 






18 pp., charts; processed. Free. 





Twenty-siath annual report of United States Employees’ Compensation Comm 
July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942. Washington, 1943. 61 pp. 
Report on operations under the several laws providing workmen’s com, 
tion benefits for injury or death of workers engaged in employments under Ff; 
jurisdiction. 






Industrial Relations 












Elements of supervision. By William R. Spriegel and Edward Schulz. \ 
York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1942. 273 pp., bibliography. $2.25 
The authors discuss the part of the supervisor in developing a sound 
relations program. 






More production through sound industrial relations: Proceedings of twenty 
anniversary Silver Bay Industrial Conference, Silver Bay, N. Y., July 
1942. New York, Y. M. C. A., National Council, [1942]. 159 pp. 


Summary of decisions of the National War Labor Board: Volume I, Janua 
1942, lo February 15, 1943. Washington, U. S. National War Labor Boar 
1943. 76 pp. 

A manual deseribing some of the more important decisions and determinat 
of the Board. The cases are classified by matters in dispute. 








Union membership and collective bargaining by foremen. Washington, U.S. Burea 
of Labor Statistics, April 1943. 22 pp.; mimeographed. (Industrial rela 
tions problems arising under war production, memorandum No. 7.) Fre 








No. 76.) 10 cents. 





International Labor Conditions 





Labor Office, 1943. 169 pp. (Studies and reports, series N, No. 25—revisio: 
of No. 19.) $1. 







labor statisticians, and giving the documentary texts of resolutions and recon 
mendations of the conferences, with reference to standardization of statistics 
employment and unemployment, wages and hours of work, collective agreement- 
industrial disputes, industrial accidents, cost of living, housing, etc. 








Yearbook of labor statistics, 1942. Montreal, International Labor Office, 11: 
222 pp. In English, French, and Spanish. $2. 

The statistics in the yearbook cover some sixty countries in all parts of |! 
world. In addition to the usual data on population, unemployment, hour- 
labor, wages, cost of living, migrations, and industrial accidents, two new ta! 
have been added, one on the distribution of food expenditures for the chief f 
groups as shown in family-living studies, and the other showing differences in ' 

; percentage of expenditures for the chief groups of items at different income le: 









Migration and Migratory Labor 





Internal migration and the war. By Henry 8. Shryock, Jr. (In Journal of 
American Statistical Association, Menasha, Wis., March 1943, pp. 16 
maps (charts). $1.50.) 

Discusses the extent and the characteristics of the migration between St: 

and to defense centers during the period April 1, 1940, to May 1, 1942. 













Industrial injuries in Pennsylvania, 1941): Part I, All reported injuries; | IT 


Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards 142 






Workers and bosses are human. By Thomas R. Carskadon. New York, Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1943. 32 pp., charts. (Public affairs pamphie' 








The international standardization of labor statistics. Montreal, Internationa! 


Revision of the first (1934) edition of a report by the International Labor 
Office summarizing its work and that of a series of international conferences 0! 
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Vai ‘onal defense migration: Final report of Select Committee Investigating National 
Defense Migration, House of Representatives, 77th Congress, 2d Session, pur- 
suant to H. Res. 113 * * *. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1943. 24 pp. (House report No. 3, Union calendar No. 4, 78th Cong., 
Ist sess.) 

Summarizes the work done by the Tolan Committee and discusses briefly the 
ition existing in manpower and migration as of January 1943. 








{ research memorandum on internal migration resulting from the war effort. By 
Conrad Taeuber and Irene Barnes Taeuber. New York, Social Science 
Research Council, Committee on Research on Social Aspects of the War, 
1942. 36 pp.; mimeographed. 25 cents. 






Temporary migration of Mexican agricultural workers—agreement between the 
United States and Mexico. Washington, U. 8. Department of State, 1943. 
13 pp. In English and Spanish. (Executive agreement series No. 278.) 
[he agreement was signed August 4, 1942, and provides that agricultural 
workers from Mexico shall be paid the prevailing wage in the localities to which 
they are sent and that in no case may the wage be less than 30 cents an hour. 
Working and living conditions must be the same as those for other workers in 
the same localities. 








Old-A ge Retirement 






State retirement plans for municipal employees (a description of four operating 
systems). By A. A. Weinberg. Chicago, Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada, 1943. 8 pp. (Special bull. F.) 
35 cents. 

Outlines the retirement systems for public employees, including those of local 
administrations, in California, Illinois, New York, and Ohio, giving information 
on membership, contributions, benefits, and administration. 









0 Instituto de Aposentadoria e Pensées dos Comercidrios [Brazil]. By Decio 
Ribeiro Costa. (In Boletim do Ministério do Trabalho, Indtstria, e Comér- 
cio, Rio de Janeiro, September 1942, pp. 237—250; bibliography.) 

Account of the background of the Brazilian Retirement and Pension Institute 
for Commercial Employees, benefits provided under this scheme, and certain 

statistics of its operation to December 30, 1940. 







Post-War Reconstruction 









Post-war planning—a selected and annotated list of references. Washington, 
Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, April 5, 1943. 36 pp.; 
mimeographed. (War service bull., series H—6.) 






Post-war planning in Britain: Unefficial post-war planning, 1939-43. New York, 
British Information Services, 1943. 80 pp., bibliography. 





Post-war trade: Second memorandum by the National Union of Manufacturers. 
London, National Union of Manufacturers, 1942. 7 pp. 

In the light of the Atlantic Charter and supplementary agreement between 
the British and United States Governments, this employer organization examines 
post-war trade problems, such as exchange and tariffs. It is assumed that labor 
will have a larger share in questions affecting employment conditions, and the 
association concludes that there must be mutual confidence and cooperation 
between management and labor to insure production. 












War and reconstruction—some Canadian issues. Addresses given at Canadian 
Institute on Public Affairs, August 15-23, 1942. Edited by A. R. M. Lower 
and J. F. Parkinson. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1942. 106 pp. 

Two of the addresses reproduced are on labor and one is on price control. 






Prices and Price: Control 





The economics of price in the milk industry. By James M. Stepp. University, 
Va., University of Virginia, Bureau of Public Administration, 1942. 154 pp., 
diagrams; mimeographed. (Report series B, No. 9.) $1. 

Analysis of the price-making forces in the production, transportation, and 
distribution of milk in the United States. 
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The relation between price movements and the extent of control [in the United S 
to October 10, 1942. Washington, U. 8S. Office of Price Administ; 
Division of Research, 1943. 44 pp., charts; processed. (Price «¢ 
report No. 14.) 


British " control. New York, British Information Services, 1942. 
(I. D.312.) Free. 


Wholesale price index numbers, [Canada], 1913-42. Ottawa, Bureau of Stat 
[1943]. 16 pp.; processe d. 


Production 


Joint production committees in United States war plants. By W. Ellison Chal 
(In International Labor Review, Montreal, January 1943, pp. 22—45 
cents.) 

Outlines the object, methods, and results of the drive to establish labor-ma: 
ment production committees in war factories. 


Production standards from time study analysis by labor and management. 
Frank Leslie Bailey and others. Detroit, Local No. 2, U. A. W.-C. | 
and the Murray Corporation of America, 1942. 103 pp., charts. 

This volume is described as the first book on time study undertaken as ac oop 
tive enterprise by labor and management. The first part is entitled “The sto 
of Joe Workman,”’ and is a presentation of problems of production standards a: 
time-study analysis from the point of view of a typical worker’s experience. 1 
second part is a time-study procedure manual, giving detailed definitions a: 
methods and concluding with a chapter on the establishment of produce 
standards. 


Relief Measures and Statistics 


Administration and financing of public relief. By Frank M. Landers and Claud 
R. Tharp. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, Bureau of Governmen: 
1942. 35 pp. (Michigan pamphlet No. 17.) 10 cents. 

Deals with the major aspects of the administration and financing of publi 
relief by the State and local governments in Michigan. 


Report of the President of the United States to the Congress showing status of fund: 
and operations under Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts for fiscal yea 
1935 to 1942, inclusive, as of June 30, 1942 Weshineten. U. S. Treasur 
Department, 1943. 507 pp. 


A study in public relations. By Harold P. Levy. New York, Russell Sag 
Foundation, 1943. 165 pp. $1. 

Describes the public-relations program of the Pennsylvania Department 
Publie Assistance, established in 1937, as it has been adjusted to meet the chang- 
ing conditions presented by the business recession and the demand for labor as a 
result of war needs. 


Work relief experience in the United States. By John Charnow. Washingto: 
Social Science Research Council, Committee on Social Security, 1943. 14! 
pp., bibliography. (Pamphlet series No. 8.) 50 cents. 

Analyzes the more important problems arising in connection with the vario 
types of work relief undertaken in the United States during the past decade, fo: 
the purpose of furnishing a guide for work-relief planning if unemployme: 
again becomes a problem in the post-war years. 


Social Security 


Social welfare in New York State under World War IT: 73rd annual repor! ° 
Department of Social Welfare, July 1, 1941—June 30, 1942. Albany, 1913 
80 pp., charts. (Legislative doc. No. 11, 1943.) 
The report deals with the impact of war upon the welfare of the people of | 
State, and the problems created by the war and the way they are being 1 
and contains detailed reports of assistance given during the fiscal year 1941-42 


Social welfare services and the war: Part I, Meeting wartime needs. By Ps! 
Cole Franklin. Washington, American Association of University Won 
1943. 52 pp.; mimeographed. (Contemporary America, Vol. IV, No 
30 cents. 

Outlines measures taken by different agencies in the United States to 1 
welfare needs during the war. 
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work yearbook, 1943: A description of organized activities in social work and 
n related fields. Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1943. 764 pp. $3.25. 
e book contains two major divisions. Part I presents a group of 78 signed 
les by authorities on the different social subjects; part II consists of directories 
tional and State agencies, both governmental and voluntary, whose programs 
related to different phases of social work. 


Vonografia sobre la Caja Nacional de Empleados Piblicos y Periodistas (Chile). 
By Alfredo Herrera Aristegui. (Santiago, Imp. y Lit. Cervantes], 1942. 
90 pp. 

Exeept for a brief history of social insurance in Chile, the volume is devoted 

he history, resources, benefits, and operation of the Chilean National [Social 

Insurance] Fund of Public Employees and Journalists, with statistics for recent 
ears, including 1940 and 1941. 


The problem of social security in Colombia. By Ernesto Herrnstadt. (In Inter- 
national Labor Review, Montreal, April 1943, pp. 426-449. 60 cents.) 
Social security as interpreted in this article embraces all measures pertaining 
to the security and welfare of workers. The article contains a résumé of labor 
egislation and social-insurance provisions, and discusses the need for unification 
ind extension of existing services. An appendix lists the principal legislative 
nactments mentioned, and indicates whether they are available in English 

translation in the Legislative Series of the International Labor Office. 


The Mexican social insurance law. By Gustavo-Adolfo Rohen y Galvez. (In 
Social Security Bulletin, U. S. Social Security Board, Washington, March 
1943, pp. 11-16. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 

Legislative history of the new Social Insuranee Act of Mexico with analysis 

f its provisions relating to persons covered, risks insured, benefits, financial 

rganization of the system, and administration and enforcement of the act. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


The economic status of the members of the American Chemical Society. Report of 


Committee on Economic Status, prepared by Arthur Fraser, Jr. Washing- 

ton, American Chemical Society, [1943?]. 39 pp., charts. (Reprinted from 

Chemical and Engineering News, Vol. 20, Nos. 20, 22, 23, 24, 1942.) 
Analysis of data obtained by questionnaire from members of the American 

Chemical Society with respect to annual income, monthly salary rate, occupa- 

tional status, source of employment, and field of specialization, for the period 

1926 to 1941, the number of returns represented in the study ranging from 8,538 

for the year 1926 to 19,009 for 1941. Data on monthly earnings, taken from this 

study, were published in the April 1943 Monthly Labor Review (p. 776). 

Union wages and hours in the building trades, July 1, 1942. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 66 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 730; reprinted 
from December 1942 Monthly Labor Review, with additional data.) 10 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Hourly entrance rates paid to common laborers, 1942. Washington, U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1943. 16 pp., map (chart). (Bull. No. 733; reprinted 
without change from February 1943 Monthly Labor Review.) 5 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Wages and hours of union motortruck drivers and helpers, June 1, 1942. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 38 pp., chart. (Bull. No. 732; 
reprinted from January 1943 Monthly Labor Review, with additional data.) 
10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Wage structure of the nonferrous-metals industry, 1941-42. Washington, U. 8. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 72 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 729; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, June, July, August, October, 1942, with addi- 
tional data.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Wage rates of union street-railway employees, June 1, 1942. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 9 pp., chart. Bull. No. 731; reprinted 
from January 1943 Monthly Labor Review 5 cents, Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington. 
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First report of Nurses Salaries Committee: Salaries and emoluments of 
nurses in hospitals. London, Ministry of Health, 1943. 42 pp. 
6424.) 9d. 

The report contains tables of the salaries and emoluments recommend 

different grades of nurses, according to size and type of hospital, in Great B 


Wartime Conditions and Policies 


Impact of the war on the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, area. Washington, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Occupational Outlook B: 
1943. 88 pp., charts; mimeographed. (Industrial area study No. 1.) 

First of a series of studies designed to aid in the development of locally-di: 
programs of economic readjustment and to indicate the extent to which 
readjustment is related to the prospects for high-level economic activity fo: 

Nation as a whole. The emphasis in these studies is on effects of the w: 

industry as related to employment. 


Vanpower for victory: Total mobilization for total war. By John J. Corson. 
York and Toronto, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1943. 299 pp., charts, illus 
Presents an over-all picture of the manpower situation in the United States. 
giving information on requirements, sources, mobilization, and ways of increasing 
the supply. 


Sources of information for the study of national defense and the war effort. Compiled 
by Dorothy Campbell Tompkins. Berkeley, Calif., University of California, 
Bureau of Public Administration, September 1942. 49 pp.; mimeographied 


Youth Problems 


Report of the National Advisory Committee of the National Youth Administrat 
to the President of the United States. Washington, [1942]. 98 pp.; mime 
graphed. 

Covers the period during which the National Youth Administration has 
functioned with particular reference to the war emergency. A supplement 
tains the results of a survey on youth made by the Federal, State, and loca 
advisory committees of the National Youth Administration. 


Working with rural youth. Prepared by Edmund de 8S. Brunner for America: 
Youth Commission. Washington, American Council on Education, 1942 
113 pp. $1.20. 
Tells the story of an experiment, in selected areas within a few States, 
demonstrate all possible ways by which State, county, and local resources could 
be used to solve some of the problems of rural youth, including that of employment 


Youth and jobs: Young America rolls up its sleeves. Prepared by Douglas % 
Ward and Edith M. Selberg for Committee on Experimental Units of Nort! 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. New York, Gin: 
& Co., 1942. 102 pp., bibliographies, charts, illus. (Unit studies in Ame 
can problems.) 60 cents. 

Presents data concerning remunerative employment of youth, for use as t 
material for the instruction of high-school students. 


Addendum to industrial protection of youth. London, Committee on Wag 
Earning Children, 1943. 6 pp. 

Expresses concern over the strain on young persons of working unduly long 
hours—often in blind-alley jobs—and recommends inquiry into the conditions 
under which they work in Great Britain. The pamphlet supplements 
Committee’s report on “Industrial protection of youth,’’ issued in 1940. 


General Reports 


The economic almanac for 1942-43: A handbook of useful facts about business, la! 
and government in the United States and other areas. New York, Natio! 
Industrial Conference Board, Ine., 1942. 523 pp. $5. 

Puerto Rico: A selected list of recent references. Compiled by Ann Duncan Brow 
Washington, Library of Congress, Division of Bibliography, 1943. 44 p) 


mimeographed. 
References grouped under economic and social conditions include reports 


labor matters. 
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ercio intertor y comunicaciones, atio 1940 [Chile]. Santiago, Direecién General 

de Estadistica, 1942. 173 pp. 

(ontains indexes of cost of living in Santiago and of cost of food in various 
ean cities, and statistics on wholesale and retail prices, number of pilots and 
hanies employed by the National Air Line, employment in railway enterprises, 

agricultural and industrial production. 


o general de poblacién 5 de julio de 19838—resumen general del pais (Colombia\. 
Bogota, Contraloria General, Direcciédn Nacional de Estadistica, 1942. 195 
pp., maps, charts. 

Contains detailed tables which show the industrial population of Colombia, 
rding to the census of 1938, by political division of the Republic, by industry, 
position in the industry (whether owner, employee, laborer, professional man, 

tc.), and by sex. A brief analytical discussion of the figures is included. 


Desarrollo de la politica social (Cuba). By the Minister of Labor. (In Trabajo, 
Ministerio de! Trabajo, Habana, March 1943, pp. 307-318.) 

Subjects covered in this report include conciliation and arbitration, wages, 
abor contracts, number of organized unions (by Province), administrative 
organization for the improvement of labor conditions, and existing and needed 
legislation. 

El contrato de embarco en el Peri. By Eduardo Rosales Puente. (In Informaciones 
Sociales, Caja Nacional de Seguro Social, Lima, third quarter 1942, pp. 
237-263.) 

Following a list of the navigation companies and types and numbers of vessels 
f the Peruvian merchant marine, are data as to the personnel needed for each 
type of vessel, a summary of legislation protecting seamen, and employment- 
contract provisions concerning such matters as eligibility of employees to con- 
tract, wages, bonuses, working hours, overtime, industrial accidents and com- 
pensation for them, paid vacations, termination of contract, various benefits to 
members of seamen’s associations, etc. 

Investigations in progress tn the United States in the field of Latin American human- 
istic and social science studies. By Alexander Marchant and Charmion 
Shelby. Washington, Library of Congress, Hispanic Foundation, 1942 
236 pp.; mimeographed. Preliminary edition. 

Includes studies in the field of labor. The references are arranged alphabetically 
by investigator, and are indexed by field of investigation and by country or 
region. 

Labor and Industry in Britain, No. 1. New York, British Information Services, 
April 1943. 16 pp. _ Free. 

This first number of a new periodical to be issued monthly by the British 
Information Services contains brief articles on absenteeism, Britain’s arbitration 
tribunal, and new manpower controls; statistics of unemployment, wages, and 
working hours; and other information. 


Labor in the U. S. S. R. By Margaret Miller. London, British Association for 
Labor Legislation, 1942. 49 pp. 9d. 

Soviet workers in Germany—methods of recruitment and conditions of employment. 
(In International Labor Review, Montreal, May 1943, pp. 576-590. 60 
cents.) 

Analyzes German regulations issued up to February 1943 covering conditions 
of employment, wages, savings, and medical benefits to which civilian workers 


transferred from occupied parts of the U. 8. 8. R. for labor in Germany are 
theoretically entitled. 
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Index to Volume 56—January to June, 1943 


Note.—This is a SUBJECT INDEX. Names of authors do not appear as main entries 


Absenteeism, United States: Page 
Shipbuilding. Unannounced quits, effect upon industry, January 1943 June 1047-8 
Shipyards, commercial. Daily percentage in 1918, by district and kind of construction.. Feb. 213-14 
—— Extent in 1942, causes, and methods of reducing (Kennedy) eae ae ae 
Wartime, from work. Extent of, causes, and methods of control (Evans) ___-_-_- heii Jan. 1-9 

Absenteeism, foreign countries: 

Australia. Measures to reduce, including regulation (1942) forbidding except for speci- 


fied causes -_-. . 
Canada. War industries. Survey by Canadian Department of Munitions and Supply, 


Jan. 31 


findings Apr. 683-6 
cident prevention. ‘Hazard by size of plant, 1941 (Kossoris) _- .-.. Apr. 647-51 
: cide nt statistics, United States: 
Frequency rates by size of plant, 1941 Apr. 647-51 
Manufacturing, frequency rates, by inéustry. May 949-54 
—— January and February 1943 Se June 1161-3 
—— War producti ion, January 1943 and comparison with 1941 frequency rate. May 846-8 
Accident statistics, Great Britain. Factories, 1941, by sex . Jan. 76-7 
Age distribution. Puerto Rico. Members of wage-earner families, 1941_______ ° spond Feb. 225 
{griculture: 
United States. Prices of products brought under control by amendment October 2, 1942, 
to Emergency Price Control Act 
China. Farm products, production and consumption, and Governme nt measures and 
plans for improvement pacha June 1184-7 
Aircraft-parts industry: 
California. Nature of; and scope of Nov ember 1942 BLS survey Apr. 758-60 
Characteristics; scope of November 1942 BLS survey and composition of labor force June 1054-58 
Aircraft-propeller industry. Development, and scope of survey by BLS in 1942 : Apr. 748-51 
Annual report. Secretary of Labor, 1941-42, Summary, including recommendations... .... Mar. 476-8 


May 882 


Beveridge Plan. Great Britain. Provisions proposed, including benefits; summary -.--- Feh 272-6 
Building and loan associations: 
United States. (See Savings and loan associations.) 
Great Britain. Changes in assets, 1939 to 1942; liquidity of funds, earnings and dividends, 
and mortgage-lending policies, 1942 ae ple oli cod cieniitd ‘ 
Building construction: 
Federal and State buildings, principal cities. Value of contracts awarded, November 
1942 to January 1943 ee te , Jan. 165; Feb. 369-70; Mar. 599 
Residential. (See Housing.) 
Urban areas. Number, kind, and valuation of buildings, Nov Ages 1942 to April 1943. Jan. 162-5; 
Feb. 367-70; Mar. 598-9; Apr. 799-800; May 994-6; June 1211-12 


Bureau of Manpower Utilization (U.S. Government). War M: :npow er Commission action 
establishing, early in 1943__-___- “yar Pies: : ME. 82 Mar. 473 


June 1155-7 


Canteens: 

Great Britain. Factories. Progress in provision of, 1941 - Jan. 79 

—— Industrial. Provision of, to April 1943, with detailed statistics on collie ry cantee ns. June 1108-9 
Carbon-products manufacturing. Use in austin al industry, characteristics, and scope 

and method of BLS survey, 1942._.__..__-.__---- abel ....-.. Feb. 329-31 

Child labor, United States: 

Tobacco plantations (Conn.). Survey by State department of labor, 1942__-__- Feb. 267-8 

Wartime effect upon, 1939-42, with statistics, by States + : Mar. 450-67 
Child welfare, United States. Homemaker service as aid to war effort May 913-14 
Chronology. Labor events, October to December 1942; January to March 1943___ Feb. 411-18; May 1025-36 
Coal industry. Production and distribution in World Wars I and IL. Summary of prob- 


lems___. 
Collective agreements, United States: 
Municipalities, with unions. Organizations involved, character and provisions of con- 
tracts __. rer ; June 1165-70 
Vacations with pay. ’ Provisions summarized as of January 1943_- May 924-31 
Collective agreements. Sweden. Master wage agreements of appeal and December 1942. . 
. hinenad pr. 792 


Provisions ; : 
Collective bargaining, United States: 
Foremen. Union policies as to inclusion under neoscc-----e-. June 104-53 
Municipalities and unions. Character and provisions of contracts. _- 2 . June 1165-70 
Collective bargaining. Canada. Governrient-owned-company employees. ‘Right estab- 
lished by law December 1, 1942-_- , .. Mar. 474-5 
Compulsory labor. France. Law of September 4, 1942, provisions._....._..__- o Jan. 33 
— and arbitration, U Jrited States: 
Department of Labor, U. Government, work of. By States, industries, and type of 


situation, November 1942 to April 1943 


May 1000-1 


Jan. 69 71; 

Feb. 293-5; Mar. 519-21; Apr. 738-40; May 979-81; June 1175-7 

National War Labor Board cases received and closed, January 13 to November 30, 1942. . Feb. 291 

Conciliation and arbitration, Great Britain. Coal-mining industry. System put into effect 5 iii 
une 1170 


259 
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Construction industry: Page 
Federal funds, financed from. Value of contracts awarded, and force-account work s 
started, Nov ember 1942 to April 1943 (shipbuilding included for March and April) ___- Jan. 164 


Feb. 369; Mar. 599; Apr. 801; May 996; Tone 13 
State funds, financed from. Public buildings and roads (highways) November 1942 to . 
0 EE ieeatmaaanesahenl ---+-+---+---------Jan. 164; Feb. 369; Mar. 599 


Conventions, meetings, etc.: 


Cooperative League of U. S., 13th biennial congress (Minneapolis, September 1942), 


0 et aI Jan. 88-9) 
Employment of Women in W artime, Conference on, March 11 and 12, 1943. Resolutions . 
adopted - June 1120-} 
World Federation of International | Groupments (Congas es), New York City, Decem- ; 
ber 4, 1942 Mj ttwietbribabwboeeebonsdaeoueads coeecooe = . eet. oS «3 J in. % 
( Sooperation, United States: _ 
ee ea ee ee pa isacutee Mar. 499-51" 
Credit unions. Summary of status, 1942.................________- Mar. 508-9 
Electricity associations. REA promotion of. Summary for first 5 years and statistics . 
a ST Ne A aera eee Jan. 91-3 
—— Summary of status, Iaith tact cis bball acta deat sg rts - Mar. 507 
Farmers’ Union, National, relations with cooperatives summarized, 1942_______- Mar. 510 
Housing projects. Features of, in comparison with other plans (excerpts from report by 
Cooperative Project, New Y ork SR Phas, Se La ae er SS Pie a ee Jan. 93-4 
Insurance associations. Summary of status, 1942...........-......-.------ eee. Mar. 5307 
a richer shies ancepimhiniian enlgablabeo anemone NL rh S Mar. 509 
Medical and hospital care. Summary, _ Se iiss tne eet ee oe. Mar. 506-7 
North Dakota. Operations 1941-42, RR RE NTS June 1147-8 
Post-war problems, summary of, and program of Cooperative League. - Jan. 86-9] 
Radio presentation. Opposition encountered and plan for series of broadcasts early ‘in 
RTGS EE SSE A RA ae Ea ASS 2 RS TES ee ae el eee ee Mar. 5 
Religious groups. Relations with summarized, 1942_...........___-- Mar 
Students’ associations. Types, membership, distribution by States, f finances, and ad- 
IE IPS ES TS ES ee ae ‘ —aseescns nV. 702-2 
Training of employees. Summary, Eee eek Jeannine Guiuinbames — Mar. 503-4 
War, effects of, and wartime problems, 1942. ee). aE ES ae Mar. 5 : 
Cooperation, foreign countries: 
General. C ooperative Reconstruction, International Committee for. Formation an- 
nounced by Cooperative League, March 1942. -- Jan 
—— World Federation of International Groupments, December 1942 conference. Plans 
ee ee at : Jar 
Czechoslovakia. Housing, Governme nt supervised (prior to German occupation) _ seies Jan. 97 
Denmark. Housing. Characteristic features of associations. - Jan. 94, 96-7 
Germany. Development of movement; housing, credit, ag ricultural, and distributive 
associations; conditions before and under Nazi regime. -_--_--. ....-...-.-------- o---- Jume 1131-47 
Great Britain. Housing. Types followed, and outstanding societies. - Jan. 9¢ 
Hungary. Characteristics and importance of movement prior to W orld War II, with 
Ss, dianncndtitn dpediagiaeatinniilinneg.ocsdetadubwdaliil palbi gate dle nih eatinde aliens June 1083-4 
Sweden. Housing. Activities summarized : apie inuiitndhs Dbtinbbeakendcen Jan. 9 
Switzerland. Housing. Progress, and characteristics of project. ae Jan. 97 
Cost, labor. Manufacturing industries. = per man-hour and unit labor expense, by 
industry, 1939-42 =tprietulnsespeetlaoceseeaned heck atiltinditidionine chia togsecn me May 88 
Cost of living, United States: 
Cities. Changes (percentage) in indexes, by month, November 15, 1942, to April 1943 - Jan. 106 


Feb. 308-10; Mar. 522-4; Apr. 741-3; June 1178 80, 1182-4 
—— Indexes, by item, November 15, 1942, to April 15, 1943; by item and year 1935-42, by 


item and month Januaty 194) to April 1943_ _---- Jan 
Feb. 310-12; Mar. 525; Apr. 744; June 1179, 1181-2 


Goods and services. Price-controlled and other. Indexes showing cost trends, August 


15, 1939, to October 15, 1942- ae ED oy AE , i ; Jan, | 
Intercity differences for manual worker’s s family at maintenance level, as of December 15, 


icine so cecepebtsccnnesne ctatgbtccntngenss+ectcobgebiuiatsedesoncnceoethoonnsasssesece Apr. 74 
Puerto Rico. Expenditures per family, by item, averages weekly and yearly, 1940-41_._ Feb. 228-32 
Wartime measures to control through reduction of consumer RS See - May 877-82 

Cost of living, foreign countries: 
Canada. Wartime subsidizing of certain foods to prevent rise in retail prices---.------.-- Jan. 32 
China. Food situation and need of increased production... -...........----- -.- June 1184-7 
Great Britain. Wartime subsidizing of certain articles to prevent rise in retail prices_. “ Jan. 32 
—— (and Northern Ireland). Indexes, by item, September 1, 1939, and by month, 

SO Te ED Eas wink es ote ~ how nes et tign ngs a0 2 cncs nies. Apr. 687-8 
Iceland (Rey kjavik). Increase from January- March 1939 to December 1942_.._-._-.--- Apr. 747 

Court decisions, United States: 
Antitrust laws. Agreement by representatives of unions and contractors to restrict use 

of painting by spray equipment held not violation of Sherman Act (U.S. Dist. Ct. for 

Ry Se eo cieendauiibbishdensednbec RN June 1127-8 
Closed shop and State public policy (Cir. ‘Ct. of Duval Co., Fla.)........- (itidlbciacsethitbioinatabt April 730-1 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Cases involving application and Sa Ses Jan. 84; 


Mar. 491-4; Apr. 724-7; May 944-5; June 1124+ 
Hours of work. Puerto Rico Act of August 7, 1935. Employee’s claim for overtime under 


er ea ey eee _. June 1i2s 
Injunctions. Industrial-dispute cases involving ES Mar. 496-7; Apr. 729-30; May 947 
Interstate commerce. Reinstatement of employee. Case subject to National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and not to arbitration under State civil-practice law___.............-...-..--- May 948 
Labor- relations laws. Anti-Kick-Back Act. Case of extortion by foreman without em- _ 
ep ES a a Oe Oe ae 7 Be 
an. 84- 


—— Federal and State, and industrial disputes. Cases concerning. ................... 
Mar. 494-7; Apr. 728-31; May 945 


Maritime employment. Shipowner held liable for wages, maintenance, and cure, - 
seaman injured during authorized shore leave anes MED > ceniththd .tecksinciged June 1126-7 
Fe a nin sinein eaceedbelbicotnsectedesawsapesee 4 
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Court decisions, United States—Continued. Page 

National Labor Relations Act. Cases relating to applicability of, and to orders of Board. - Jan. 84-5; 

Mar. 494-5; June 1128 

Prevailing rates on public works. Cases concerning. Mar. 494 
Social Security Act. Held applicable to employer of dancers for California dance hall 

under contract (Dist. Ct. and Cir. Ct. of App.)-_---- ape ... June 1129-30 

State courts. Summary of decisions ; Jan. 84-5 

Supreme Court (U.S.). Summary of decisions, certain cases; refusal to review a number i 4 

of cases : : Jan. 84 

U nemployment compensation. Cases ‘Telating to Apr. 731-2; May 948 
Union solicitation of members and fees. Town ordinance forbidding upheld by circuit 

judge, but action reversed by Florida Supreme Court----_- Sed nsethd Ne ee es May 945-6 

Workmen’s compensation. Cases relating to-___- ne eB Mar. 497-8 
Court decisions, Australia. Woman butravensi metal trades, rate of pay. Judge's opinion 

(August 17, 1942) summarized _- ad pe a Jan. 53-5 


Decisions. (See Court decisions; National War Labor Board decisions.) 
Dispensations. New York. From labor standards, under law of January 1942, in order to 
achieve maximum war-industry production eS: _ Jan. 38-42 


Education: ba aay 
High School Victory Corps. Organization of, under plan of National Policy Committee 


(U.S. Government) ‘ Jan. 74-5 
Negro history. Teaching of, in Chicago pub lie schools , Apr. 721-2 
Electrical-appliance manufacturing. Characteristics of industry, and scope of BLS surv ey 

summer of 1942 YY ea Mar. 526-9 
Employer organization. Hungary. Legislation of 1868, 1884, and June 10, 1932, concerning June 1080-1 
Employment agencies. United Statas Employment Service. Placement activities, year 

1941, and by month, 1942 : June 1118-19 

Employment conditions, general. Prisoners of war. In World War II, under ILO 1929 

convention _- P - May 891-5 
Employment outlook. ‘Synthetic -rubber industry. Estimate of labor requirements in 1944. May 837-45 
Employment statistics, United States: 

Civilian labor force, monthly, by sex. November 1940 to April 1943; by age group, Novem- 
ber 1942 to April 1943._.._. Jan. i96-7; Feb. 409-10; Mar. 634-5; Apr. 823-5; May 1023-4; June 1246-7 

Federal executive service, inside and outside District of Columbia, by agency and by 
month, December 1940 to December 1942 le a Sahoahe .. Mar. 478-83 

Federal services, by branch, projects under United States agencies, and projects fin- 
anced from regular Federal appropriations, November 1942 to April 1943 Jan. 182-3; 
Feb. 394-6; Mar. 619-20; Apr. 822-3; May 1008-9; June 1231-2 
Hosiery (full-fashioned). Trend 1940-42, with labor turnover rates Mar. 430-4 
Industrial and business. By industry, including pay rolls, ety mber 1942 to April 1943. Jan. 179-95; 
Feb. 391-408; Mar. 617- aecath 821-2; May 1007-22; June i 230-45 
Iron and steel industry, 1940-42, and employment outlook Feb. 258-67 
Manufacturing industries, 1936-41, as related to accident frequency - - May 949-54 
Millinery industry, New York State and remainder of country, indexes by year, 1935-41 Jan. 23-4 
Municipal, in large cities, with pay-roll data, 1929-38 ; ; See _.... June 1097-1108 
Public housekeeping (California). By occupation, 1940 May 914-15 
Railroad (Pennsylvania). Negro workers, by occupation, as of September 28, 1942 4 Mar. 484-5 
Tobacco plantations (Connecticut). Summer of 1942 -_ : iokhsea . Feb. 267-8 

Employment statistics, foreign countries: 

Brazil. Industrial population, 1940, by industry___- SEE ee Se bg ebek Apr. 683 
Hungary. By industrial group, 1930 June 1069-72 
New Zealand. Factories and stores, year ended March 31, 1942, and previous year Jan. 37 
Engineering. Great Britain. Cadetship training in, under Ministry of Labor and National 

Service - -- : eran ERR et EEE Apr. 722-3 

Family allowances, foreign countries: 
Canada. Armed forces. Increases in amounts, including additional grants for large 
families__. an : j . June 1114-16 
Hungary. System provided for by law effective January 1, 1939 a June 1076 
Federal employees, United States. Executive service, by branch, inside and outside Dis- 

trict of Columbia, by month, December 1940 to December 1942 Mar. 478-83 
Fingerprinting. Dispensations for (New York State) granted employers under law of Janu- 

ary 1942 Jan. 39 
Food, China. Production and consumption of farm products, Government measures, and 


plans for post-war period June 1184-7 


Health and hygiene, United States. Industrial policyholders of Metropolitan Life Insur- 

ance Co. Record for 1942 summarized Apr. 734-5 

Health and hygiene, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Disease incidence and health maintenance, year ending March 31, 1942, 
summary : 
— Effect of long working hours. Report by British Association for Labor L egislation 
summarized _- a - June 11634 
—— Factories. 1942 experience, summary : pistes 3 a Jan. 78-9 
—— (London). Health services during 1941, summary of. . Jan. 82-3 
High School Victory Corps, Plan for organization, by National Policy Committee ©. 

Government), to prepare for war work_. : Jan. 74-5 
Holidays. Union agreements. Provisions concerning, as of January 1943____- May 929-31 
Hosiery industry. Full-fashioned. Production and employment statistics, 1941 and 1942, 

northern and southern areas; emnacciennea distribution, by sex, 1938; and concentration 

points, with employment, 1939_____- — ..... Mar. 429-39; 440-1 
Hours of work, United States: 

8-hour law covering laborers and mechanics employed by War Department on public 
works witbin U. S., suspended, December 28, 1942 Feb. 257 
48-hour week. Established as minimum by Executive order No. 9301, February 9, 1943. Mar. 471-3 


Jan. 79-84 
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Hours of work, United States—Continued. 
48-hour week. War Manpower Commission regulation issued February 28, 1943, and 
general orders designating 32 local labor-shortage areas and specifying national applica- 
tion to lumber and nonferrous-metal mining 
New York. Woman workers, as under demectamnses granted war industries (law 
of January 1942) * re AES = 
Hours of work, foreign countries: 
Australia. Restriction, to reduce absenteeism and raise output 
Great Britain. Effect upon health. Report by British Association for Labor Legislation 
summarized _ _ __. 
Metal trades. Av erage workweek July 1941 and 1942, “by occupation_ 
-— Women and young persons, in factories. Control under law relaxed ‘in 1940, re- 
established by beginning of 1941, and effects ___. . 
Portugal. Regulations under laws of 1934 and 1936 
Housing, United States 
Commercial, Government, limited«iividend, and cooperative projects. Characteristics 
compared 
Home financing, through sav ‘ings and loan associations, 1923-42 (Torrance) __ 
Nonfarm areas. New dwelling units, by type, size of city, geographic division, source of 
funds, and permit valuation, 1941 and 1942; first quarter 1943 - A pr. 652-60; 
Residential. Defense areas (11). Privately financed units, 1940 and 1941, ‘summary bina 
(See also Building construction.) 


Incentive pay. Effect of systems on hourly earnings by occupation and sex, in machinery- 
maktug plants (union and nonunion), year 1942; cotton-textile mills, southern and northern, 
September 1940; nonferrous metals, August 1941 

Income. Puerto Rico. Family of wage earners, average. In money and in kind, 1940-41__ 

Industrial diseases and poisons, United States. Lead and carbon-disulfide poisoning. Young 
workers to be shielded from exposure to- : ae=t = , 

Industrial diseases and poisons, Great Britain: 

Factories. Summary of cases and fatalities in 1941_ 
Fibrosis of lungs caused by silica dust or asbestos dust, or any form of pneumoconiosis, 
compensable under amendment, February 4, 1943, to Workmen’s Compensation Act__- 

Industrial disputes, United States: 

Ya ofmembership. ‘‘Escape’’ period included in “‘standard”’ clause in NWLB 
decisions__ aia ' bee 
National War Labor Board. Decisions, August and September 1942, summary 
- Jurisdiction to be taken over cases threatening strike, declaration March 29, 1943 
Strikes. All, and those affecting war work. Statistics showing trend by months, Janu 
ary to December 1942 Jan. 
—— Statistics by year 1916 to 1942, by month 1941 and 1942, by industries, ‘States, and 
cities, 1942. . ° 
-— Statistics, first 4 months 1943. 
—— Statistics, first 3 months 1943, compared with first- -quarte r statistics for 1942 and 1941__ 
—— Statistics, January 1943 compared with December 1942 and average for years 1935-39_. 

Industrial disputes, Great Britain: 

Coal mining. Conciliation machinery put into effect May 1, 1943 (Greene Tribunal 
scheme) - 

(ass Northern Ireland). Strike activity, _ by year, 1928-42, and by ‘industry, 1941 and 
1942 : 

Injuries. Great Britain. Civilians’, due to war. Compensation for. Sex discrimination 
eliminated by Government, April 1943- 

Iron and steel industry, United States. 
employment outlook_ itecukease 


Joint production committees. Great Britain. Character, functions, problems, and results 
of activities (Summary of ILO study) 


Labor and industrial relations, United States: 
Absenteeism. Wartime problem and methods of control -- 
National Labor Relations Board. Activities, 1941-42, summarized - 
National War Labor Board. Review of decisions by wopnaomaidll ‘agencies, “statement 
concerning ; 
Union recognition. Types of in effect, January 1943 _ 
Labor and industrial relations, foreign countries: 
Canada. National War Labor Board sonapeniaes, ie wai 12, 1943; statement of new 
chairman chiwettiins 
Germany. 
Hungary. Gunniention, collective 
machinery, period preceding World 
Italy. Metalworkers recruited for Ae * ‘Germany, through agreements in February 
1941 
Palestine. Labor, ‘Department of, established by ordinance of February 15, 1943 
Rumania. Workers recruited for Germany under negotiations of December 1941 
Spain. Workers recruited for Germany under agreement in August 1941. Contract 
provisions. . 
Labor chronology. October to December 1942; January to March 1943 
Labor conditions, foreign countries: 
French North Africa. General summary, with back 
Hungary. General as. with statistics, s ed years in period immediately 
preceding 
Labor, Department of (U. 8. | aa Annual report of Secretary, 1941-42, summarized - 
Labor- aes cooperation. Great Britain. Joint production committees. ILO study 
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Labor organizations, United States: Page 
Financial statements of operation required by 1943 legislation in Idaho and South Dakota. May 942 
Foremen as members of. Provisions of collective agreements concerning June 1049-53 
Registration of. State legislation requiring, in 1943. Provisions summarized __. : May 942 
Research work by. Development, services, cooperation with BLS; roster of union re- 

search departments (Bortz ..... Feb. 296-307 

Labor organizations, foreign countries: 

Canada. Trade-unions. Membership by industry groups, 1940 and 1941, number of 

locals and members, by year, 1911-41; history of movement____. : May 955-8 
Great Britain. Foremen as members, summary of situation jae June 1053 
—— (and Northern Ireland). Trade-union membership statistics, 1927-41 _- dam Apr. 736-7 

Labor standards: 

New York. Dispensations from, to achieve maximum war-industry production, granted 

under law of January 1942, and extent of use . Jan. 38-42 
State laws. Blanket suspension not favored by Federal age neies. Text of statement 

issued iieaataell : cll “ait Feb. 256 

Labor turnover: 

Cordage and twine plants, October 1942......_...____- Feb. 355-6 
Manulacturing industries. Monthly rates, by industry, October 1942 to March 1943 

(for certain industries only quit rates included) hae? . Jan. 157-61; 

Feb. 362-6; “Mar. 594-7; Apr. 795-8; May 991-3; June 1206-10 

Titles used in schedules of rates, changes in- June 1210 

Laundry equipment. Domestic. Characteristics of industry and scope of BLS survey, 
summer of 1942 A SAL Miia nabs Mar. 534-7 

Legal aid, United States. Statistics, by cit y, ‘of associations, °C Al .. June 1158-60 

Le gislation, United States, Federal and gene ral: 

Coal mining. Government control established by Executive orders (9332 and 9340) of 
April 19 and May 1, 1943 . June 1093-5 
Controls and measures to guard against inflation, summary, 1942 and first 4 months of 1943. May 877-82 

8-hour law covering laborers and mechanics employed by War Department on public 
works within United States. Suspended, December 28, 1942 : Feb. 257 

Federal employees, overtime pay, wartime. Joint resolution approved December 24, 
1942 (temporary measure) Feb. 359-61 

—— Provisions of May 7, 1943, act —s with those of temporary measure of Decem- 
ber 24, 1942 . June 1203-4 

Industrial disputes threatening strike. Authority granted National War Labor 

Boaid to take jurisdiction, by Executive orders 9017 (January 12, 1942) and 9250 
(October 3, 1942; based upon Inflation Control Act of October 2, 1942)____- May 882-3 
Manpower mobilization and utilization. Executive order of December 5, 1942 (No. 0279). ; . 
an. 26- 


Mar. 442-9 
—— Teachers. State provisions and pes for new State laws, summarized - Apr. 793-4 
— workers. Executive order 8802, June 1941, forbidding discrimination against by 
vi 


ernment or defense industries May 889 
Price control. Farm products made subject to by amendment October 2, 1942, of Emer- 

gency Price Controi Act May 882 
Price-wage control. Executive order of April 8, 1943. Provisions___ __- May 876 

Selective Service. transfer to War Manpower Commission, by Executive order of Decem- 
ber 5, 1942 (No. 9279). Provisions Jan. 26-7 
State laws. Labor relations. Summary, 1942-43 May 941-4 

—— Labor standards. Blanket suspension of, not favored by Federal agencies. “Text of 
statement issned_- bon Feb. 256 
War Mobilization, Office of. Executive order (May 28, 1943) creating (text)..._._______ June 1089-90 
War Revenue Act of October 21, 1942. Certain provisions, including Victory tax-_------ May 878 

Legislation, United States, by States: 

Arkansas. Labor relations. Anti-Picketing (“Anti-Violence’’) Act of 1943. Provisions May 941 
California. Minimum-wage orders adopted, 1942 and February 1943.. 3 ae Mar. 446 
Colorado. Labor relations. 1943 law, provisions summarized ; May 943-4 
Connecticut. Minimum-wage order adopted, 1942_____- Mar. 446 
Idaho. Labor relations. Farm-labor unionization, act re stricting, 1943 May 942 
Kansas. Labor-relations. 1943 law, including union-registration provision. Summary - May 942-3 
Kentucky. Minimum-wage order adopted, 1942 Mar. 447 
Massachusetts. Minimum-wage orders adopted, 1942 Mar. 447 
New Hampshire. Minimum-wage order adopted, 1942 Mar. 447 
New Jersey. Minimum-wage orders adopted, 1942 and January 1943 Mar. 448 

New York. Labor standards. Dispensations from, to achieve maximum war-industry 
production, law of January 1942........................--.-- trad 645 SESS SE REE Jan. 38-42 
Oregon. Minimum-wage orders adopted, 1942 ; Mar. 448 
Rhode Island. Minimum-wage order adopted, 1942. __- Mar. 448 
South Dakota. Financial statements from labor unions required by 1943 law May 942 

—— Labor-relations. Farm-labor unionization, act eS, 1943; and antiracketeer- 

ing ‘er May 942 
May 942 
Mar. 448-9 


Ww {oom og "Minimum- -wage order adopted, 1942 Mar. 449 
Legislation, foreign countries: 

Australia. Absenteeism. Regulation covering, and amendment, 1942__ Jan. 31 
—— National Security (Employment of Women) Regulations. Reference to by judge 

in wage decision August 17, 1942 Jan. 53-5 
—— Wage-pegging regulations, summary of provisions and amendments June 1204-5 
—— Wages and hours. 1942 rules and regulations providing for control of Jan. 28-31 
—— Woman workers. Act of October 6, 1942, to encourage and regulate employment-_-.- Apr. 671-3 
Bolivia. Labor code raised to status of law, 1942, with temporary amendments in re dis- 

missal and workmen’s compensation and strike prohibition 
Brazil. Minimum wage rates. Order of January 8, 1943, messed basic rates estab- 

lished May 1, 1940 
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Legislation, foreign countries—Continued. 
Brazil. Price control. Order of January 8, 1943. Provisions 
Canada. Butter rationing, order effective December 21, 1942, provisions.. . 
—— Crown-company employees given collectiv e-bargaining rights by order (.c 3. 10802) 
of December 1, 1942_. : 
— Employ ment control through public offices (P. C. orders 2250, 2251, 5038, and 7595 of 

_ 1942, and 246 of January 1943). Provisions May 896-909 

~ Essential- work, employment compulsory. Substitution for military service, pro- 

” wided for by P. C. 2907 of April 12, 1943 June 1095-4 
—— Labor Exit Permit Order, October 16, 1942. Provisions May 898-9 
—— National Selective Service Civilian Regulations amended January 19, 1943. Provi- 

sions summarized 
—— Nonessential work. Employment of certain groups or classes in, prohibited ces tr 

order 2665, April 12, 1943) a 
— Restricted-occupations order, 1942 (P. C. 2250). Provision 
—— Selective Service Civilian Regulations (P. C. 246) issued January 19, 1943_- as 
—— Selective Service Regulations, National (P. Cc. 7595), issued Septernber 1, 1942... . May 896. 890 
—— Stabilization of Employment in Agriculture Regulation, 1942 (P. C. 2251) May 896. 299 
—— War Labor Board, National. Reorganization, February 1943, and objectives ay 911-12 
Egypt.  ememacelde compensation law effective December 10, 1942, Provisions sum- . 

marizec 
France. Compulsory labor service, law of September 4, 1942 Jan. 33 
French North Africa. Labor, laws affecting. General summary_............._.-- May 861-4, 866-7 
Germany. Labor-mobilization decree of January 13, 1943. Provisions 
—— Manpower control. Measures during period 1934-39 summarized 
Great Britain. Factories Act. Wartime adherence to requirements, importance of_- 

-—— Factories (Standards of Lighting) Regulations, effective February 1, 1941- 
—— Persona) injuries (Emergency Provisions) Act, 1939. Sex-discrimination feature 
_ eliminated by Government April 1943__ 
- Unemployment insurance extended to temporary officers in armed forces ‘(and cer- 
tain others) by regulations of December 15, 1942. Provisions summarized ___.- 
—— Workmen’s Compensation Act. Lung diseases from dust inhalation (including 

silica-dust or asbestos-dust fibrosis, or any form of pneumoconiosis) covered by amend- 

ment February 4, !1943_-_- e 
Haiti. Minimum-wage law of May 4, 1942. Provisions __. 

Hungary. Agriculture. Wage rates, legal provisions 1921-41 - ; 
—— Employer organization. Laws of 1868, 1884, and June 10, 1932, provisions Dacsies Sen 
—— Family allowances. Law of 1938, effective January l, 1939, provisions 
—— Labor orgsuization, right of. Law of 1919 
—— Labor relations. Conditions of E mployment Act, 1937, ,, 
-—— Land reform. Measures of 1920 and 1936, summary of provisions____- = pectndehaiemcein = 
_—- Minimum wage. Summary of measures 1935-41 
—— Seamen’s Code, 1934. Provisions_. June 1085, 
—— Social insurance. Legal provisions concerning, 1891 to 1942, summarized ____ ... June 1084-8 
—— Unemployment. Measures toremedy conditions following 1929 economic depression. June 107 
—— Wages and hours. Summary of measures 1921-41. . June 1077 
New Zealand. Manpower controls. Orders issued in November 1942, provisions sum- 
marized . ‘ 

Palestine. Labor, Department of. Established by ordinance of February 15, 1943 
Paraguay. Pay increases, employees in industry and commerce 

Portugal. Hours of work. Decree laws of 1933, 1934, 1935, and 1936_. 
Uruguay. Retirement benefits Lesdinces for domestic servants by decree law of July 22, 
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Jan 


June 1116-17 


Machine-tool-accessories industry. Characteristics and scope and method of BLS survey. _— Feb. 33 
Management-labor policy committee. War mn er Commission Chairman empowered to 
appoint 
Manpower, United States: 
ontrol in wartime, centralization of. Measures and objectives summarized -- 
— ‘Essential activities” list as revised by War Manpower Commission April 17, 1943______. June 1092 
Hiring controls and practices. For labor-shortage areas. War Manpower Commission 
order of February 1, 1943 Mar. 470-1 
/ Hours, weekly, lengthening of by Executive Order 9301 of February 9, 1943; statement by 
Chairman of War Manpower Commission. 
Nondeferable occupations listed February 3, 1943, by Selective Service Bureau of War 
Manpower Commission, effective April 1, 1943 
Utilization, Bureau of Manpower. War Manpower Commission action establishing, 
early in 1943---.- 
War Manpower Commission (U. 8. Government). - Reorganization December 5, 1942, 
establishing five bureaus. 
: — employment. War Manpower Commission’s statement of policy, January 30, 


Mar. 471-3 
Mar. 468-9 
Mar. 473 
Feb. 2 
May RA3-4 
Manpower, foreign countries: 
anada. Compulsory transfer in wartime utilization, and employment of men found _ 
unfit for military service. Sunmmary of provisions concerning —_ June 1095-6 
—— Control by public employn:ent offices, March 23, 1942, to January 1943. Activities, _ 
special problems and provisions, and appeals under regulations May 896-900 
Germany. Contract workers from Rumania and Spain, provisions concerning Jan. 43-! 
— — Control measures, from 1933-42, and results of the system (Block) Jan 10-2! 
—— Metalworkers, Italian, recruited under agreements signed in February 1941 Jan. 42 
Great Britain. Engineers. Technical-officers pool provided for military services, through 
compulsory registration 
New Zealand. Controls established by Government orders of November 1942..-..-..-- 


-—— Sheep shearers in Army to be released for shearin 
Maternity and infant welfare, foreign countries. Great Britain. Conditions summarized, 
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Metalworking. Germany. Italian laborers recruited for, by agreements signed in Page 
February 1941 . he ee a a aoe Jan 42 
Millinery industry. New York. Stabilization Commission, operation under, 1936-41_.__.. Jan. 22-5 
Minimum wage, United States: 
Airframe industry (California). National War Labor Board decision, March 3, 1943_ _- June 1188 
Candy and relate .d products manufacture. Order under Fair Labor Standards Act, effec- 
tive March 29, 1943 on aa Mar. 590 
Cooking and heating appliances manufacturing. " Order under Fair Labor Standards Act 
effective April 12, 1943_-__- May 989 
Glove and mitten workers. Determination under Public Contracts Act, effective Jan- 
uary 16, 1943 Feb. 359 
Grain-products industry. ~ Order under Fair Labor Standards Act, effective March l, 
1943 _- . pe Mabe = «IS : Mar. 590 
Handkerchief industry. Order under Fair Labor Standards Act, effective February 15, 
1943 3 ae Te a Mar. 590 
Hosiery (seamless) industry. Order under Fair Labor Standards Act, effective February 
15, 1943. ..- aS al Hee Oke ae Mar. 590-1 
Hospitals (San Francisco Bay area). ’ Public-housekeeping occupations, monthly rates, 
1942_. =. aes ‘ May 917-18 
Knitting, knitw ear, and woven underwear industry. Order under Public Contracts Act, 
effective April 20, 1943_____-- May 989 
Legislation. State orders as affected by war, and provisions adopted in 1942, by State 
(Stitt and Sullivan) _____- Mar. 442-9 
Luggage, leather goods, belts, and women’s handbag industry. Order under Public 
Contracts Act, effective April 20, 1943 May 989-90 
Paper products, converted, industry. Order under Fair L abor Standards Act, effective 
i a il March 591 
Teachers. State legal provisions as of 1942, and proposals for new State laws, summarized_ Apr. 793-4 
Minimum wage, foreign countries: 
Brazil. Increases ordered January 8, 1943, retroactive to January 1, 1943 Mar. 592 
Great Britain (England and Wales). Central Agricultural W ages Board to establish 
farm rates (Government decision of November 12, 1942)..__.____-.-.....-.--------.- Mar. 
Haiti. Law of May 4, 1942. Provisions_- Mar. 593 
Mexico. Lowest and highest rates, 1940-41 and 1942-43, by governmental divisions. --- Jan. 153-5 
Portugal. Daily minimum and maximum rates, by industry and sex, 1933___. ’ Apr. 787 
Mining, United States. Coal, anthracite. Productivity of labor, and working conditions. Feb. 270-1 
Mining, Great Britain. Coal. Conciliation machinery (Greene Tribunal Scheme) put into 
effect May 1, 1943 s ; . June 1170-4 


592 


National War Labor Board (United States Government): 
Adjustments for War Department civilian employees delegated by Board to that Depart- 
ment x asi Jan. 148-9 
Cases received and cases closed, January 13 to November 30, 1942, summary ERE ETS: Feb. 291 
Decentralization of authority to make wage and salary adjustments_- SOE See Jan. 148-9 
Decisions August anc September 1942_- _- Gi ‘ ‘ iden Jan. 59 
Review of decisions by subsidiary agencie s. Statement concerning, on April 1, 1943__-- June 1203 
Negro workers, United States: 
Airframe plants. Proportions employed in Midwestern, Western, Central, and Eastern 
districts, early in 1943 May 888-9 
Federal Government. Increase in employ ment following Executive order 8802, June 1941, ‘ 
forbidding discrimination ak May 889-91 
Railroad (Pennsylvania) employees, by occupation, as of September 28, 1942_. aye. Mar. 484-5 
Negroes. Racial history. Teaching of, in Chicago public schools. -- .......-.-- ee! 


Occupational diseases. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Occupations. Jobs entered by 5,000 young people (Maine), 1940-41. Various types of. June 1122-3 
Office of War Mobilization (U. 8S. Government). E xecutive order of May 28, 1943, estab- 
lishing (text) ___. citadel June 1089-90 
Overtime, United States: 
Federal employees. Pay provided for by temporary measure of December 1942, and act 
of May 1943 since naaiial . ; Feb. 359-61; June 1203-4 
Seventh-day double time under “‘Premium Pay Order.”’ Ruling by Secretary of Labor 
January 26, 1943___- . wie bia eeke Mar. 591 
Overtime, New Zealand. Wartime use, to bolster SER. Serres 2 are Jan. 37 


Pay rolls. Municipal, in large cities, with employment statistics, 1929-38 June 1097-1108 
Placement by U.S. Employment Service. Activities, year 1941, and by month, 1942 June 1118-19 
Planning. Great Britain. Post-war land utilization. Re ites of Scott and Uthwatt com- 
mittees to Parliament, 1942 es : ES Ee Jan. 46-52 
Post-war problems: 
Great Britain. Juvenile Employment, London Regional Advisory Council for. Mem- 
orandum (1942) summarized - --_-- Jan. od 
— Reconstruction land-utilization policies, Reports of Scott and Uthwatt committees 
to Parliament summarized - Jan. "652 
Power-transmission equipment. Mechanical. Characteristics of "industry, and scope of 
BLS study, 1942 2 Jan. 109-13 
Prices, United States: 
Control, wartime. All commodities affecting cost of living. Executive order of April 8, 
1943, provisions , 
— Ceilings for farm produets prov ided under amendment of October 2, 1942, to Emer- 
gency Price Control Act- May 882 
—— Food items and rent. ~ Development of sy stem and movement of costs under, to 
October 1942; month rent control become effective, various cities ; ‘ Jan. 104-8 
—— Stabilization order (Executive Order No. 9328) of April 8, 1943, provisions; and suy )- 
plementary directive of May 12, 1943 (text)__ __- May 876-7: June 1090-2 
Retail. Coal. Average, by kind, for large cities combined. “By. year 1929-42, ‘by month 
1941 and 1942 Mar. 609-10 


May 876 
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Prices, United States—Continued. 
Retail. Coal, average, by kind, for large cities combined. ay periods to March Page 
ar. 608-9; June 1223- 
Cc hanges during World Wars I and II May 9-1 “ 
—— Electricity. Residential rates, status December 15, 1942, and indexes, specified : 
periods, beginning with 1923______ Feb. 37%. 
—— Food. Average rates (by item, 51 large ‘cities combined), “indexes: (by commodity 
group, and all items combined, by city), November 1942 to March 1943.- Ji 166 
Feb. 371-8; Mar. 600-8; Apr. 808-15; June 12 2 
—— Food. Cost-index changes effective March 1943 May 997; June 1214-15 
—— Gas. Changes in residential rates December 1941 to December 1942; indexes,’ 
specified press 1923-42. _. 
—— Gas. esidential rates, changes December 1942 to March 1943, summary__..___ 
Wholesale. Indexes, by item, monthly and weekly changes, November 1942 to April 


1943, and yearly changes 1926 to 1942___- 17 
Feb. 383- 90; Mar. 612-16; Apr. 816-20; “May 1002-6; we 1225-2 
Prices, foreign countries: 
Brazil. Control by Government of retail and wholesale rates established by order of 
January 8, 1943. Provisions_- Coceuaiicmeniibenteimpeepeieaaahca ins 
Canada. Control. Government subsidizing OT a i aT 
Great Britain. Control. Government subsidizing of certain articles 
Prison labor. War captives. In World War II, under ILO 1929 convention...............- 
Productivity of labor, U nited States: 
Coal mining (anthracite). Summary by year, 1937-41 ; 
Manufacturing. Wartime conditions; output per man-hour and unit labor cost, indexes 
(selected industries), by year, 1939-42 
Productivity of labor. Great Britain. Engineering plants. Report by Amalgamated 
Engineering Union of factors affecting, period April to September 1942 


Publications, recent, of interest to labor- 35-210; 
Feb. 419-28; Mar. 636-45; Apr. 827-36; May 1037-46; od 1248-57 


Railroads, Pennsylvania. Negro employees, by occupation, as of September 28, 1942 
Rationing. Canada. Butter. System introduced December 21, 1942 
Refrigerating-equipment industry. Characteristics, and scope of 1942 BLS survey 
Rents. Control, wartime. Cities having, and month of 1942 in which policy took effect. 
Research. Trade- -unions’ work in, and roster of workers (Bortz) 
Retail prices. (See Prices, retail.) 
Retirement, foreign countries. Uruguay. Domestic servants brought under coverage of 
Fund for Industry, Commerce, and Public Services, by law of July 22, 1942 
Rubber industry: 
Mechanical goods. Characteristics of industry, and scope of 1942 BLS survey 
Synthetic product. Labor requirements. Estimated number in 1944, by department; 
processes; recruitment and training May 
Tire and tube plants. Characteristics; sco and method of August 1942study (Douty).. Feb. 233-42 
Rural Electrification Administration (U. S. Government). Summary of accomplishments 
first 5 years and statistics (as of December 31, 1941) of cooperatives financed 


Savings and loan associations. Home financing. “Sees lending activity, by class of 
association and by State, 1941-42, and trends 1 
Seven-day week. War-industry workers (New Y: -y State). 
State law of January 1942 
Seventh day. President’s so-called “premium pay order.” Ruling of Secretary of Labor 
0 EE ER ES SS ERE oh ORS Se eee 
Shifts. Wage differentials. National War Labor Board decisions, August and September 
1942, summarized 
Shipbuilding: 
Absences of workers, unannounced. Effect on industry, January 1943 
Absenteeism in commercial ERE PDAS EEE a ee 
Ww eomass under 18. Hazards to; and safety pumas advocated by U. S. Children’ 3 
ureau 
Social insurance: : : 
Chile. Journalists’ section of National Fund of Public Employees and Journalists. 
Statistics of operation, 1941 
Great Britain. Experience since 1897; and basis and objectives of Beveridge plan 
H ungary. Sickness, maternity, invalidity, old-age, and death; and workmen’s compen- 
sation; summary as of 1938 June 1054-8 
Social security. National Resources Planning Board. Proposed jrogram (March 1943. May 94-7 
Stabilization. Prices and wages. (See Price control; Wage control.) 
Sugar (cane) refineries industry. Characteristics; and scope of BLS survey, winter of 1942-43. May 982 
Synthetic rubber industry. (See Rubber industry, synthetic product.) 


Tobacco industry. Connecticut plantations. Employment, child labor, wages and hours, 
and working and living conditions, survey of 1942 

Trade-unions. (See Labor organizations.) 
raining: 


T ~ 
United States. Vocational schools, war-production work. Types of processes taught, 


and conditions nemee of schools 
Great Britain. Engineering cadetship under Ministry of Labor and National Service__. 


Unemployment, United States. Civilian labor force. Number out of 1 ens 


monthly, by sex, A 1940 to A 1943; by age group November 1942 to April 1943 ; 
wh = = Feb. 409-10; Mar. 634-5; Apr. 823-5; May 1023-4: June 1: 244 -7 
Unemployment, foreign countries: 


Great ep (and Northern Ireland). Trend, by years, 1928-42 Apr. 686 
H y. Depression conditions, and Governmental measures to remedy... _.--_..--.. June 1073 
8 mn. Number without work — by labor organizations November 30, 1942___. Apr. 825 
Switzerland. Number without work and number placed by employment agencies, 


August 1942, compared with previous periods 


May 932-40 
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Unemployment compensation. Benefits, claims, and weeks compensated, 1941 and 1942, 


summary - -.-- 7 . 
nemployment insurance. Great Britain. T emporary officers in armed forces (and certain 


others) given coverage under regulations issued December 15, 1942 
nion recognition. Types of in effect, January 1943 


Vacations with pay, United States: 
National War Labor Board. Decisions concerning, August and September 1942, sum- 
mary 
Union-agreement provisions; and proportions of workers in various industries covered by, q 
as of January 1943 
Vacations with pay, French North Africa. Law of 1937. Provisions_._- 
Vital statistics. Industria] policyholders of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 


summarized. 
Vocational education. 


1942. Record 


~ Wartime, for war production work, in vocational schools 


Wage control, United States: 
Ceiling established by authority of Executive order October 3, 1942__- 
Increases above ‘Little Steel” formula forbidden by Executive order - April 8, 1943 
Internal Revenue, Commissioner of. Regulations issued under powers given by Director 
of Economic Stabilization_.- 
Small employers (8 0. less employees) exempted from req 1irements.- 
Stabilization order (Executive Order No. 9328) of April 8, 1943. Provisions-_-.- 
—— Supplementary directive of May 12, 1943 (text) _. 
War Labor Board, National. Decentralization of authority, ‘extent and nature of_- 
Wage control, Australia. Wartime stabilization measures. Statement issued by Se cretary of 
Labor and National Service, summary 
Wage-incentive systems. Machinery-making plants, ecotton-textile mills, and nonferrous 
metals. Effect on hourly earnings, by occupation and sex. .................-..----------- 
Wages and hours, United States: 
Aircraft-parts plants. California. Trend, January 1941 to November 1942; hourly earn- 
ings, by occupation and sex, Nov ember 1942- 
Various sections. Hourly rates, by occupation and region, and shift differ- 
entials, November 1942; hourly and weekly rates and weekly hours, by region, 1941-42 
Aircraft- propeller industry. T rend, January 1941 to October 1942; hourly rates by sex, 
shift, occupation, and region, October 1942__ 
Airframe industry. California. Rates, by grade and oce upation, “based on order of 
National War Labor Board of March 3, 1943 
Baking industry. Union hourly rates by ty pe of baking and city, 
June 1, 1942 
Carbon- -products manufacture for electrical industry. Hourly earnings by occupation 
and size of plant, July-September 1942; and trend, 1939-42 
Changes, mouth to month, in rates, by industry, October to December 1942__ 


and wee kly hours, 


~ Feb. 


Chemical Society members. Trend of salary rates 1926-41, and amounts earned in rela- 


tion to experience and sex ; , : 

Clerical workers. Factories “(Mlinois and New York). By industry and sex, October 
1942. __ at ae nasil 

—— (New York City). Ww eekly rates, December 1942, by occupation __--_-_- ie 

Common labor (20 industries). E ntrance rates, July 1942__- pats 

Cordage and twine plants. October 1942, compared with previous ye ar. 

Cotton-textile mills, southern and northern. Incentive and time workers by occ — 
and sex, hourly earnings, September 1940. a Te A 

Culinary ‘workers, public housekeeping (C alif.). Summary of rates, 1942. 

Electrical-appliances manufacturing. Average rates paid day workers, by occupation, 
skill, and size of plant, July 1942; shift differentials July 1942; and tre nd of hours and 
earnings, August 1939 to July 1942 

Elevator operators. In office buildings, stores, 
Angeles), 1942 

Federal employees. Overtime Pay Act, War, of May 7, 1943. 
with those of temporary measure signed December 24, 1942 

—— Overtime pay granted by temporary measure, December 1942. Provisions . 

Hosiery (full-fashioned and seamless). Hourly and weekly average rates and weekly 
hours, by area and month, /.pril 1941 to December 1942_. 

Janitors. In office buildings, stores, etc. (San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles), 
Labor, common (20 industries). Entrance rates July 1942___. 

Laundries (N. Y. State). Woman workers, weekly rates and hours, since minimum- 
wage order 

Laundry-equipment (domestic) manufacture. Rates paid ‘day. -shift workers, by ‘occu- 
pee. skill, and size of plant, and shift differentials, July-August 1942; and trend of 
ours and earnings, 1939-42 

Hourly earnings by oce upation and region, April- ~June 1942_- 

Incentive and time workers, hourly 


‘ete. (San Francisco, Oakland, Los 


Provisions compared 


1942. - 


Machine-tool accessories 

Machinery-making plants (union and nonunion). 
earnings, by occupation, 1942 

Maids, hotel (Calif.). Summary of rates 

Manufacturing and and nonmanufacturing industries. Average weekly hours, average 
weekly and hourly earnings, August 1942 to March 1943 


Mechanical- -power-transmission equipment. Hourly —. by Sa, region, 
and size of plant, 1942______ 

Millinery industry (New Y ork, and remainder of country). 
by year, 1935-41 ___ 

Minimum rates established by law. ‘(See Minimum wage. ) 

Motortruck drivers and helpers, union seales, and average by city, June 1, 1942_______ 

Nonferrous-metals fabrication. Incentive and time workers, by occupation, hourly 
earnings, August 1941 4 

Nurses. Hospital staff. Median annual rates and proportion of maintenance included, 
by States, as of October 1942 

—— Public health. Median salaries by type and size of agency employing - 


Printing trades, book and job, and newspaper. Rates, union, as of June 1, ET 


M ay 876-7; 


357-8; Mar. 


1267 


Page 


June 1113-14 


Apr. 693 
Feb. 284-90 


Jan. 67 


May 924-31 
May 871 


Apr. 734-5 
Jan. 72-3 
May 881-2 
May 876 


Jan. 149-52 
Jan. 149, 152 


* June 1090-2 


June 1090-2 
Jan. 148-9 


June 1204-5 


May 849-57 


Apr. 761-7 
June 1058-68 
Apr. 751-7 
June 1188-98 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Jan. 


347-55 


332-5 
135-8; 
584-5 
Apr. 776-80 
Mar. 586-9 
June 1200-1 
Feb. 313-28 

Feb. 355-6 
May 855-6 
May 917-18 
Mar. 528-33 
May 918-21 


June 1203-4 
Feb. 359-61 


Mar. 435-9 
May 918-21 
Feb. 313-28 
June 1121 
Mar. 537-41 
Feb. 341-6 


May 851-4 
May 915-16 


Jan. 190-3; 


Feb. 404-8; Mar. 628-31; May 1020-2; June 1242-5 


Jan. 109-18 

Jan. 24 
Jan. 128-35 
May 856-7 


Apr. 780-1 
Mar. 558-84 
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Wages and hours, United States—Continued. Wartim 


Public-housekeeping occupations (Calif.), culinary, hospital, office-building, retaii-store. 
Monthly rates at specified periods_ Ma 
Rate changes, by industry, October 15, 1942, to December 15, 1942__ Jan. 135-8; Feb. 357-8; Ma 
Refrigerator-equipment industry. T rend April 1940 to August 1942; hourly earnings by 
Ng class, sex, and size of plant, July-August 1942; and shift differentials same 
period. . . 
Rubber goods, mechanical. Hourly earnings, by plant division, occupation, sex, region, 
unionization, and weekly hours, August 1942; shift differentials same month____ M 
Rubber tire and tube plants. Hourly earnings, by division, occupation, sex, and region, 
August 1942; and trend 1939-42 (Douty)- a 
School employees. Median salaries paid, 1942-43, and percent of change from previous 
years..... . June 
Street- railway employee s. Union hourly rates, by city and occupation, June 1 of 1941 and 
1942; indexes by year 1929-42 
Sugar (cane) refineries (8). Hourly earnings, average, by occupation, winter 1942-43__ 
Teachers. Median salaries, in cities of over 100,000, 1942-43, and percent of change from 
previous years. aa ” . ; June | 
Tobaceo industry. Connecticut plantations, 1942 survey 
Waitresses (Calif.) Summary of rates 
Wages and hours, foreign countries: 
Australia. Control, 1942, under Government regulations 
—— Prisoners of war. Daily rates paid, end of 1941___._ 
—— Woman workers in metal trades. Court decision and summary of judge’ s opinion_. 
—— (Sidney and Melbourne). Engineering, metalworking, clothing, building, trans- 
port; weekly rates as of June 30, 1942__ Al Wartim 
Canada. Agriculture, by Province. Ave rage monthly and yearly rates, specified years, Aus 
1920-41; average rates per day and per month, aouy 15 of 1940, 1941, and 1942 Ji 13-2 0 
- Building trades. Index xes by year, 100 —41. Bra 
mee actories. 10, 14] Cal 
—— Indexes of general ave rage (we ighted) © f rates, DP year, 1901-41 Jan. 14 al 
—— Laundries. Indexes of rates, by year, i1913-41__.__- J { — 
—— Logging and sawmilling. Indexes of rates, by year, 1901-41 
—— Metal trades. Indexes of rates by year, 1901-41; rates and hours, by Province and 
occupation, 1920, 1930, 1940-41___ __ Jan. 
—— Mining, coal. Indexes of rates, by year, 1901-41; —_ rates by ‘Province, 1921-40._ Jan. 1: 
—Mining, metal. Indexes of rates, by year, 1901-41. : : 
—— Printing trades. Indexes of rates, by year, 1901-41 
——— Prisoners of war. Daily rates paid, 1940 
-—— Railways, electric and steam. Indexes of rates, by year, 1901-41 i sone 
Steamship industy. Indexes of rates, by year, 1901-41_~_.................--..---. 
—— Telephone industry. Indexes of rates, by year, 1920-41 paapan 
French North Africa (Algeria). Daily rates, European and native workers, by occupa-— 
tion, 1932 and 1934 
—— (Morocco-Casablanca). Daily rates, Moroccans and Non- Moroccans, by occupa- 
tion, 1938__- : 
Germany. Prisoners of war. _ Daily rates, ‘skilled and unskilled workers, beginning of 
1942 ee 
Great Britain. 
with Italy : : 
—— (and Northern Ireland). Increases, 1942, summary of 
—— (and Northern Ireland). Weekly earnings by industry, occupation, sex, and age 
group 
Hungary. Hourly and daily rates and daily hours, by years, 1929-40 
Minimum rates established by law. (See Minimum w age.) 
Paraguay. Industrial and commercial employees. Increases made by law, effective 
October 15, 1942 - 
Portugal. Cotton industry, minimum daily rates by occupation and sex, "1936 _- 
- Daily rates, average, 1932, in coal mining, metallurgy, ceramic, chemical, ‘textile, 
and construction industries, and in agriculture. __-_-- 
—- Farm daily rates, by kind of work, 1938-42; and daily rate of hire of domestic 
animals, 1938 
—— (Oporto). Daily rates, 1931, in manufacturing, mining, ‘metallurgy, agriculture, 
lumbering, by occupation and sex 
Sweden. Master agreements of January and December 1942, for sliding-scale increases 
governed by cost-of-living index 
Wartime policies, United States: 
Coal mining. Government control by Secretary of Interior, established under Execu- 
tive Order No. 9340 of May 1, 1943_- June 
Solid Fuels Administration for War established with Secretary of Interior as ex 
officio head, under Executive Order No. 9332, April 19, 1943___-- Jun 
Consumer spending. Reduction through taxation, war-bond savings, Price and wage" _ 
control, and rationing. Legislative measures : May 877-82 
Employment rules for labor-shortage areas. _- Mar. 4 
Factories (N. Y. State). Woman workers employed October 1942, compared with January 
1942 
48-hour week. War Manpower Commission regulation issued February 28, 1943, and general 
orders designating 32 local labor-shortage areas and specifying national application to 
lumber and nonferrous-metal mining --.- 
High School Victory Corps, plan for organization, by National Policy Committee, to 
prepare students for war work : 
Manpower control (See under Manpower.) 


Apr. 666-8 


Jan. 74-5 
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Wartime olicies, United States—Continued. Page 
New York. Labor standards. Relaxation of through dispensations new under law of 

ae BRL Sees Jan. 38-42 

Price and wage ‘stabilization order of April 8, 1943. Provisions May i el June 1090-2 

— Supplementary directive of May 12, 1943 (text) _. June 1090-2 


Prisoners of war. Hague (1907) and ILO (1929) conventions. Provisions of latter con- 
cerning working conditions, hours, safety, workmen’s compensation, wages, and 


safeguards of rights et _.... May 891-5 
Selective Service list of nondeferable jobs for men, issued February 3 , 1943__ ae. Mar. 468-9 
Training, vocational. In schools, under established plan of U.S. ‘Office of E ducation_ Jan. 72-3 
W age-adjustment authority delegated by National War Labor Bourd to field offices of 

Wage and Hour Division, and to Secretary of War Jan. 148-9 
War Labor Board, National. Jurisdiction taken over all labor disputes threatening to 

result in strike, March 29, 1943 3 _ May 882-3 
War Manpower Commission (U. . Government). Reorganization; list of bureaus 

composing - , ae Feb. 25 
War Mobilization, Office of. Executive order (May 28, 1943) creating. (Text)......... June 1089 0 
eS - iin ncntinsiintindaccesorcastngednedusnntnadaasess . Apr. 661-5 
— Enrollment campaigns for, by Government age ncies, in 1942, summary.-.-.--___- _ Mar. 488 90 
— Shipyards, extent of employment in 1942 ree . Feb. 277-82 
— War Manpower Commission statement concerning rec ruitment, training, and 

employment ‘ ‘ PS Se Ge ASS SBE . Apr. 669-71 
Youth. E mployment of. War Manpower Commission’s statement concerning, 

January 30, 1943 CS ee pididabaniaiilieacint set May 883-4 
— Nonfarm. Emergency farm employment of, 1942_____- I Ys ee ee Se ... Apr. 697-701 


Wartime policies, foreign countries: 
Australia. Womanworkers. Act of October 6, 1942, to encourage and regulate employ- 


ment - - - - . ia eT ee ee inesadainiiiane -_ Apr. 671-3 
Brazil. Price control established by order of January 8, 1943- -_-_- ; Se . _ Mar. 610-11 
Canada. Civilian employment. National Selective Service Civilian Regulations 

amended January 19, 1943. Provisions summarized ‘ saci Apr. 673-7 

— Collective-bargaining rights awarded by law to Crown-company employees, 

December 1, 1942 . RPh Mar. 474-5 
—— Dependents’ Allowance Board for armed forces. Administrative practices of- ---_- June 1116 

- Manpower. (See wnder Manpower, foreign countries, Canada.) 
- Subsidizing of certain foods to prevent rise in retail prices_.._.._.....-.. a Jan. 32 
Germany. Labor-mobilization decree of January 13, 1943. Provisions and probable 

effects - - - - Se Se caine soelivatd Apr. 681-2 
—— Manpower. (See Manpower, foreign countries, Germany.) 

Great Britain. Canteens. Progress in provision of, to April 1943, summarized.__.___.._. June 1108-9 


—— Civilians, war-injured. Sex discrimination in amount of compensation eliminated 


_by Government, April 1943 May 908-10 


- Engineering cadetship training under Ministry of Labor and National Se rvice Apr. 722-3 
— Joint production committees. Character, functions, problems, and results of 
activities (Summary of ILO study) ‘ May 900-3 
- Joint production committees. Results obtained by use of, as reported by Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union oe ite - June 1110-12 
— Manpower. (See under Manpower, foreign n count ries, Great Britain.) 
— Subsidizing of certain articles to prevent rise in retail prices : Jan. 32 
—— Welfare department formed in Ministry of Labor and National Se rvice, June 
1940; activities of, year ending August 1942 ‘ Apr. 677-80 
New Zealand. Manpower (See Manpower. foreign countries: New Zealand.) 
—— Overtime employment to bolster production..........--- LP EO Sb AEE ee Jan. 37 


Welfare work. foreign countries: ah 
Great Britain. Department formed June 1940 in Ministry of Labor 11«¢ National Serv- 


ice. Work August 1941 to August 1942 summarized : Apr. 677-80 
—— Services, including health promotion, maternity and child care, wartime nurse ries, 
emergency hospital scheme, year ending March 31, 1942__..............------ 22 ee. Jan. 79-83 


Wholesale prices. (See Prices, wholesale.) 
Woman workers, United States: 


Factories (N. Y. State). Employment, January and October 1942__..................-- Feb. 282-3 
—— (N. Y. State and city). Increase in employment, year ending January 1943_..._-_- Mav 921-3 
a i ncccscchabenpattsbgasssaneseon May 913-14 
Labor standards (N. Y. State). Dispensations from, unde r law of January 1942, granted 

to war industries__-_--__- ciated EMA a tetnsecel ah 6 tnci nin vd naccmjiialiinan Jan. 38-42 
Minimum wage. Laundries ‘(New York State). Improvement resulting since order 

ER A REC oe ha ORS ges Sa June 1121 
National War Labor Board. Opinion in case aw arding equal pay for equal a Jan. 63-4 
Public- housekeeping occupations (Calif.). Employment in, and working conditions... May 914-21 
Service industries (N. Y. State). Increase shown, September 1942 over previous year... Mar. 486-7 


Shipyards. Proportion of total employees, occupations, recruitment, efficiency, training 


Ek de on citlibecinieia asian =o wagsaunhemtpamiete Feb. 277-82 


War Manpower Commission statement on recruitment, training, and employment of... Apr. 649-71 

Wartime employment of. Resolutions adopted by conference ca! led by Secretary of 
ts sideman meatiiaeemen June 1120-1 

Wartime enrollment. Campaigns conducted by Government agencies in 1942. Sum- 
I Ok Sn annie eipninnedl .... Mar. 488-90 

Wartime increase in number; suminary of employ ment in war industries; training pro- 
RS EE a ean eee Apr. 661-5 

Woman workers, foreign countries: 
Australia. Act of October 6, 1942, to encourage and regulate employment__--_-__._._--- ;: Apr. 671-3 
—— Metal trades wage decision August 17, 1942, and summary of judge’s opinion___-___- Jan. 53-5 


Great Britain. Factories. Accident record in 1941. .................-....-.. Rt i wants Jan. 76-7 
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Working conditions, Greai Brite.n. Factories. Ventilation and other requirements, 1941 _- 
Workmen’s conipensation, forei: n countries: 

Egypt. Law effective Dee.mber 10, 1942. Provisions summarized 

Great Britain. Lung diseases from dust inhalation brought within scope of legislation, 


February 4, 1943. ; 
World Federation of International Groupments (Cooperative). Conference (first), New 


York City, December 4, 1942 
Youth. United States: jm 
Employment. Basic policy concerning, statement of War Manpower Commniission, 


January 30, 1943 ar 
Jobs entered by 5,000 young people (Maine) in 1949 and 1941. Analysis by character of 


Nonfarm. Emergency farm employment of, 1942 a Te - ™ 
War workers. Labor standards, advisory, issued by U. 8. Children’s Bureau. Sum- 


mary EY ea ee 3 BO: OE > Ns 
Youth. Great Britain. Post-war employment problems. Memcrandum by London Re- 


gional Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment (summary) 


Apr 
Jan 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Earnings in the manufacture of industrial machinery, 1942. Part 2. 
(Reprint from Monthly Labor Review, October, November, and 
December 1942 and January 1943.) Bulletin No.720—A. Price, 10 cents, 

Hourly earnings in private shipyards, 1942. (Reprint from Month! 
Labor Review, August and October 1942, with minor changes.) Bui. 
letin No. 727. Price, 10 cents. 

Wage structure of the nonferrous metals industry, 1941-42. (Reprint 
from Monthly Labor Review, June, July, August, and October 1942, 
with additional data.) Bulletin No. 729. Price, 10 cents. 

Union wages and hours in the building trades, July 1, 1942. (Reprint 
from Monthly Labor Review, December 1942, with additional data.) 
Bulletin No. 730. Price, 10 cents. 

Wages and hours of union motortruck drivers and helpers, June 1, 1942. 
(Reprint from Monthly Labor Review, January 1943, with additional 
data.) Bulletin No. 732. Price, 10 cents, 

Hourly entrance rates paid to common laborers, 1942. (Reprint from 
Monthly Labor Review, February 1943.) Bulletin No. 733. Price, 


5 cents. 
Children’s Bureau 


Wartime employment of boys and girls under 18. Publication No. 289, 
Price, 5 cents. 
Guides to successful employment of nonfarm youth in wartime agri- 
culture. Publication No. 290. (Obtainable in Children’s Bureau.) 
Protecting the health of young workers in wartime. Publication No. 291. 
Price, . cents. 

Facts about crippled children. Publication No. 293. (Obtainable in 
Children’s Bureau.) 

Facts about child health. Publication No. 294. Price, 10 cents. 


Division of Labor Standards 


Safety s production—a message for supervisors. Special bulletin 
No. 10. (Obtainable in Division of Labor Standards.) 

Controlling absenteeism. A record of war plant experience. Special 
bulletin No. 12. Price, 10 cents. 


Women’s Bureau 


Women’s effective war work requires good posture. Special bulletin 
No. 10. Price, 5 cents. 

Choosing women for war industry jobs. Special bulletin No. 12. Price; 
5 cents. 

What = is mine on the victory line? Leaflet No. 1. Price, 50 cents 
per 100. 

















